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If you earn under $ 3,000, 
Higher Accountancy may 
be the answer for you 



“'T'HE size of my pay-check? What business is it 
I of yours?” Perhaps that’s the first reply that 
comes to your mind. 

But — stop a moment. It really is our business — to 
help men just like you. In fact, it’s been our business 
here at LaSalle for 30 years. 

If your pay-check isn’t all that you’d like it to be, 
why not consider accountancy? Why not become 
a member of this well-paid and respected field? 
Why not, in short, prepare yourself to earn real 
money — insure a good home for your family — a new 
car — an education for the growing youngsters — a 
bank account for a rainy day . . . these and many 
more of the precious things in life? 

Maybe you’re one of those ever hoping for “breaks” 
that will give you a higher standard of living. Yet 
that’s precisely what most of 30,000,000 other em- 
ployees in this country are doing. 

Not all of them, of course. Here and there you 
find ambitious men who aren’t depending on luck 
to carry them ahead. They’re following a tested 
path to increased earnings — leaving nothing to mere 
chance. They’re training themselves for better jobs 
— every week spending a few hours in serious but 
interesting study at home. 

Some day, as expert bookkeepers and later as 
accountants, these determined men will have stand- 
ing and a considerably larger income — in a profes- 
sion that pays and pays well. 

Why don’t you do as they are doing — take ad- 
vantage of LaSalle training? Even though you do 
not know the fundamentals of bookkeeping now — 
you nevertheless have an excellent opportunity to 
master accountancy. Many others have done it! 

Perhaps you’re asking yourself, “But don’t these 
others possess natural ability that I lack? Don’t I 
need a special talent for all this?” 

Ask rather, “If I do my part, won’t / get results, 
too?” 



ing, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management and Finance. The train- 
ing — complete and intensive all the way — takes you 
right into C.P.A. coaching if you desire. 

Later, when you’re an accountant, it may be 
possible to go into business for yourself as a public 
accountant and be independent. Or, if you choose to 
work for someone else as an executive accountant, it 
well may be for a salary several times that which 
you draw now. 

Write for this FREE book 

If you’re tired of pinching pennies, investigate ac- 
countancy and LaSalle training. There isn’t a faster, 
less expensive or more convenient method to master 
accountancy. Fill in the coupon and mail. We’ll 
send you our 64-page book, “Accountancy, The 
Profession That Pays.” 

Then, when you read all the facts, you yoursel f will 
be able to judge best whether you have the will to 
study and apply your best efforts — toward a more 
secure future. 



You will! For all it takes is in- 
telligence, serious study and work 
— not genius. Under the LaSalle 
system you solve problems by sim- 
ple steps . . . from day to day, as 
an expert accountant does. You 
use the same basic principles. And 
when these problems become diffi- 
cult and puzzle you, you get counsel 
that could be matched only through 
personal coaching by a battery of 
experts in a big accounting house. 

In a comparatively short time, 
you train yourself in Elements of 
Accounting, Principles of Account- 
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SURVIVAL 

A Complete Book-Length Super-Science Novel 

by ARTHUR J. BURKS 



T HERE were no lights whatever. 
There was no sound save that of 
Hell Roaring Creek and the wind 
that came down from the plateau. 
These drowned out the murmurs and the 
breathing of all that was left of the Cen- 
tral Army under General David Haslup, 
who had taken cover in the Creek’s tre- 
mendous valley. 

It was almost inconceivable that David 
Haslup, twenty-five years of age, was a 
general. Two years ago he had been a 
second lieutenant. His sky-rocket to 



power was one of the least of the grim 
changes in the once United States. Two 
years ago there had been almost a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people in the 
nation. Now no one knew exactly how 
many. Guesses placed the survivors at 
less than a million. The brain reeled 
with the thought of the dead. 

General Haslup ’s “command” num- 
bered fifteen hundred men, women and 
children. There were six hundred real 
fighting men, the oldest a stripling com- 
pared to Haslup. As for the women, 
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they too were fighters. In the holocaust 
of the last two years every human being 
who could walk had fought — and most 
had died, brave or cowardly, according 
to his lights. There was no longer any 
liaison between the various units of what 
had once been thought an invincible 
army, llaslup was not sure but that his 
liny group, cowering there in the Valley 
of IIcll Roaring Creek, might not be all 
that were left. 

And he was sure of another thing: 
none would surrender. That had been 
decided before the recent manifesto of 
the ruler of the invaders, before even 
the Central Army had started its retreat 
through the Rockies. Remembering that 
retreat, David Haslup shuddered. He 
felt as though there were oceans of blood 
upon his soul, yet knew that he could 



not have saved it, that some other gen- 
eral might not even have got this far at 
all. The bulk of the Rockies were to the 
west; to the east the plains stretched 
away, plains which had known the sagas 
of his people. 

He could almost see through hills to 
the Little Big Horn, where Custer had 
made his last stand. lie smiled grimly. 
Had Custer, dying, even dreamed of 
such a hopeless last stand as this ? Cus- 
ter’s last stand had been that of a small 
portion of a great military sendee. This 
was the last stand of a brave, indomit- 
able people. Every one of them might 
die in the next heartbeat of time. For 
the forces of the invaders, many as the 
waters of the sea which had borne them 
from Asia, were skilled in mopping up. 
It seemed that not even the angels could 
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outwit them. 

Again David Haslup shuddered, re- 
membering the retreat through the 
hills, along the dizzy defiles, of the 
Rockies. He remembered dropping 
bombs, which had smeared the faces of 
the ageless rocks with blood and brains. 
He remembered marching into a great, 
silent pot-hole in the mountains, where 
there seemed nothing but peace — and 
where bullets from a thousand coigns of 
vantage had poured into his troops, pil- 
ing them deeply dead on the soft green 
grass that had turned red with their 
Uves. He didn’t remember how they 
had got through, unless the Mongols 
were merely playing with them, amus- 
ing themselves. 

H AD it not been so dark, the girl 
whose soft breathing he could hear 
in the darkness to the right might have 
seen the sturdy figure of the young gen- 
eral straighten, as though he had crossed 
some mental Rubicon. His black eyes 
were thoughtful, his keen intelligence 
alert. He had learned to think fast, like 
the darting of a bullet. That’s why he 
lived when so many others were dead . . . 

“It is hopeless, David?” said the girl 
softly, putting a hand on his arm. ‘ ‘ This 
is the end, then?” 

“It is never hopeless, while there is 
life, Mara,” he whispered back. “And 
nothing ever ends. It merely changes. 
But I keep thinking ...” 

“Of the great mounds of our dead, 
being burned? Of the defiles choked 
with corpses? Of the stench of our lost 
loved ones?” 

“Yes, of all these things, and of to- 
morrow. There is always tomorrow, you 
know, while there is life. Recount for 
me, to aid my courage, Mara, the true 
state of affairs as we know it.” 

She hesitated. She did not believe in 
opening wounds. Yet what did it matter, 
when all life was a bleeding wound that 
promised never to heal. Then she 
shrugged. Perhaps he had his reasons. 
His whim was, to her, a divine command, 
not because she loved him — which she 
did — but because the hope of this rem- 
nant of a great nation rested on his 
young shoulders. She dropped her hand 
from his arm, lest she feel him tremble as 
she spoke. 

“Every American city is in ruins,” 
she began. “New York, Chicago, Los 



Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. First, 
the enemy, with bombs, shells, bullets, 
grenades. Then ourselves, as we retreated 
from them, destroying everything of 
value that was left, so that the winners 
should inherit only the scorched earth, 
finding even it baked with fire so that it 
would not live again for years. Then, 
into the open country, where one could 
see the falling bombs, even if one could 
not avoid them. A great holocaust, my 
David, almost beyond comprehension, 
certainly inexpressible in words. There 
were so many things. Dallas and Fort 
Worth, where the enemy experimented 
with disease-germ bombs — and the dead 
swelled and burst in the streets the next 
day. El Paso and Phoenix, over which 
the gas clouds hung for hours. Their 
streets were empty when the clouds 
lifted. The gas had removed even the 
stains their blood might otherwise have 
left. The buildings were gutted. The 
windows were like sightless eyes, symbol 
that the United States rushed blindly on 
to destruction ...” 

“It was an error then, Mara, that we 
did not surrender, eighteen months ago. 
when the foreign commander insisted? 
At least we should have saved the lives 
of millions!” 

“To what end, David? Slavery? What 
else would there have been ? Nationaliza- 
tion of our women on the altars of the 
invaders. Labor in chains for men until 
they died of it . . .” 

Mara faltered a little, and David knew 
of what she was thinking : of the fair and 
lovely women who had, in spite of their 
own will to suicide, fallen into the hands 
of the Mongols. Their fate was more hid- 
eous than that of those who had died in 
Dallas, Fort Worth, El Paso and 
Phoenix. Their fate was a red veil of 
blood, dropped across the face of the 
sky. 

“Our country is a desolation, a rums 
almost complete,” whispered Mara. “As 
far as we know we may be all that are 
left, and most of us are women and chil- 
dren. And tomorrow, or the day after 
that ...” 

“We, too, shall be dead,” said David 
Haslup. “Unless . . . unless ...” 

There was swift hope in Mara’s in- 
terrupting whisper. 

“Unless, David? You would not use 
the word unless some plan had come to 
you. What is it ? Tell me!” 
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“It is so wild, so utterly impossible, 
that I hesitate even to mention it. But 
it was also impossible that any foreign 
nations, or all of them together, could 
invade and possess the United States; 
that a hundred and fifty million people 
could be slain so swiftly, so easily, so 
inevitably. But, it happened, impossible 
though it was. So even this may be pos- 
sible. For the last week I have thought 
it. It has been this thought of mine which 
guided our retreat through the Rockies. 
But now that we are here, close to the 
goal I sought, it seems puerile — like the 
dream of some writer on the absurdities 
of the distant tomorrow, which no one 
can know.” 

“fTTELL me then, David,” Mara was 

jL breathless, almost. He looked down 
at her in the gloom, but could not see 
her face. He did not need to of course, 
for it had been with him since he had 
first seen her — when the retreat through 
the Rockies had just started. That re- 
treat ! It couldn ’t have happened with- 
out the indulgence of the enemy ; yet it 
had! It was a miracle that had lasted 
for a week. And if that miracle were 
possible, what of this thing in David’s 
mind? 

“I must marshal my thoughts, Mara. 
It is a dread thing. It is an irrevocable 
step. It is a man against a moving moun- 
tain. A handful of heroes against the 
invaders’ millions ...” 

“ It is David against Goliath of Gath ! ’ ’ 
There was a sudden, vibrant, lilting qual- 
ity in her voice, something that filled 
David Haslup with new courage, wiped 
away some of the hopelessness, made 
him strong again. Never before had she 
compared him to his first namesake, and 
his nominal heritage had not once oc- 
curred to him, because about him there 
was no room for vanity at all. In this 
only was he different from other great 
commanders, who strutted through life 
and death as on a stage. They were dead ; 
he lived. Maybe that was the difference 
between them, vanity. 

“It requires a deliberate sacrifice of 
many of those who yet remain,” whis- 
pered David, agony in his voice. ‘ ‘ A sac- 
rifice of some that others may live, and 
continue on in the struggle for ultimate 
victory.” 

“Victory?” she repeated. “Victory? 
You speak of victory!” 



“Not in our time, nor yet our chil- 
drens ’ time, nor yet in the time of their 
childrens’ children. Our refusal to die 
shall be the torch we pass on to them. 
What, Mara, did that manifesto say?” 
“That His Imperial Highness, Prince 
Ito, commanding the armies of the en- 
emy, by direct decree of his father, is 
bidden to leave no American-born hu- 
man being alive in the conquered land. 
He has lost patience with our defense. 
He is angered at our policy of scorching 
the earth ahead of the feet of his con- 
quering soldiers. None of us will be left 
alive ...” 

“And capture, tonight, tomorrow, two 
days hence, is certain ! Then, destruc- 
tion! So, this thought of mine, even 
though it involves depletion of some of 
our number ...” 

“Tell me, David!” she whispered. 
“Tell me now. What are a few of us, 
when all are condemned to die? Isn’t 
it better to die for a purpose, fighting 
the enemy to the last, than to die with 
our faces to the muzzles of enemy rifles, 
our eyes — those of the men — gazing past 
the rifles to the shame of the women who 
are allowed to live on for a little while?” 
“Yes, yes, of course,” so David Has- 
lup, as man had done from time im- 
memorial, figuratively rested his head on 
a woman’s breast for comfort and cour- 
age. “Then I shall tell you. Where, if 
we had the power and the courage to 
escape, would we go? Into the sea in 
submarines? No American submarine 
has existed for eighteen months. All rest 
at the bottom of the sea. Into the sky? 
Manifestly impossible. Where, then, 
where we won’t be hunted like rats and 
destroyed one by one, two by two? In 
any direction on the face of the compass 
and the earth is there a chance for 
safety? No! Up? No!” 

Mara gasped. “You mean, David, into 
the earth? Into the deep holes of the 
mountains, like blind moles? But the 
holes, over all the land, will be searched. 
Every opening to a tunnel ...” 
“There shall be no opening that any 
Mongol scientist can find. When we go 
into the earth we go for all our lifetimes, 
perhaps for generations.” 

“But light by which to see!” 
“Delicate instruments may trace lights 
to their source. For a time, long or short, 
there will be no lights. There will not 
even, perhaps, be sound, until we are 
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sure that nothing human can hear it!” 

He expected her to be afraid, but there 
was a lilt in her voice instead. 

“And there, wherever ‘there’ is, we 
shall grow strong again, down the gen- 
erations, down the ages, until we can 
again possess the land of our fathers! 
There, after — when shall it be, David? 
— tonight, perhaps, we shall find a new 
life. We shall shut out the horror be- 
hind doors of granite. We shall forget 
if we can, if the years are long enough. 
But you spoke of sacrifices?” 

‘ ‘ rpHE enemy know there are remmnts 

-L of our armies. This one. Another 
further south, perhaps in the Valley of 
the South Fork of the Shoshone, under 
the Absarokas, if any survived. Others 
still further south, God willing, others 
still further north. We do not know for 
sure. If they still survive, they can know 
nothing of us. Now, Mara, if the enemy 
comes seeking us, and finds no living 
thing no matter where he seeks, neither 
alow nor aloft, nor in the midst of lakes 
or streams, what will he think? Where 
will he seek us? There will be but one 
place to seek ! The depths into which we 
have gone ! Do you see ? ” 

“Yes, David, yes ! They must find some 
to destroy, and thus be convinced that 
none remain alive ! It is horrible, ghastly, 
terrible ...” 

But she broke off, unable to find words 
to express it. 

“I will move downstream, Mara,” his 
voice was choked, “and you will move 
upstream. For four hours we shall talk 
with the remnants. Let each group draw 
lots in its own way — who shall live, who 
shall die. Let the victors and the losers 
abide by the drawing. Then return to me 
here. Let them also decide who shall 
lead the survivors into the depths.” 

Mara gasped. “But it is your plan, 
your idea! Who else could carry it 
through?” 

“Nevertheless it shall rest in the de- 
sires of our people. I shall abide by the 
will of the majority. So shall you. And 
one thing more, Mara. Weeks ago I 
would never have mentioned this. But 
this is a desperate time, when facts must 
be faced. It is a time for compassion, for 
the forgetting of ancient rules and tradi- 
tions. What I have next in mind applies 
to the women. Those who go into the 
depths will be the mothers of a new race. 



Would it be so terrible if those who lose 
in the drawing were given a last op- 
portunity to live on, to be a part of this 
mad scheme, in the persons of their chil- 
dren ? Let the women think of this with 
compassion, remembering that many of 
the men must die ! ” . 

Mara gasped, held her breath for a 
long moment. All barriers were down this 
night between David Haslup and Mara 
Carlin. In the eye of his mind he could 
see her lovely face, there in the darkness, 
looking up at him, a question in her eyes. 

“And I, David? If one of the 
losers . . .” 

“If we both survive the drawing, 
Mara,” he said, trying to keep the harsh- 
ness out of his voice, “we have months, 
perhaps years, ahead of us. Let us think 
only of tomorrow, closing our thoughts 
against the shadows of tonight. But 
know this, Mara : from the moment I saw 
you the world contained but one woman, 
had never, really, contained another ! We 
sacrifice so little, you and I ; they sacri- 
fice their lives. And our abysmal neces- 
sity is both absolution and justification. ’ ' 

Mara kissed him. They separated in 
the darkness. David Haslup, moving 
across the rocks that bordered the brawl- 
ing stream, hid several times under trees 
as enemy planes droned over, searchlights 
playing upon the sides and precipices of 
the valley. Bombs dropped; guesswork 
he knew, but deadly just the same. Also 
those planes meant that somewhere to 
the west, near or far, enemy columns were 
cautiously advancing, playing their game 
of cat-and-mouse, seekiug the last of the 
Central Army to its destruction. 

David spoke with this man and that, 
this woman and that, this group and that. 
Men, women and children must survive. 
Men, women, and children must die. It 
broke his heart to find that even the small 
children could understand, that all were 
willing to take their chances with sure 
destruction. With this spirit, he thought, 
we cannot fdil ultimately, though gen- 
erations may come and go before suc- 
cess. 

He lifted his eyes to the black ramparts 
of Chrome Mountain, and beyond it to 
the plateau, Hell Roaring Plateau, which 
rose twelve thousand or so feet above the 
plains of Montana, and thought : 

“Is it destined, that mountain, to be 
the birthplace of a new race?” 

Dawn was just lighting the sky when 
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all was finished, when at last those drawn 
to survive had been selected, those to die 
had accepted the luck of the losers. David 
Haslup did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry that he, by unanimous vote, both 
of the winners and the losers — and who 
could say yet which group had won or 
lost? — had been elected to survive, to 
take upon his shoulders responsibility 
for the remnant’s tomorrows. 

T IE losers prepared, there in the 
valley of Hell Roaring Creek, to die 
behind their weapons. The winners, be- 
hind the broad taut back of David Has- 
lup, moved up a ravine to the north of 
Chrome Mountain, to the mouth of a 
tunnel hidden by outcroppings and 
brush — a tunnel of which David Haslup 
had long known. For, several years be- 
fore, he had been one of a group of 
scientists who had mined there, going 
deep into the Beartooth, seeking lost 
pages in the history of mankind. 

The losers had needed little impedi- 
menta with which to die. The winners 
carried the rest on their backs. David 
Haslup, with the hand of Mara Carlin 
in his, led the way into the tunnel, then 
halted until all the others, silent, moving 
like frieze-figures across the dawn of 
Creation, walked past him. 

“There is no detritus outside, Mara,” 
whispered David, “because the man who 
opened this place, long ago, made sure 
that only those he trusted should find it, 
and he trusted few!” 

“Those poor ones whom we left ...” 
began Mara. 

“Forget them!” he said harshly. 
“They are already of the past! Far 
back in the tunnel, where it makes, its 
first turn, there is a plunger, and an elec- 
trical charge. When we touch it, we 
entomb ourselves for an endless time in 
this mine, burying the mine-mouth, the 
ravine by which we reached it, even 
damming the Creek, with a mighty ava- 
lanche which I fervently hope the enemy 
will explain by their own bursting bombs, 
dropping on those who die to let us 
live!” 

A bit of light came from the dawn, en- 
tering the mouth of the mine. He saw 
her face, exalted as with some inspiring 
secret. His face was grim as he led her 
back, both listened to the dying feet of 
those who had preceded them. Then, 
David Haslup found the plunger, hesi- 



tated, pressed it down. 

The mountain shook. The mountain 
rumbled. The earth stirred in its sleep. 
But only the first sound was heard by 
the entombed, for the avalanche closed 
away everything behind a wall of com- 
plete silence, utter dark. 

They were never to know how the losers 
died. 



II 



T HE flickering light of a single 
torch played over a column of 
blackish stone, deep in the heart 
of the mountain. It played over 
the face of David Haslup, and Mara Car- 
lin, beside him, and over the faces of the 
survivors of the world’s bloodiest con- 
quest. David Haslup held the torch, 
spoke softly. 

“This marks the end of dramatics, ’’said 
Haslup, “and of a kind of saga that af- 
fected even our speech — before we closed 
the door of this place behind us. Look 
at this black column, and note the figures 
set in its face. They are fossils, and the 
reason the original owner of this excava- 
tion was so careful of his secret. A fam- 
ily of primates resembling man, caught 
millions of years ago in some great cata- 
clysm, held here since by the rocks. So 
you see, even in this we are not the first. 
There is a lesson in these fossils. They 
tell us that man in his history has gone 
through many vicissitudes, faced dread- 
ful dangers, undergone heartbreaking 
migrations. We have no inkling of this 
man’s past. We know, if science knows 
anything, that the rock which holds this 
group was laid down over sixty millions 
of years ago ! Yet, even though it is in 
stone, it survives, in a way. We, too, shall 
survive. But let’s get everything 
straight ...” 

He paused for a moment, as though to 
marshal his thoughts. His eyes went from 
face to face, searching each for fear, not 
finding it. 

“No use telling you our case is des- 
perate,” he said quietly. “It has been 
desperate for two years. Now, perhaps, 
there may be a chance. It depends on us. 
This cave constitutes our world. Those 
of us now living may never see the sun- 
light again, nor the stars, nor the moon, 
nor the face of the earth. We have, as 
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a basis on which to begin, the weapons — 
which we shall not need — and the imple- 
ments we brought with us, our hands, and 
our brains. We have the bodies of women 
on which to beget children to carry on 
after we have gone. We have oxygen 
enough for the moment. The man who 
opened this mine was a little crazy, 
thanks be, and thought he might some 
day have to hold it against the attacks 
of scientists trying to rob him of his dis- 
coveries. Therefore he arranged some 
system by which the air is renewed. How 
good it is I don’t know, yet. Perhaps 
this smoking torch means the death of 
us all, though I doubt it. Therefore, in 
a few moments, I shall extinguish it un- 
til we know. Now, here is what we have 
to do. We must find a way to sustain our- 
selves. Somehow we must procure food. 
We must have light and warmth, places 
to live, allotted to families. The idea of 
family must be revamped, incidentally, 
for there are four hundred women 
gathered here — fifty men. Don’t be 
startled, for history merely repeats it- 
self. Polygamy is not new to humanity. 
Men and women must put their minds to 
work, first, on one important thing : food. 
The plateau above us is a hunting ground, 
where there are elk, moose, deer, bear — 
but they might as well be on the moon. 
We can regard them only assymbolsto fan 
our hatred of the enemy — for the enemy, 
in peace, will hunt them down. They are 
forever lost to us. Then, when the mat- 
ter of food is settled, other things. Light. 
Increasing the size and comfort of our 
habitation. Sanitation. Medical care. 
Water. Finally, contact with other 
groups like ourselves, if any survive. And 
through it all, one thought to guide us — 
eventual destruction of the enemy, or the 
descendants of the enemy, who hold our 
land. Remember this, all of it : this cav- 
ern is our world. It is up to us to widen 
our own horizon down here, to make way 
for our own increase, to maintain a kind 
of civilization, to progress . . 

He glanced again at the still faces of 
the fossils in the rocks. 

“It is as though, by some great cata- 
clysm, ’ ’ he went on, “we had been hurled 
backward millions of years into the past 
of man. Only, we take with us our pres- 
ent-day civilization. Let us make sure 
that we keep it, build it, increase it. Let 
us not despair, for in that direction — we 
become the moles we somehow, at this 



moment, resemble. Now, a period of 
thankfulness for our survival, a prayer 
to God. Then we think on our situation. 
The calendar of a new race is born this 
minute, was bom when the mine-mouth 
closed over us. We know the date. We 
begin with it. Watches will be kept 
synchronized. By the time all we have 
are worn out, we will have others. We 
have rations enough with us to last for 
several weeks, but even so we go on a 
starvation diet . . .” 

M ARA thought, listening to him, that 
he must have planned all this with 
the beginning of the last retreat, when 
every person under his command had 
been forced to carry all the provisions 
under which he or she could stagger. 
Now these were the stores of a new life. 
The past was dead. The future was lit- 
erally a blank Avail. They had only the 
present. 

“And we never cease from work,” 
continued Haslup, “until we are sure of 
a reasonable security. Now, in a moment, 
I extinguish the light. Perhaps the dark- 
ness will inspire some of us to find a Avay 
to light the cavern, a way that will not 
betray us to the enemy. One other thing : 
this mine is many years old. It is in- 
conceivable that we are the only living 
things in it. Creatures of many kinds 
must have come in from the mountains. 
Hunt for them. All must be saved, in- 
creased — for everything that lives be- 
comes food. Rats. Mice. Reptiles. Rab- 
bits. Hunt for these things. The job 
of hunting will make all of you familiar 
with the confines of the mine. It is larger 
than you think. There are branch tun- 
nels. There were many in my time. There 
must be many more, for the erstwhile 
owner labored here with his men until 
the invaders came. For three hours you 
are left to yourselves. Then return here 
to report what you have found ...” 
Without further ado, he extinguished 
the torch. The odor of pitch pervaded 
the area about the column. For a brief 
moment David Haslup thought he could 
still see the ancient faces in the stone. 
Then he realized that the darkness was 
absolute, to all intents and purposes. A 
soft hand came into his, a soft voice whis- 
pered his name. 

“David,” said Mara Carlin, “we’ll 
make it somehoAv, I know we will. For 
we’re still alive. We’ll stay alive ...” 
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“The enemy may find us, at that, 
darling!” 

His fingers played over her face, see- 
ing for him now that his eyes were use- 
less. For how long this sightless seeing 
might last he did not know. But the odor 
of pitch hung quite too long about his 
head, filling him with doubts. If there 
had been a circulation of air . . . 

Maybe, when he had closed the mouth 
of the mine, he had destroyed the original 
system of air circulation. If he had it 
was only a matter of hours when every 
person in the place would die. That could 
not happen; fate would not be so ut- 
terly unkind. Yet had fate been so kind 
to America during the last two years? 
Weren 't these people fighting against the 
inevitable ? Had they not been destined, 
with the beginning of the invasion, to 
follow other lost races into eternal ob- 
livion ? David Haslup gritted his teeth. 
He would never accept that. 

There were whispers, rustling sounds, 
among the others. Footfalls sounded 
along the black corridors of the mine. 
Now and again someone stumbled and 
fell. People stumbled against one an- 
other in the ebon immensity, and several 
times there was hysterical laughter. 

“Hear it, David?” whispered Mara. 
“Hope is never lost while people can 
laugh. Why, in a year ...” 

But she made an end there. Already 
it seemed to her that they had been here 
for ages. The past was almost as dim as 
her own first recollection, already. David 
laughed. 

“There are certainly compensations. 
We don’t have to worry about fire or 
floods, snow or rain, heat or cold. We’re 
snug here, anyhow. We must take care 
that it doesn’t make us soft. In that 
year you mention all of us will be white 
as leeches, unless we take every care. 
There is a doctor, I believe, and I myself 
have some knowledge ...” 

As he talked he led Mara with him. 
They felt out the extent of the mine. 
Midway up the ravine north of Chrome 
Mountain, between the Creek and the 
Plateau, a paleontologist whose name 
would one day be revered because, in- 
directly, he had fathered a new race, 
had bored into the Beartooth Range to a 
great distance — two miles or more, as 
David recalled. When his miners — all 
dead now, with their master — uncovered 
the family of primates, Carter Lacky, the 



paleontologist, had feverishly sent off 
branching tunnels, seeking for other 
groups, for other pages from the past. 
What he had found David did not know ; 
but that he had made a habitation for 
the remnant he knew, and was thankful 
for the fact. 

“Future generations,” said David, 
walking through the dark, “will bless 
the name of Lacky. He will one day be 
a god, worshipped for his divinity ...” 

David laughed. “I knew him as a 
hard-swearing, tobacco-chewing, wife- 
stealing, conscienceless old man, who said 
that the mountains kept him from grow- 
ing old. To my knowledge he was sev- 
eral times a father at seventy-five. He 
was a hellion, but, such is the way of men, 
he will be a god when you and I are for- 
gotten. Mara, do you know, I am begin- 
ning to regard this venture with enthu- 
siasm. ’ ’ 

“ I, ” said Mara, ‘ * am with you. That 
is all that matters to me. I am uncon- 
cerned about the future, as long as it is 
in your hands. I know that the others 
feel the same way.” 

S HE said nothing of last night. He 
asked her nothing. Last night was 
part of the dead past. The losers of last 
night were dead by now. He looked 
at the visible dial of his watch. Yes, it 
was ten of the morning, and none, now, 
would be left alive. Here, with David 
Haslup, as far as he knew, was the 
American nation. 

‘ ‘ There must be central gathering 
places,” he was saying, trying to keep 
a certain enthusiasm out of his voice. 
“There must be places for sleep. There 
must be eating places. There must be 
places to lock away the dead ...” 

The dead! For a brief moment a 
ghastly thought came to him. In spite 
of himself he gasped, shut off a cry of 
horror. 

“No, my darling,” whispered Mara, 
“it will never come to that. In that much 
we are above the group in the rock, 
surely. ’ ’ 

“But who of us knows what hunger 
will do to us, Mara ? It suggests the be- 
ginning of tribal law. Any who destroy 
the happiness of others must die. No, 
there axe too few of us ! The rebel must 
work, for a stated time, for the good of 
all the others. There will be no death 
sentences, because we can’t spare a per- 
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son. You and I always, Mara, will be to- 
gether . . 

‘ ‘ If there were only marriage, David, ’ ’ 
she whispered. “Maybe it’s foolish, but 
I . . .” 

“Let’s be engaged,” he said, “until 
someone finds the secret of a light that 
will not use up our oxygen. Then, be- 
fore all the others as witnesses, we shall 
marry by mutual agreement ...” 
“There are eight women for each 
man, ’ ’ said Mara, something of hysteria 
in her voice. “If any of them ...” 
He took her by the shoulders, there in 
the dark, shook her gently. “There is a 
duty for the men,” he said. “Perhaps 
there will be no need of me . . . in any 
case, let this be known, darling. I love 
only you, mil never love anyone else ...” 
David broke off suddenly. They were 
traveling down a corridor which the 
others had not yet encountered. A sud- 
den current of cold air had played on 
David’s cheek. His ears, keened by the 
darkness, he thought, had caught a drip- 
ping sound. Pushing Mara softly aside, 
he fumbled over the side of the corridor, 
found yet another branching off. To- 
gether, almost running, they went into 
this, following the sound of the water. 

“In some fashion or other,” said 
David excitedly, the close walls slamming 
the words back at him, “this current of 
air will be fanned into the cavern. Here 
is one necessity of life, Mara!” 

He stumbled, almost fell. His feet 
went into icy cold water. He slid into 
it up to his knees. For a ghastly moment 
he thought he was plunging into some 
waterfilled, bottomless pit, taking Mara 
with him. But his feet struck bottom. 
Mara did not slip into it with him. He 
bent, feeling for the edges of the pool. It 
was fully ten feet across, two feet deep. 
There was a constant dripping of water 
from the roof. He put his hands on the 
wall beyond the pool. Water flowed over 
both hands, into the pool, as though the 
face of the rock were sheeted with it. 

“Not David,” he whispered to Mara, 
“but Moses ! And here we have another 
means of life ! It is an omen, Mara, a 
good omen.” 

He dipped up water in his cupped 
hands. It tasted of rust, and for a mo- 
ment his disappointment was keen, un- 
til the taste reminded him of something: 
rust, was metallic, indicated iron, and 
where there was iron . . . 



T HAT reminded him, too, that aci'oss 
the ravine by which they had reached 
the tunnel — their footprints now buried 
under tons of rock and rubble — was 
Chrome Mountain. If the Mongols knew 
of it, they would use it themselves, and 
the remnants would not dare. If they 
did not know, the mountain might pro- 
vide them with many things. 

David Haslup stepped out of the pool. 
He took Mara in his arms, because his 
heart was too full for words. He held 
her for a long time, until she said : 
“Rules or no rules, there has to be. a 
fire now, and you’ve got to get dried out. 
You’ll catch your death of cold!” 

David Haslup whooped with laughter. 
Who could blame him, even in the face 
of the two-years horror, when that hor- 
ror had been wiped out as though it had 
never been? Here, now, a race had be- 
gun. It had an inheritance, but it closed 
its mind to memory. 

Only for a moment, as Mara led him 
back toward the column of fossils, tacitly 
accepted by them all as the central-meet- 
ing place — which Haslup was already 
thinking of as “Central Plaza” — did 
Haslup think of what the enemy could do 
to them if, by some chance, they found 
the way by which oxygen entered the 
cavern, and filled the way with deadly 
gas — or simply closed the way! 



Ill 



T HE first general search of the 
man-made cavern produced little 
of value or interest, though it did 
accustom the inhabitants to the 
mine’s layout. And stumbling and feel- 
ing through the dark gave them some- 
thing to think about. So David Haslup 
said nothing of his discovery of what ap- 
peared to be a permanent supply of fresh 
air until they all gathered again about 
the column in Central Plaza. The way 
of their returning was strange, exem- 
plifying the humor of most of them, their 
ability to see amusing things, even in the 
pit. For as they came fumbling back 
through the dark they felt for the col- 
umn, their fingers telling them when they 
had found it — and none who got back 
first helped the later ones by so much as 
a spoken word. David Haslup would re- 
member, as long as he lived, the fright- 
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ened breathing of some of the women, the 
whispering sounds their hands made 
across the fossils. It would always be 
part and parcel of their beginning in 
the cavern. 

They had found nothing of importance, 
save their own way about the place. Now 
Haslup told them of the oxygen, which 
needed only circulation to supply all 
their needs, and torches — compounds of 
wood they had bi’ought into the place 
with them — were lighted again. 

Someone was reminded of the Vestal 
flames, and a man was given the task 
of making sure that a central light al- 
ways burned at the feet of the fossils. In 
any other circumstances the eerie light 
cast on the incredibly ancient faces would 
have been gloomy in the extreme. But 
just now it seemed to them all that they 
were the first men and women, discover- 
ing for the first time that there were 
stars in the sky above their heads. 

“It is the beginning,” said David 
Haslup softly. “Shortly, if our minds 
are sufficiently inventive, there will be 
a lighting system for the entire cavern. 
And you, George Blake, are to make a 
sketch of the place — and here and now 
names are to be selected for each of the 
corridors. And we must have a name for 
this place ...” 

There was a general murmur of ap- 
proval. Various suggestions were of- 
fered. Someone said it should be called 
the United States, which struck the 
others as ridiculous. Then Mara Carlin 
suggested Sanctuary, and Sanctuary, by 
acclamation, became the name for the 
cavern. The United States was a place in 
which they had all lived, to which they 
or their descendants would one day re- 
turn — victoriously. Meanwhile, this was 
home, where they could find comfort as 
they might. 

“Everything we can possibly need 
should be found in these mountains,” 
said David. “The problem is to find it 
and bend it to our use. We are working 
for the present as well as the future. We 
are prisoners here, in a way, and those of 
us who know the outside will probably 
always regard the Sanctuary as a prison. 
Those who come after us . . .” 

His voice trailed off. It was the first 
suggestion of hopelessness since the en- 
try, and Haslup made haste to correct it. 

“The torches,” he said, “will last 
just so long. There is no way of replac- 



ing them. But there is coal in the hills, 
and some of the corridors may perhaps 
show traces of coal. It becomes a race 
then between the eternal burning out of 
the torches and the finding of coal. Scat- 
ter and do what you can — and this time, 
search in earnest for any living thing 
that may be found in the Sanctuary.” 

He had a rough idea of the Sanctuary 
himself now, thanks to his trip through 
it with Mara. He assigned men to the 
tasks of exploring in detail, each man 
to be accompanied by women to assist 
him. Children tagged along. Few of 
their fathers were with them. Husbands 
and fathers had gone the way of other 
Americans, and only by chance did any 
families remain even partially intact. 
David, when the searchers had left, 
looked into Mara’s face. There were 
traces of tears on her lids. He merely 
stared at her, and she fought to keep 
them down. She remembered, under his 
gaze, as he intended she should, that but 
for the Sanctuary every man here would 
now be dead and the women, shamed and 
mistreated, would not be far behind 
them. 

“We’ll make out, darling,” he told 
her. 

“If you’ll always call me darling it 
will help,” she whispered. 

Cries, laughter, rang through the 
Sanctuary. Mara looked apprehensive. 

“There is slight chance of the sounds 
being heard outside,” David told her, 
“and sound makes it seem a little like 
home. After all, few of us have had 
any idea of home for two ghastly years. ’ ’ 

P UT in that light it wasn’t so bad. Be- 
sides, those cries might mean discov- 
eries of inestimable value to the new “na- 
tion” below. With lights to guide them 
there was no guessing what the inhabi- 
tants might find. David and Mara sat, 
waiting, while behind them the faces of 
unbelievable antiquity looked down on 
them. Once Mara looked up at those 
faces and shuddered. 

“They might have been caught in the 
rocks, just as we are,” she said. “And 
we may ...” 

He put his hand over her mouth. He 
didn’t care to hear it. He’d been think- 
ing the same thing — and of the millions 
of years during which the fossils had 
seen nothing save oblivion, and rocks 
pressed hard by the mountains them- 
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selves, against their faces. He thought, 
wildly, that further investigation might 
bring to light implements those ancients 
had used, but knew it was wild. There 
would be nothing. 

The inhabitants began to come back 
with their discoveries and their captures. 
Women had overcome their natural re- 
pugnance to rodents, and carried chilled 
mice in their hands or their lifted dress- 
fronts. One woman had found a nest of 
squirrels and a store of nuts. Several 
different kinds of snakes had been found, 
among them three specimens of the 
deadly rattler. These were carried gin- 
gerly. In mess-pans men carried many 
different varieties of grubs and worms 
and crawlers, and laughingly reported 
that there were many more in the cor- 
ridors. 

“I’d die before I’d eat any of those 
hideous things!” said a young girl. 

“Your ancestors ate them,” said 
David calmly. “And our biblical for- 
bears ate locusts and honey. If you’re 
hungry, you’ll eat, I’m sure. Though 
there doesn’t seem to be any honey.” 

“There are mud puppies in the rust- 
flavored pool,” said a youngster. “I 
don’t know whether they’re good for 
food ...” 

And so it went, as each reported his 
findings. Men were assigned the tasks of 
preparing places to keep the captures 
from running free, and to look after 
them. And as David had indicated, one 
far corridor projected into a bed of coal 
— a fact which had caused Lacky to cease 
work in that corridor. 

“We’ll burn out the coal,’ said David 
promptly. ‘ ‘ It will serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. Where the coal is taken out for 
burning, we ’ll brace with rocks from the 
Sanctuary as we enlarge it. It will pro- 
vide several pretty problems for us. Fire, 
and what uses we can make of it for 
cooking, for metal work. The coal gas 
will be a problem, too. Maybe we can 
find some use for it, some way of dissipat- 
ing it. In this connection great care must 
be taken that the bed itself does not take 
fire. Now, if no one objects to my con- 
tinuing in command, I will assign work. 
Women must do their share with the men. 
This place must be made livable as soon 
as is humanly possible. After a brief 
meal you will go to work. When you hear 
my signal whistle, you will come back 
here for assignment to quarters. I be- 



lieve this will be our last meal picnic- 
fashion. Our stores will be overhauled 
and inventoried at once. Then, we eat. 
Anything resembling clothing will be 
divided equally. You must all have 
realized by now that the clothing we 
wear at the moment will not last long. 
Plans must be made against certain 
nakedness tomorrow. It may even be ad- 
visable to save our clothing, for comfort 
during periods of relaxation, by begin- 
ning at once to go naked while we 
work ...” 

It was significant that not one woman 
gasped her consternation at this. They 
were all ready to take their chances with 
whatever might develop. 

They ate from cans, savoring every 
mouthful. In the mind of each was the 
thought that this food must last them un- 
til they could wring more, literally, from 
the heart of the mountain. 

“Any of you with scientific bent, 
women included,” said David, “will re- 
main with me. We can’t start too soon 
on what we must do . . .” 

He made his assignments. Two men 
and three women remained behind as the 
others left for work, advising him of their 
scientific knowledge, and that they al- 
ready had ideas which might help to 
make the place livable. One, a metal 
worker, had already selected a far cor- 
ridor in which he proposed to open shop, 
as soon as the first supply of coal came 
in from the- workers. 

“For what is coal?” he asked softly. 
“It is composed of plant-life. There may 
be a way to salvage all of that life, some- 
how. If it will still burn, it may still pro- 
vide food. Certainly its heat will be 
valuable to us when we are ready to make 
implements for mining and improvement 
of our lot here.” 

“I’ve been thinking of the insects, 
sir,” said one of the women, “and it 
strikes me that if I could find some way 
to increase their size, beyond anything 
ever attempted in any laboratory . . . 
well, who knows? A small grub that 
turns the stomach may supply delicious 
food when its meat can be taken off in 
slabs as big as hams!” 

T HERE was a disposition to laugh, 
but David Haslup did not join in it. 
The woman was in earnest. David be- 
lieved that something might be done 
about it, and said so. 
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“If the battery by which you exploded 
the charge that covered the tunnel 
mouth,” she went on, diffidently, “is 
still good . . . well, maybe I can do 
something with it. Maybe I can find a 
way to keep it charged. Maybe I can use 
it as a model for others.” 

"One trouble with that,” said David, 
“is that electrical impulses may reach 
the enemy.” 

The woman, one Nellie Horner, shook 
her head. 

“This mountain is probably full of 
electrical impulses of one kind or an- 
other. There must be plenty of radio-ac- 
tive elements. Maybe there’s radium. 
Only time and investigation will tell. 
While we’re enlarging the Sanctuary we 
may run into many things we can use. 
There must be hundreds of uses for coal, 
for instance, that we never dreamed of 
while we were outside. It wouldn ’t sur- 
prise me if we found we could clothe our- 
selves with it — for all I know, in white 
garments ! I ’ve given it plenty of 
thought. Don’t forget what George 
Washington Carver did with the humble 
peanut ! ’ ’ 

The woman’s simple statements opened 
vast vistas to the imagination of David 
Haslup. He felt then that his own job 
would be to coordinate and direct, rather 
than to create, but the urge was in him to 
dig and claw at the mountain, to make 
it give up its secrets for the comfort of 
his people. 

When he dismissed his little coterie of 
scientists, he went over in his mind his 
people’s possessions. Rifles, bullets, 

grenades which the “losers” had not 
needed. Knapsacks, canvas, khaki, mess- 
gear, canned goods. Trench knives. 

Bayonets. Clothing — was there any way 
clothing could be used that would be 
more to the general welfare than use as 
bodily covering ? To what use could 
empty tin-cans be put ? How could their 
small stock of medicine be replaced ? 

By nightfall — it would be a long time 
before any of them could think in any 
terms save those of day and night, though 
they were destined to live out the rest 
of their lives in the night-darkness of 
the Sanctuary — the first supply of coal 
was brought to Central Plaza. 

There a pit was dug and a coal fire 
built. One of the youngsters fitted up a 
strange kind of reflector, composed of 
such mirrors as the women possessed. 



combined with the lids of mess-pans, 
which cast an eerie glow over the 
solemnly silent inhabitants of the Sanc- 
tuary. It was dim orange in color, and 
covered the walls with their grotesque 
shadows. 

But they could look into one another’s 
faces, and what David Haslup saw in 
those faces, calm with unremitting cour- 
age, was good to see. 

Men were assigned areas in the cor- 
ridors and main tunnels which were, tem- 
porarily, to be their homes, and for whose 
care they and the women who fell to their 
lot were responsible. Women were al- 
lotted in the fairest way David could 
think of. Mara prepared a roster of men 
and women, each roster alphabetically ar- 
ranged. To each man eight women were 
assigned. Mara called off the man ’s name, 
after which she called off the names of 
eight women. The men offered no pro- 
test. The women shifted about, group- 
ing themselves around the men to whom 
they were assigned. 

“Changes can be made if experience 
shows these assignments to be unhappy, ” 
said David quietly. “They are not to be 
regarded as irrevocable. Contingents 
will now repair to their quarters. I have 
no instructions about conduct for the 
men, leaving that entirely in the hands 
of the women, who are sufficiently numer- 
ous to handle the situation, I think ! But 
one thing I ask the women to bear in 
mind : we cannot afford quarrels — yet. I 
look to each — well, call it family group — 
to police itself. ’ ' 

T HERE were determined expressions 
on the faces of the women. David 
felt almost like laughing, save that he 
knew that this was neither the time nor 
the incident for laughter. 

“Family groups,” each with the chil- 
dren belonging to mothers in that group 
— the division of children being thus nat- 
urally taken care of— repaired to their 
quarters. David and Mara were left 
alone before the stone faces that had 
peered so many millions of years out of 
their beds of stone. . 

David and Mara had selected the main 
tunnel for their own. Thus, in effect, it 
became “Headquarters.” 

They placed their blankets together, 
because they were meager and the stony 
floor of the Sanctuary was hard; they 
kissed each other goodnight, softly, and 
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their arms were across each other’s bod- 
ies as they slept, that first night, in the 
birthplace of a new nation. 

But wheels whirred in the head of 
David Haslup as he slept. He saw the 
wheels plainly, and they were made of 
smoothly polished granite, and by four and 
four they were fixed to box-bodies made 
of softer, lighter stone — and in his sleep 
he could hear the gentle rumbling of 
many strange four-wheeled vehicles, 
swiftly traversing the tunnels and corri- 
dors of the Sanctuary, driven by man- 
and- woman-power in the beginning, later 
by some silent power raped from the 
mountain itself. At first their travel was 
slow and laborious ; later their speed was 
dazzling, and efficient. 

He wakened once in the middle of the 
“night,” and almost heard the rumbling 
in very truth — because his brain told him 
that it was possible, that it would be 
done. 

There would be too much work for de- 
spair; the Sanctuary would hum with 
activity. 

Softly he kissed Mara as she slept, 
thrilled when her lips answered his kiss, 
and slept again. 



IV 



W ITHIN a week, with the help 
of Mara, David had learned 
all he could about the back- 
ground of each of his sub- 
jects. Each of them, it developed, either 
by experience or education, possessed 
special personal knowledge not known to 
the others. He proposed to make this 
knowledge available to all the others 
knowing that knowledge of any sort, like 
the germ from which the tales of dream- 
ers spring, could be expanded, adapted, 
used. 

Every “day,” before the intense man- 
ual labor began which was absolutely nec- 
essary to life in Sanctuary, there was a 
general meeting at Central Plaza, under 
the cold eyes of the fossils. David him- 
self began the long series of lectures, his 
first being to tell his people all he could 
remember about Paleontology as he had 
experienced it here in the Beartooth 
Range, under the aegis of Carter Lacky. 
He told his people of the ores that could 
be found here, if his people were diligent. 



He spoke of copper, silver, gold, chrome, 
all within reach — if they were all willing 
to labor prodigiously. He likened their 
work to the cleaning of the stables by 
Hercules, and emphasized that each per- 
son who heard him must become, as far as 
humanly possible, a modern counterpart 
of the legendary hero. He told them 
what he knew of mining, its dangers, its 
triumphs. He poured out his specialized 
knowledge to the limit, as an example to 
the others. Nowhere did he make the 
mistake of differentiating between men 
and women when it came to ability. 

For the next lecture he called on a 
man at random, and this one rose to 
speak haltingly of foods, their prepara- 
tion, and how they might possibly be 
wrested from the mountains. 

Another had been a good farmer, 
knowing well the elements of fertile soil 
— all of which were now locked in the 
rocks which were the home of this lost 
people. 

A woman frankly discussed obstetrics, 
and the problems of giving birth which 
they must inevitably face. Another man 
discussed medicine, insisted that no medi- 
cine used outside but could, if the right 
way were found, be produced here. 

An expert in metals and the work of 
the forge gave forth all he knew. 

An anthropologist told them stories of 
past races, from Atlantis to the recently 
destroyed United States, thus giving to 
their own experiences a potentially epic 
quality filled with inspiration. No catas- 
trophe through which they had gone, or 
might go if — by some cataclysm — the 
mountain were to close upon them, could 
surpass or be more terrible than the sink- 
ing of Atlantis, for instance, and the de- 
struction wholesale of a civilization, a 
people, a continent. Their continent, at 
least, seemed safe from destruction. His- 
tory, was the theme of his discourse, was 
but repeating itself for not even history 
recorded the number of times. Out of 
every catastrophe of the past, races had 
somehow survived, if only in small rem- 
nants, like this one, which slowly built 
themselves back to their places in the sun. 

“Place in the sun” was an unfortu- 
nate phrase, but no one caught the man 
up. None here ever expected again to see 
the sun. 

Mechanics rose and talked, and in their 
very lectures informed David where they 
best fitted into Sanctuary’s future. 
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Women who had been clerks, secretaries, 
dress-makers, even courtesans, had their 
place. So, after each lecture — and never 
a “day” passed that one was not given 
—groups fell into place naturally, and 
the backgrounds of men and women were 
forged into invisible weapons for the at- 
tack on the future. 

“You must labor as you never thought 
to labor,” was the tenor of David’s in- 
structions to them all. “You must labor 
until you are about to fall exhausted. 
Then, somewhere within you, you must 
find the strength to continue. For our 
lives and our future depend on that.” 

So order came out of what, in the 
hands of someone less practical and far- 
seeing, might have begun and ended with 
chaos. And lecture by lecture, the army 
which attacked the Sanctuary increased, 
as each person fitted more snugly into his 
proper place. 

David himself realized, almost at once, 
that the pool which did not run over 
must have an outlet of which use could 
be made. That somehow or other it must 
drain into Hell Roaring Creek — which 
flowed so swiftly down the valley below 
them. He set women to finding this out- 
let, enlarging it. He hoped in this way 
to dispose of pulverized detritus by send- 
ing it out into the stream, where it might 
be carried away without leaving trace 
enough to excite the curiosity of the 
Mongols. 

O NE man, whose business had once 
been air-conditioning, applied him* 
self to the task of seeing that the air in 
Sanctuary remained fresh and pure. 
This one worked like a Trojan. 

Jan Schmidt, the metal-worker, took 
charge of his own particular niche in one 
of the corridors, where he labored like 
Tubal-cain over a forge he somehow built 
with the rocks themselves. The expert 
on air-conditioning solved the problem 
of blowing up his coal flames, of leading 
away the coal gas. . . . 

"Work on enlarging the Sanctuary be- 
gan at once. Obviously there was no use 
for the tunnel by which they had entered, 
and material taken from the enlarging 
process was packed tightly into this, be- 
ginning just inside the area of slide. 
Thus, with each rock rolled into place, 
they shut off the world the more, and 
lifted harsher barriers against the enemy. 
And in moving rocks taken from the 



deeply buried walls they learned many 
things. They learned how to make tools 
out of rock, how to make levers appro- 
priate to the place and the circumstances, 
how to use fulcrums and where to find 
them. They found new material for mak- 
ing rollers, pries. The work of many men 
and women, pushing larger and ever 
larger rocks into the main tunnel, made 
David think of ancients who labored on 
the pyramids, of the blacks who raised 
the Citadel in Haiti for the ruthless 
Cristophe. Yet work, for them all, was 
an anodyne which gave them no chance 
to think. 

"Women, to David’s smiling amuse- 
ment, dictated whence the rocks should 
be taken, in order to leave openings 
which should become family dwelling 
places that would please them. And that 
the family group plan was taken as a 
matter of course could be seen in the 
definite building of separate rooms for 
each of the women. The women them- 
selves, after the manner of women down 
the ages, wanted everything shipshape. 
Such pitiful pretties as they had, they 
used in decorating their homes. With 
hard stone “polishers” against softer 
stone, they managed to give their places 
the unmistakable feminine touch by ren- 
dering harsh outlines less harsh, by hid- 
ing somehow surfaces against which 
nothing now possessed would avail. 

An expert on lighting worked hours on 
end, without pausing to sleep, in an ef- 
fort to light the Sanctuary in a way that 
would not burn up oxygen, and that still 
would serve. He began by taking apart 
the hands of a wrist-watch and analyz- 
ing, with the aid of a chemist, its ele- 
ments. Then he sought through the Sanc- 
tuary for supplies of those elements 
which might be used for general lighting 
— the idea being to avoid electricity. 
Now and again, as he progressed, he ex- 
plained to David what he did — and it 
was good. 

But almost a year passed before he was 
wholly successful, and during that year 
the inhabitants of the Sanctuary moved, 
for the most part, through an eerie gloom, 
scarcely brightened by the dull glow of 
Harmon Black’s — the expert — experi- 
ments in lighting. But one day he had 
it, and the Sanctuary became almost as 
light as day, for at the end of each cor- 
ridor there glowed a subterannean sun 
of huge proportions, while each “house” 
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was supplied with a small replica of one 
of those suns. 

David applied a curfew law that cov- 
ered the faces of the bigger suns at a cer- 
tain hour every night. The smaller suns 
did not come under this law, for the 
Sanctuary folk had learned to counter- 
balance rocks in the doors of their homes 
and when the doors were closed, what 
went on behind them was no concern of 
the general public. 

The chemists, and those who were rap- 
idly developing into chemists through 
necessity, found that amazing things 
could be produced from coal. They dis- 
covered clothing — of a sort — before the 
last rags the inhabitants had brought 
with them from outside had fallen from 
tkero. The women saw to it that this 
clothing was passably becoming. 

A central bathing place, in a cavern 
dug off from the pool David had first 
found, was the Mecca of them all, once 
each day, by community law. Here men, 
women and children bathed, shrieked, en- 
joyed themselves. From the fix'St com- 
monsense made nudity unworthy of com- 
ment. There was a healthy quality about 
the business of removal of clothing — and 
therefore to the dissipation of any mys- 
tery regarding the form of any of them. 
Clothing was worn for its own sake, for 
the protection it gave bodies while they 
worked — and, perhaps, behind closed 
doors, where clothing might become the 
bait of the coquettish. 

T HERE were women who had been 
midwives, and these watched all the 
others with expectant eyes. When, the 
very first time, it became certain that a 
child was to be born in the Sanctuary, a 
child who had never seen the sky, per- 
haps never would, it was a signal fox- 
general rejoicing. The prospective 
mother was the concern of every man and 
women and child in Sanctuary. No ques- 
tion that any child could ask was put 
aside. Mysteries about grown-ups that 
puzzled children were mysteries only un- 
til their questions could be answered — 
and age should give them the right to 
discover more definitely for themselves. 
Nothing that anyone did that might con- 
ceivably effect the welfare of the whole 
was hidden from the whole. People who 
advanced that welfare were commended 
before all the others; people who, mis- 
takexxly or otherwise, offeixded the public 



taste, were publicly reprimanded accord- 
ing to the degree of seriousness of the 
offense. This, for a long time, was the 
only punishment necessary — for the cul- 
prit could not hide or sulk, but was a 
prisoner with the others, the butt of sai- 
easm, the butt of quick sympathy and 
understanding when he or she fell into 
line. 

The main tunnel was packed tightly to 
the edge of the first corridor, and the 
•‘Business District” of Sanctuary had 
been greatly enlarged. And now a new 
problem developed. Where could the 
rubble go from further excavating? And 
since those mechanically inclined had an- 
ticipated this problem, the problem was 
quickly disposed of. 

The leader in this project had, long 
ago, been an engineer on the Grand Cou- 
lee Dam, where conveyors had been used 
to handle rock, sand and gravel. Pool- 
ing his knowledge with that of experts 
in kindred and allied subjects, conveyors 
were contrived. From the coal again, 
this — a substance that, when it had 
passed through the increasingly numer- 
ous crucibles of Jan Schmidt, resembled 
asphalt except that it was rubber-pliable. 

The first of many conveyors was run 
by man-power. It was an endless con- 
veyor, traveling over rollers contrived 
from the hardest rock available in Sanc- 
tuary, operated by windlasses at which 
men bent their hacks and rippled their 
muscles. Rock takexx from new diggings 
went into a crusher — also the invention 
of Jan Schmidt — and out of it onto the 
conveyor, thence along a shallow tunnel 
paralleling one of the corridors, and so 
into the outlet, of the pool, which plunged 
somewhere away into the heart of the 
mountain. 

For months after this apparatus was 
put to work David Haslup waited anx- 
iously for a dread result. If the detritus 
thus sent forth appeared too thickly in 
Hell Roaring Creek, aixd on its banks, 
some Mongol geologist might trace it to 
its source — especially if the powder con- 
tained traces of color. 

So, Jan Schmidt, before the stuff went 
into the vent, passed it through a proc- 
ess of his own designed to gather any 
gold that might be found. This was care- 
fully checked when the rocks were 
dragged out of the mountain, too. 

Months passed and the inhabitants of 
the Sanctuary remained undisturbed. 
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The woman, Nellie Horner, who had 
.asked for the battery which had closed 
the entrance to Sanctuary, had taken 
over the problem of food. She worked as 
nobody else in the place did. She never 
seemed to need sleep. She was almost a 
fanatic on the subject. She used every- 
thing. Traces of roots thrust down 
through the rocks from above. Infinite 
study of the possible by-products of coal. 
She, of them all, knew she was racing 
against time — against the absolute con- 
sumption of every comestible they had 
broxight into the Sanctuary with them. 
She overlooked nothing. She studied the 
silt in the pool, the rocks throughout the 
Sanctuary, any new rocks encountered in 
the city building. But she concentrated 
on coal. 

And on a certain “midday” — the one 
time during any given twenty four hours, 
when the whole population was together 
for food, when problems could be dis- 
cussed and neighbor be kept in close 
touch with neighbor, and David could 
study faces for any signs of discord or 
despair — Nellie Horner stopped David 
when he would have eaten of the meager 
rations to which they had been reduced. 

“Try this, David, instead,” she said 
calmly. 

I T was a grayish pellet, no larger than 
a man ’s thumb. Surprised, a little in 
doubt, he swallowed the pellet — first 
looking a question at Mara, who smiled 
and nodded, as though she were in on 
the secret — and almost instantly he had 
the sensation he had almost forgotten — 
that of having enjoyed a full meal. One 
swallow, and he had eaten to repletion. 

“Nellie! Are there more? Have you 
solved the problem, then ? ’ ’ 

“Yes. The soil of Montana and 
Wyoming is produced by erosion from 
these mountains, for the most part. 
Therefore I began with the assumption 
that all the elements to sustain life — 
which we usually receive indirectly 
through plant and animal food — could 
be found in the Sanctuary if I hunted. I 
found them. They are all in that pellet. 
My first one was as big as a man ’s head ! ’ ’ 
The others, about the great circular 
table below the fossils — a table of 
smoothly polished stone, lighted by one 
of the artificial “suns” set over the heads 
of the fossils — looked at Nellie Horner’s 
rueful face and burst into peals of 



laughter. They could imagine her hand- 
ing such a pellet to David Haslup and 
suggesting that he swallow it. 

“Fruit and vegetables and meat., all 
are in that pellet,” she said calmly, when 
the laughter had subsided. “Now, it be- 
comes a matter of wholesale manufacture 
— and I think it is a simple one. It can 
be done by the formation of a committee 
charged with the job of pi’oviding all 
the elements.” She smiled suddenly. 
“From this pellet as a starter, we can 
even provide desserts ! All the delicacies 
and preserves we’ve hungered for and 
haven’t had ...” 

“That reminds me, Nellie,” inter- 
rupted David, “of all the crawling things 
we’ve found in the Sanctuary from the 
day we entered to now, and which have 
been turned over to you. You had hopes 
of enlarging them, I remember, and feed- 
ing us with their flesh. What’s become 
of them?” 

“I destroyed them, one by one, and stole 
their internal secrets, their secrets of life. 
Without them that pellet wouldn ’t have 
been possible. We now have no need 
of them that I can see at the moment, 
though every living thing hereafter en- 
countered should be turned over to me, as 
there is, probably, no possibility of ex- 
hausting by-products.” 

Then Nellie Horner gave a lecture, 
though this was not lecture time. She 
had used the lime left in the rocks by the 
bodies of sea-creatures buried these 
countless eons agone. She had separated 
coal into its component parts. She had 
extracted secrets from roots thrust down 
by trees from somewhere atop the moun- 
tain. She had probed the minutest 
secrets of the rocks — all kinds. The 
granite, the igneous, stratified and meta- 
morphic rocks, the birds ’-eye porphyry. 

The pellet was the result. It was just 
a beginning. 

When the Sanctuary realized the full 
purport of Nellie’s success, that she had, 
probably, pushed possible starvation far 
into the future, she was applauded to the 
echo. 

“We probably owe you our lives, Nel- 
lie,” said David when silence reigned 
again. “It seems ridiculous to discuss 
any sort of reward. "What can we give 
you ? If we had rubies, diamonds, emer- 
alds, what would they mean to you, or 
us ? If we could fill your house with gold 
it would merely bo a nuisance ...” 
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“No, for I could do great things with 
gold, not as a medium of exchange, but 
chemically. Incidentally, at the far end 
of Schmidt Street” — corridors had now 
been named throughout the Sanctuary — 
“in the facing, there is gold. It becomes 
more apparent as we proceed that it is 
the beginning of a rich vein. I can use 
that, but not as payment, for the better- 
ment of all of us, if Jan can smelt the 
gold. ’ ’ 

“ Ja,” said Jan Schmidt, “that can I 
do, Nellie, any time you wish it! I can 
smelt, melt or burn anything!” 

He had, in the past, almost proved this 
literally, for into his fire went the refuse 
— for which no use could conceivably be 
found — human and otherwise, of the Sanc- 
tuary, its gases being sent out through 
vents in the cavern. 

“Then we can only give you our heart- 
felt thanks, Nellie, ’ ’ said David. 

“No, David, I can be paid, and in coin 
that may enrich us all.” 

H E elevated his eyebrows in surprise. 
“But how?” 

■'I want,” she said simply, “ a son to 
follow after me. I want him now, so 
that he will grow up before I am old, 
and I can teach him all I know now, and 
have learned by then, before I die. ’ ’ 
“But that, Nellie, should be simple. 
You are part of the household of George 
Blake ...” 

“In name only, David,” said George 
Blake, grinning. “She hasn’t made a 
fuss about it, but there you are. I ’ve an 
idea she knew what she wanted, from the 
very beginning. I didn ’t figure in it any- 
where. ’ ’ 

David began to get a hint of what was 
coming. He jerked a glance at Mara, 
who met his eyes squarely. Mara smiled. 
He tried to read her eyes, seeing in them 
nothing but pride, understanding and 
love. He knew, though nothing had been 
said about it yet, that she was to bear 
him a child. Now . . . 

“You’ve guessed it, David,” said Nel- 
lie quietly. “ I am not romantic. I have 
no time for love. I am too busy with my 
work. For that reason, and that reason 
only, I wish to pass on what I know to a 
child of my own. It is a simple matter, 
I think everybody will agree with me, 
costing neither of us anything especially. 
It is the only claim I will make on your 
time, affection or person.” 



It was typical of the commonsense 
strides the Sanctuary had made that 
now those about the great table, select- 
ing a spokesman by a meeting of eyes, 
stepped into the discussion — and that in 
none of it was there a single indication 
of ribaldry, confusion or license. 

“There is no question of refusing, 
David,” said the spokesman calmly. 

David said, catching Mara’s slight 
nod: “I shall be honored more than I 
can say, Nellie.” 

Nellie’s sharp reply was typical of 
her. “Don't kid yourself, David. I’m 
probably the most ambitious, selfish 
woman in the Sanctuary. I ’m asking for 
myself. That my desire means prolonged 
benefit for Sanctuary is purely an ac- 
cident. That you appeal to me as the 
instrument is not accident, but a deci- 
sion reached after studying every other 
man in the place as painstakingly as I 
have studied the rocks, and for much the 
same reason. If there were other men I 
might look further. Of those here you 
come the nearest to what I have in 
mind. ’ ’ 

She had been too busy talking to par- 
take of food. Now, with a gamin grin, 
she popped a gray pellet into her mouth, 
rose from the table. 

Weeks drew on before David Haslup 
was entirely easy in his mind. But then 
he felt, finally, that Mara had taken it 
as a matter of course. Besides, she was 
busily preparing for the time when she 
herself would bring new life into the 
Sanctuary. 

But other children came first, and with 
them startled realization of what their 
tomorrows might be like. 



V 



I N a manner of speaking the Sanc- 
tuarians continued their retreat. 
That is, they moved constantly deeper 
into the mountains, improving their 
habitation as they went. Their trend was 
north, east and west — north and east un- 
til David knew that to extend the city 
further to the east would bring that bor- 
der of it too close to the outside, after- 
ward north and west, where potential 
borders were, for all practical purposes, 
limitless. 

In him there was a hope that would 
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not die. The hope was that other rem- 
nants had survived, and that in course 
of time the Sanctuarians would make 
contact with them. And to this end, fur- 
ther, when the lower levels, or “stories,” 
of Sanctuary, had dropped below outside 
ground level by several hundreds of feet, 
he planned on excavating to the south, 
hoping to contact yet other remnants 
there. The project seemed almost beyond 
the bounds of possibility, as far beyond 
their powers as flight to the Moon or 
Mars had been beyond the power of Amer- 
icans on the surface. But they had kept 
trying, rejecting, trying again, and so 
would he. 

Progress on the building of Sanctuary 
seemed to travel with heart-breaking, 
soul-searing slowness, with a maximum 
of labor and a minimum of result. They 
seemed never, really, to get anywhere. 

Then he wakened one “day” — actually 
now, the day underground coincided with 
a day aboveground, even to light and 
darkness — to the realization that the 
Sanctuarians had been underground for 
ten years ! In the beginning, none would 
have discussed such a length of time. It 
would never pass. Yet it had, and The 
Entry had occurred but yesterday. He 
got to thinking, until by now it had be- 
come a habit, of The Entry in capitals. 
The Sanctuarians had, in effect, reversed 
the process of the ancient Hebrews. 
Their ’s had been The Exodus. He sup- 
posed, in time, that The Entry would 
have as great a value in history, the his- 
tory of the Sanctuarians, as The Exodus 
had had in the history of the Hebrews. 
History, repeating itself. You could 
scarcely go far wrong by working to the 
end, deliberately, that it should repeat 
itself. 

What now, in the way of progress, 
could the Sanctuary show ? David Ilas- 
lup began to enumerate them. Some of 
them made him smile. For instance, the 
dismay of men and women alike when 
they discovered that, hidden away from 
the sun, their skin took on a grayish, 
sickly pallor. Immediately, browbeaten 
by the women, steps were taken to cor- 
rect this. As a result, there was one vast 
“sun-room,” lighted by “sun-lamps” — 
whose light came indirectly, and through 
millions of years, via coal, from the sun 
— to which those who desired it retired 
daily, to bask in the light, nude, and take 
on the tan they were afraid to lose. 



David smiled as he remembered the 
grand opening of the sun-room. Yet it 
had been beneficial, if only psychologi- 
cally. 

Then what? 

The Sanctuary was, roughly, five times 
its original size. To traverse it all, afoot, 
now, was a long, fatiguing job. It was 
seldom done that way, save by walking 
enthusiasts who didn’t mind long treks 
and many flights of steps. Most Sanc- 
tuarians preferred the speedy, silent ele- 
vators, which passed from level to level 
in the center of columns which upheld 
the series of roofs. One didn’t have to 
walk far to find any elevator to any 
place he wished to visit. These lifts were 
run by eager young people, some of 
whom had come into the Sanctuary with 
the original band, some of whom had 
been born in the Sanctuary. 

“Houses” were spacious and well 
furnished. Nellie Horner, now one of 
the foremost scientists, had taken bed- 
clothing, clothing, furniture, food, al- 
most everything the whims of a house- 
wife and lfer sister-housewives could 
wish for, from the very rocks. And Nel- 
lie ’s pride was her son, Carter, perhaps 
the brightest of the crop of subterannean- 
born. He resembled David closely, and 
knew that David was his father, a fact 
which he accepted without comment. 
Carter was Nellie’s only son, whom she 
almost worshipped. His brain was 
lightning-swift, proof that when Nellie 
had made her selection she had known 
pretty well what she was doing. If she 
remembered the circumstances of Car- 
ter’s conception and birth she gave no 
indication of it. She was driven by a 
very fever of industry, always. 

M ARA was the mother of six chil- 
dren, three boys and three girls — 
and Mara was quietly happy with them, 
for they compared favorably with the 
son of Nellie Horner. Mara undertook 
the education of them herself. She had 
had little to do in the progress of Sanc- 
tuary, not because she had no talents, 
but because David had not thought to 
set her any tasks save those of assisting 
him in the work — increasingly heavy 
and important — of coordination. 

As a X’esult of Mara’s attempt at edu- 
cation, other women sent their children 
to her, almost automatically, to free 
themselves for their own labor — which 
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nobody had to tell them to do, because 
work had become a habit without which 
most of them would have pined away 
and died. If, now, any Sanctuarian de- 
sired a return to pre-war conditions out- 
side, none mentioned it. Sanctuary had 
really and truly become “home” to them 
all. 

Mara’s work had now become per- 
haps the most important in Sanctuary, 
for she was preparing the inhabitants 
for tomorrow. David honored her re- 
quests for help, and whenever she de- 
sired it, experts in various lines were in- 
structed to help^ter with the children. 
So, knowledge which the Sanctuarians 
had reached by the hard way, were 
drilled into the heads of the children. 

Nellie Horner, without asking anyone, 
had quietly added the making of a his- 
tory to her other labors — for paper had 
been, as a matter of course, one of her 
major projects. With the help of the 
others she had managed a printing press 
of sorts, which worked with amazing 
speed. Printing, copying, binding, be- 
came the labor of certain selected 
women. 

Sanctuary had its first volume of his- 
tory, and many volumes grew out of it. 
There appeared, as if by magic, books 
on metals, paleontology, anthropology — 
the three latter, especially, would have 
startled the world had they been given 
to it — mining, foods; books of fiction, 
with outside locales, against the day 
when the human mind had forgotten 
what the outside looked like; books of 
fiction with locales inside the Sanctuary. 

After absolute necessities had been 
taken care of, all hands gave their best 
to producing luxuries that had been 
their ’s outside. The time was not yet 
ripe, but one day there would be motion 
pictures. There already were telephones. 
There would be television later. A 
strange, awesome adaptation of radio 
had been produced. No blaring loud- 
speaker filling the Sanctuary with ad- 
vertising, but a teletype machine — a 
master machine connected up with other 
like machines, all through Sanctuary — 
which recorded matters of interest to the 
Sanctuarians, and by which the adults 
kept in touch with the outside world. 
Bulletins from outside told the Sanctu- 
arians what was happening to the lands 
they had lost. No such bulletin ever ac- 
complished anything save to fill those 



who had been part of The Entry with 
white-hot fury. In the end they were 
discontinued, save in a central office 
where a committee, of which David was 
chairman, kept in touch with the outside. 
Now was no time to fan hatreds about 
which nothing could be done. Much 
time must still pass. 

But when they thought of vandal feet 
in their erstwhile domains, of alien cities 
rising where their own had stood; as 
they thought how even the tombs of their 
people were being utterly obliterated, 
fury filled them to the exclusion of all 
else. 

So, these bulletins were only taken 
when the committee felt that they were 
becoming too satisfied with their lot, and 
needed to be reminded of what they had 
lost. 

Through the mighty masonry which 
separated the corridors now ran 
“trains,” slowly but surely developed 
from Jan Schmidt’s conveyors. The 
conveyors had gone deeper into the 
mountain, as everything that could be 
done with the first settled area was done, 
and pronounced good. These trains were 
constantly in use, taking Sanctuarians 
to and from their work. If some of them 
remembered New York and its subways, 
or the vast plains with their flyers, with 
nostalgia, they were too busy to give way 
to it. A good percentage of them, David 
knew, would have left the Sanctuary 
with far more reluctance than they had 
entered it in the beginning. They had 
literally put down their roots. 

Children overran the place, for neither 
fathers nor mothers had shirked their 
responsibilities. The shrieks and cries of 
boys and girls rang endlessly down the 
corridors. But from the moment they 
began to show signs of intelligence, their 
education began. The population of 
Sanctuary had increased from four hun- 
dred and fifty to twenty-five hundred. 
Many of the youngsters who had been 
part of The Entry had mated and done 
their share to increase the population. 

O NCE each month, as solemnly as 
mass in a great outside cathedral, 
the younger ones were gathered together 
to hear the story of The Entry. They 
listened to a paean of hate against “in- 
vaders” they had never seen, and to most 
of them “invader’s” was just a word 
without meaning. The monthly reading 
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— from a small book prepared by Nellie 
Homer — became part of Sanctuary tra- 
dition. The children listened with re- 
spect, as their parents, outside, had lis- 
tened to sermons in churehs, to dogma in 
Sunday Schools. Church was held, too, 
on Sundays — and Sunday School was 
part of the lives of them all. 

There had been a score of deaths since 
The Entry. Men and women had been 
killed by slides in the coal mine. Women 
had died in childbirth. Babies had been 
stillborn. There was a place, in the or- 
iginal area of Sanctuary, set aside for 
their ashes. Their bodies, as a matter of 
course, and because of the limits of 
space, were the first consideration of Jan 
Schmidt. Their ashes, in urns bom from 
the fertile imagination of Nellie Homer, 
were sealed in niches in a vast granite 
wall, and outside the seals were the 
names, dates of birth and death, and any 
other matter that parents might desire. 

There was space enough on this one, 
first-selected, wall, for the ashes of 
twenty thousand dead. When there were 
simply twenty, David Haslup stood 
under the epitaphs and mused, alone. 

“I wonder how many there will be 
there before we are able to attack the 
Mongols — take them by surprise. I 
wonder how many there will be there 
ten years from now? I wonder how 
many there will be here when it is my 
turn to begin my eternal rest?” 

He was thirty-six years old now. Ap-. 
proximately half of his life had been 
lived. He had no fear of death. He 
even thought with something of pleasure, 
of leaving his ashes in Sanctuary. He 
had one dread : that the name of Mara 
Carlin might be there ahead of his. 
Without her, he knew, he would surely 
die. Even Sanctuary, with all its prog- 
ress, its growing glory, would be empty 
if she preceded him. 

He turned away, to find her standing 
beside him. Perhaps she read his 
thoughts; she often did. 

“Let’s hope, David darling,” she 
whispered, “that death comes to us on 
the same day, the same minute of the 
same hour ! Anything else, even thought 
of it, fills me with terror ! ’ ’ 

David did not answer. Through the 
nearer corridors rang the musical cries 
of Sanctuary’s playing children. They 
gave no thought to death. It was doubt- 
ful if, even in this corridor, they lifted 



their heads to look at inscriptions as 
they played, or lowered their voices be- 
cause ashes of their elders were so close — 
and eternally silent. 

“Is our one ambition, return to the 
outside, the confusion of our enemies, 
safe in their hands, Mara?” he asked 
softly. 

She did not answer. There was no 
need to answer. 

Those children had never seen the 
sky. “Horizon” was just a word, and 
blue . . . well, there was sometimes blue 
to be seen in the flames of Jan Schmidt ’s 
crucibles, and there was all the blue they 
knew about that had any meaning. 

There was a vague fear, deep within 
him, as David took Mara’s hand, return- 
ing with her to the rather spacious 
“house” they shared with their children. 
Knowing that still another would come 
there to join them, before the year was 
ended, David wondered if, after all, he 
had not made a mistake, that night in 
the Valley of Hell Roaring Creek; if he 
had not made a mistake when he found 
the way for some of them to survive. 

Then he shrugged, hating himself for 
his doubt; again, and overpoweringly, 
conscious of the happy cries of Sanc- 
tuary’s children. 



VI 



N EVER for more than a few min- 
utes of time, during all the ten 
years he had guided the des- 
tinies of Sanctuary, had David 
Haslup forgotten all that had led up to 
The Entry. Mongols possessed the erst- 
while United States. Yellow faces 
breathed the air that for generations had 
known only the white. Alien feet trod 
the beloved soil for which his forbears 
had fought and died. Americans had 
conquered and made fruitful the soil ; 
Mongols had, by conquest, taken the 
fruits of their labor, made useless their 
sacrifices. 

Maybe, in a way, in taking back what 
Americans had wrested from the Red- 
man, Asiatics but reclaimed their own — 
but Americans had remained for gen- 
erations in possession, the required nine 
points of all law. 

Therefore, David’s hatred for the in- 
vaders grew with the years, was part, 
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always, of his moments of meditation. 
That his descendants might lose sight of 
their duty to the past, might become con- 
tent with their lot, was almost unthink- 
able. A day of reckoning for the in- 
vaders must come. It scarcely mattered 
if it were delayed for generations, as long 
as it came in the end. It must never be 
lost sight of. 

He couldn’t remember when the doubt, 
the fear, had come to him. 

But it was there, and he must do some- 
thing about it. First, of course ; he must 
wait until Sanctuarian children reached 
something approximating the age of 
judgment — until, in David’s case, he 
could pass on to his two oldest sons, 
Carter Lacky Horner and David Haslup, 
Junior, what he had in mind. He was 
still young ; there was plenty of time. 

He allowed five more years to pass be- 
fore he decided to begin their education 
in hatred and vengeance. Five years of 
effort, of progress, five years during 
which further amazing inventions devel- 
oped in Sanctuary, and he watched the 
growing up of scores of boys and girls 
who seemed perfectly satisfied with the 
state into which they had been born. 

Youngsters who had come in with the 
adults, during The Entry, were somehow 
a tiny race apart. Their memory of the 
trek through the Rockies must be even 
more poignant than his own. They must 
recall something of the outside. Yet their 
formative years had been spent in Sanc- 
tuary. They seemed to fit in nowhere — 
almost as though they were more alien 
than either the adults or the subter- 
annean-born. 

Mara gave David two more children. 
He had other children, by other women, 
in Sanctuary — through arrangements 
made by Mara for, she said, the public 
welfare — toward whom he did not feel 
the fierce parental devotion that he did 
toward those of Mara and himself and, 
in slightly lesser degree, his son by Nellie 
Horner. 

There now were a hundred and fifty 
epitaphs in the columbarium. David 
had forgotten the census figures of Sanc- 
tuary, though they were around some- 
where. He was forty-one, and felt like 
an old man, a patriarch, and knew that 
most of the youngsters so regarded him, 
after the universal manner of their kind. 
Sanctuary still expanded, solid on its 
foundations, safe under its mighty roof, 



alive with people like a hive of bees, 
filled with comfort for those who de- 
served it because they still worked for 
it as heartily as they had from the be- 
ginning. 

On a certain day, fifteen years after 
The Entry, he paid a brief visit to Nellie 
Horner. 

‘'Nellie, will you send Carter to me 
this evening at eight?” 

“‘Why, David, of course. May I ask 
why?” • 

‘‘I wish to tell him, and Mara’s first- 
born, the reason why all of us are here, 
what drove us here. ...” 

Her ready smile vanished. ‘ ‘ And give 
them a dose of your own bitterness, 
David? You wish to, as it were, ‘pass 
on the torch,’ so that our children may 
be inspired to start a war some day with 
the Mongols?” 

* ‘ That ’s it. Do you mind, Nellie ? ’ ’ 

H ER face brightened again. ‘ ‘ I have 
never been anything but loyal to 
you in word, deed and thought, David, ’ ’ 
she said. ‘‘Now is no time to change. 
But, David ...” 

She paused, a worried frown on her 
brow. 

‘‘Yes, Nellie?” 

“Whatever happens, David, do not al- 
low it to embitter you further. Perhaps, 
in a way, life lias passed you by here. 
Maybe you’ve changed a lot more than 
you think. All of us who came in with 
you most certainly have ...” 

“What are you trying to tell me, 
Nellie ? That I may be disappointed in 
the reception my sons give what I have 
to say?” 

“Exactly. They would never lack in 
loyalty to the leader of Sanctuary. But 
they have ideas of their own. They’ve 
been well educated. They retain every- 
thing they hear. And they have minds 
of their own. In more ways than you 
can imagine, because of their very back- 
grounds, they are incomprehensible to 
you. Bear it in mind, David. If you 
were too bitterly disappointed I should 
be heartbroken.” 

“You feel so strongly about me then, 
Nellie?” his voice was very soft. 

“Perhaps you have noticed, David, 
that I have never looked at another man 
in Sanctuary.” 

Flustered, confused, somewhat terri- 
fied, David left her. He went to Mara, 
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reporting faithfully every word of the 
conversation with Nellie Homer. 

“She loves you, David, if that is any 
comfort, with whatever love she has left 
beyond her work. If anything were to 
happen to me . . .” 

He stopped her with a quick clasp of 
his hand. 

Eight o’clock. Carter Lacky Horner 
and David Haslup Junior, strapping 
boys of fourteen, whose very appearance 
filled him with pride that dimmed his 
eyes, faced him across his own desk. For 
a long moment he looked from one to the 
other. 

Then, as briefly as possible, trying to 
keep much of the hatred and bitterness 
out of his voice, he “passed on the 
torch.” He told of the Mongols, the in- 
vaders with yellow faces. He told them 
again of the outside, where horizons were 
not restricted by stone walls, where stars 
and planets hung in the skies of day and 
night. He tried with all his eloquence, 
developed by years of inspiring Sanctu- 
arians to greater and greater effort, to 
show them the world he remembered. 

And he watched their faces as he did 
so, trying not to see the growing unbelief 
in their strong young faces. 

“Not in your time,” he concluded, 
“or even in the time of your children’s 
children’s children, will it come to pass. 
But the word must be heard here, and 
passed on in its turn when you have 
reached the age where life becomes more 
and more uncertain. Our lands outside, 
bounded only by the great oceans, must 
be regained. For generations you have 
but to be fruitful to full capacity, and 
multiply — but always the word must be 
passed on. Have you anything to say ? ’ ’ 

The two stalwart boys looked at each 
other as though for confirmation of a 
silent, mutual thought. Then David 
Haslup Junior, cleading his throat, spoke 
softly, fearfully at first, then gaining 
courage as he watched his father’s face. 

“Can you really expect us to believe 
that our origin is as you have stated, 
father? Don’t you give us credit for 
even the rudiments of intelligence ? Why 
should we make war on people who, for 
all we know to the contrary, do not exist 
at all ? How can we believe in them, and 
the harm they did you — as you say — 
when your story is coupled with so many 
other absurdities?” 

David gasped. ‘ ‘ Absurdities ? ” he re- 



peated, choking on the word. 

David Junior looked about him, then 
lifted a paperweight from his father’s 
desk. It was a polished piece of bird’s- 
eye porphyry that had been given the 
boy’s father on his thirty-fourth birth- 
day by Nellie Horner. 

Y OU speak of stars that hang in the 
sky, father, unsupported. How can 
we believe this? Look! I drop this pa- 
perweight. Inevitably, surely, it falls to 
the floor. By no device we know can it 
be made to hang in midair. And what 
has our experience been, as far back as 
we can remember, in the matter of hori- 
zons? We try, with picks, mattocks and 
spades, to enlarge Sanctuary — and what 
happens? Do we ever come to any vast 
cavern, such as you mention, where there 
are no walls ? No, we never do, and why ? 
Because it is inconceivable that we should 
come to any opening beyond which, at 
any distance, no wall exists. Our intel- 
ligence tells us that no such vast space 
can possibly exist, for it must be bounded 
by something! Has it not been proved 
in Sanctuary, times without number? 
We have burst through into mighty cav- 
erns, but mighty though they were, there 
were always limits which we could reach 
by exploration; therefore it follows log- 
ically that no cavern is without measur- 
able limit ; that, then, this vast emptiness 
you mention is . . . shall we call it a 
dream, father? Not, father, that we 
question your faith in what must have 
been passed on to you. ...” 

David Haslup, his face purple, rose to 
his feet. 

“Are you presuming to question my 
veracity? To say that what I have told 
you is not true?” 

Again his two oldest sons hesitated, 
visibly unwilling to anger or hurt their 
father. Then Carter Lacky Horner an- 
swered. 

“It isn’t that, father. It’s just that 
your faith is greater than ours. You be- 
lieve because you have faith. We, the 
younger, more progressive generation, 
believe only what reason assures us is 
true. Perhaps your educational advan- 
tages were not as great as ours have been, 
father!” 

“Are you trying to tell me,” said 
David Haslup, with dreadful humor, 
“that I am passe, an old fogy?” 

To his unbelieving horror his two sons, 
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after a swift, shamed exchange of 
glances, looked at the floor and made no 
reply. 



CHAPTER VII 



D AVID HASLUP sat in his Medi- 
tation Room, deep in thought. 
Once each week he went to the 
Columbarium to commune with 
his forefathers, and always before he 
went he spent a little time with himself, 
a period of conditioning through which 
the better to appreciate his own status 
in the stream of time. Prom this room, 
by pressure on a button, he could see any 
part of Sanctuary he desired, speak with 
anyone he desired, appear in picture 
form to any inhabitant. That he seldom 
met those most distant, in the flesh, 
scarcely mattered. One had not the time 
for close personal contact. 

But just now he was unconcerned 
about the workings of Sanctuary. They 
seemed to go on without him, fulfilling 
themselves in a routine which had begun 
further back in time than any one could 
recall. 

David was entirely alone. Not even 
his sweetheart was allowed to intrude 
upon him in the Meditation Room. He 
was alone with his thoughts. Soon he 
would go out through all the sounds, all 
the fevered activity, of Sanctuary, to the 
great Columbarium, there to renew his 
spirit, there to gather fresh courage from 
the brave ones who had gone before him 
along the stream of time. 

But even in this it was difficult for 
David Haslup to be entirely still. Race 
was strong in him always, and his race 
had been one of swift, decisive action. 
There seemed at times to be even a kind 
of restlessness in the Columbarium, as 
though vanished souls were stirring in 
their eternal sleep, bothered by emana- 
tions from Sanctuary which offended 
their sense of the fitness of things. It 
had been passed on to David that his 
task was to make sure that no such of- 
fense, ever should come to pass. And 
during his moments of quiet meditation 
in his own room, and later in the great 
silent halls of the Columbarium, he al- 
ways felt that the spirits of his forefath- 
ers were very close, striving, through the 
invisible mists of time to advise him. 



He rose from his throne-like seat of 
stone, moved to the huge rock door, 
pressed a button. The door swung si- 
lently open. David regarded it with ap- 
preciation, wondering by just what 
means the oldtimers had set it in its 
place, solid and sure against the passage 
of time. 

He walked out and the door closed be- 
hind him. He passed along the Street 
of the Elders, where only those in power 
were allowed to walk, turning right into 
the First Ramp which led a few yards to 
the oldest Escala. There, on rollers as 
old as the doors, almost as old as the 
rocks themselves, moved the Escala, a 
smooth way of black that never ceased to 
move, and that was forever silent. 

He stepped onto it and was whisked 
away as he stood. Once, according to the 
old books, there had been seats on the 
Escala, but these had undermined the 
stamina of the Sancturians and had 
long since been removed ; so long ago that 
the footprints of men had rubbed out 
even the marks they had left on removal. 
Personally, David did not think there 
had ever been such seats. It would cer- 
tainly have been knovm to the founding 
fathers that seats in public places were 
doomed to destroy the aggressiveness of 
the people. 

He rode for ten minutes, deep into the 
Sanctuary, toward the Original Area 
named in the books, which the old tales 
said had been that first occupied by the 
Sanctuarians, and where David himself 
had found evidence that tended to prove 
that the Columbarium had once, indeed, 
been the abode of the living. 

Great suns played over the stalwart 
figure of David Haslup as he passed the 
successive corridors. They were set at 
the ends of each corridor, to cast their 
beneficient light upon travelers. No one 
could remember their, origin, and the old 
books had been obviously wrong in many 
instances with reference to them. Some, 
doubtless, of the facts had been either lost 
entirely or obscured by time. 

He stepped out at the end of the Street 
of Mourners, and into the Elevator of 
the Elders, by which the ashes of the 
ruling dead were transported to the Co- 
lumbarium. The elevator moved with 
breath-taking swiftness which never 
ceased to amaze David, that his people 
had built so well and solidly in their 
time. For by this way Sanctuarians 
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came the closest to the roof which cov- 
evered all the Sanctuary, and so closer 
to the All, where everything was made 
plain — but only after death, beyond 
which the living could never intrude or 
inquire. 

I NTO the Columbarium, onto another 
Escala which seemed in itself to have 
about it the odor of antiquity, the breath 
of an ancient sorrow. 

Thus, to the Columbarium of the El- 
ders themselves. 

A mighty, far-reaching place, the Co- 
lumbarium, if one included in it the rest- 
ing places of all who had vanished, by 
death, from Sanctuary. The mind liter- 
ally reeled in an attempt to comprehend 
the actual number whose feet had trod 
all these highways and byways, and that 
now would never sound again through 
any save ghostly corridors. 

He stepped off at last in the Colum- 
barium of Haslup, and began, as always, 
with the first David Haslup. He had 
been far-seeing, that first Haslup, or 
amazingly vain. One could never know 
for sure. But one thing was certain : in 
the face of the square of rock behind 
which his ashes were hidden, a stone pic- 
ture of the first David Haslup had been 
cut — according to the old books, by a 
woman, one Nellie Horner, doubtless one 
of the concubines of the first David 
Haslup. 

To David Haslup it was always an 
eerie experience to look at that picture, 
for it might well have been his own. He 
knew that when he was an old man he 
would surely be able, if he wished to pose 
for another picture of the first David 
Haslup. 

David lifted his hand in salute. “You 
were all right, oldtimer,” he whispered, 
meaning no disrespect whatever. “You 
were a tough old buzzard — whatever that 
word may mean! — in your time, and I 
don’t blame you if you found it neces- 
sary, in the name of the law and order, 
to tell a few harmless lies to your people. 
You must have had your hands full.” 

He moved on to the next David Has- 
lup. 

That one, the son of the first, might 
have been almost a twin brother of the 
first. A slightly different color to the 
eyes, perhaps, an inheritance from Mara 
Carlin, the man ’s mother. Rather mys- 
tieal, on the whole, however. Sometimes 



he wondered why Sanctuarians persisted 
in keeping these oldtimers as part of 
Sanctuary legend. Sometimes David was 
minded to open the rock vaults and see 
for himself whether there were actually 
human ashes behind the austere, patri- 
archal picture of his first known ances- 
tor — whom Sanctuary legend credited as 
descended from the gods. Let the peo- 
plet think that, since it helped those who 
ruled them. It did no one any harm, 
and the intelligent could accept just so 
much of the legend as he wished, and no 
more. 

He mewed on to the next David Has- 
lup. 

To the next. Then, to the next, smil- 
ing a little, as always, when he realized 
how egotism had dictated to each David 
that his firstborn should bear his given 
name. It was strange, really, how ego- 
tism persisted. When David himself had 
a son, his name, too, would be David. 

He would look like his dad, too, David 
thought proudly. 

On to the next David, and the next. 
Their pictures — for the Horner family 
had continued on, their duties passing 
down from Nellie to her son, and after 
him to his sons, to the present — were 
carved in the doors of their final resting 
places. 

There were ten David Haslups. David 
was the eleventh in line. And his pride 
in his ancestor was boundless. It wasu ’t 
difficult for him to believe that his peo- 
ple had supernatural or divine origin — 
else how had their mysterious power, 
their inheritance of command, passed on 
so surely, and inevitably, to the present 
day? 

Of course the books probably didn’t 
have the right answers, but where there 
was smoke there must be fire, and they 
probably had been built — the old theories 
— on a basis of fact. Some day, when he 
was old, he would take time to make re- 
search into his family’s past. It was a 
huge family now, of course, for the Has- 
lups had been prolific even into old age. 
Only the firstborn of each generation, 
of course, held power and command over 
the others. This, too, must have had its 
beginning somewhere. 

David remembered the date of death 
under the picture of the first Haslup : 
1996. The old boy had died at the age of 
eighty, and David grinned as he recalled 
the legend that the old chap had had four 
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posthumous children, all boys ! 

The date of death under the picture of 
David’s own father, four years in the 
past, was A.D. 2498. Already, with the 
turning of the century, Sanctuary had 
expanded, grown, become more modern. 
David puffed out his chest a little, and 
thought : 

“Even you, dad, would be amazed at 
our progress if you could come back, in 
this Year of Our Lord 2502 and see what 
changes have come about. I think you’d 
be proud of me, though the old guy at 
the far end would probably lift his pa- 
triarchal hands in horror at plenty of 
the things we are doing. ” 

H E paused, rolled “Year of Our 
Lord” over his tongue again, trying 
for the thousandth time to understand 
just what it might mean. Mystical, aba- 
cadrabra words, probably, whose mean- 
ing was lost in the mists of time. A lot 
of mists of time could form, and be 
washed away in the ah' currents of Sanc- 
tuary, to form again, in five hundred odd 
years. One could scarcely envisage five 
hundred years. It was more difficult 
even than trying to imagine a time be- 
fore one’s own birth. 

Before leaving the Columbarium of 
Ilaslup, David made a separate trip, as 
always, to the niches which held the ashes 
of the mothers of the family, with whom 
his spiritual communion was somehow, 
and incomprehensibly, closer. From 
Mara Carlin, the first, on down through 
all the mothers, gentle, determined, 
lovely faces looked forth. Those faces al- 
most, usually, made him feel sure that 
his family was of divine origin. For 
their eyes were deep wells, filled with 
secrets, longings, hunger — and promise. 
And all had been fecund. 

He would often talk aloud to the moth- 
ers, feeling that they somehow answered 
him. When he caught himself at it, he 
usually broke off, lest he inspire himself 
to believe, as most Sanctuarians believed, 
that they were, or had been, the reposi- 
tories for the seed of gods from — where ? 
There were tales about that, but hard to 
believe. 

He left the Columbarium for a swift 
tour of inspection of some of Sanctuary, 
almost forgetting the Black Columba- 
rium where the infamous were entombed 
— their rectangular niches unmarked by 
pictures, the plaques bearing neither 



birth nor death dates. Sanctuary had 
cremated and interred the ashes of these, 
but had tried to forget them — as they, 
before dying, had known they would be 
forgotten. The first to be dishonored 
with a black plaque in the Black Colum- 
barium had killed a brother Sanctuarian 
with a rock, over a woman. Silly on the 
face of it, since women were equal, and 
only fools contended for the favor of any 
given one. That, of course, had been 
long ago. 

Another had tried to gain favors for 
himself by “cornering” — whatever that 
might mean, obviously having meant 
something horrible when it had hap- 
pened, generations back — the food pellets 
of his country-folk. 

Those two, and the other score or so 
in the Black Columbarium, had been fit- 
tingly punished. They had worked out 
their lives away from their fellows — who 
were forbidden even to speak their 
names, this last in order, among other 
reasons, that their offspring should 
escape the stigma of their crimes — grow- 
ing old, inevitably to fill dishonored 
niches. 

David always looked into this cold, 
ghastly place, for a reason of his own. 
It reminded him that he must never al- 
low selfish considerations to interfere 
with his duty. For even he, David Has- 
lup, might fill one of those niches, pic- 
tureless, dateless, to the end of time. 
There was, he had heard, a Haslup in 
there now, a family renegade, a black 
sheep — queer expressions, those oldtim- 
ers had had ! Meaningless, most of them 
— and David knew that whatever tradi- 
tion said about the divine origin of his 
forefathers, there was really little ques- 
tion that the current crop was human 
thi'oughout. Thinning divinity, no 
doubt, through intercourse with Sanctu- 
arians ! 

On, into Sanctuary, shrugging his 
shoulders to cast off the weight of depres- 
sion a visit to the Black Columbarium 
always gave him. He could never forget 
that the face of the sun in the Black 
Columbarium had died long ago, as had 
the hopes of the men who had left their 
ashes in the dishonored corridor. 

Out among the blazing suns, then, 
where Sanctuary was busy. And there, 
as though by prearrangement — though 
it was nothing of the sort, except that 
some mental communication usually 
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brought it about:— he was met/by Hela 
Dorn, whom he Idved, who lpved him — 
though both insistecL~th«t''fney did not 
believe in love, and were planning to 
mate and rear children scientifically and 
sensibly. They touched hands and fore- 
heads, and David said : 

“ I ’ve been to see them again, Hela. It 



for instance, was something the last 
three generations had developed. It did 
away, for all time, with a habit that had 
lasted for generations — unbelievable as 
it seemed. In the old days men and 
women restored themselves in a crude, 
disgraceful, shameless way — by opening 
their mouths and taking into them cer- 



always saps my strength, somehow. tain grayish pellets. It must have been 

past is so ponderous, so staggerir'' +l,of 1,1 " -p-w-a 

it tires me. Come into a Restori^r 
with me. Do you feel the nee< 

Restored?” 



rrrible, long ago — during the fabled 
daVs of Central Plaza and the common 
table — for peopla.to have to look at one 
another’s opening and closing mouths, 
and the lewd, libidinous habit of stuffing 

S HE smiled brightly. That kmle of tfrem with gray pellets. 

hers always did things to David This was much, much better. Here one 
heart. It made his heart jump and ham- 



mer. There was something divine in it, 
no question about about that. Hela was 
lovely, from the crown of her head — 
topped by hair that matched the brightest 
of Sanctuary’s suns for color — to the 
soles of her feet. And she always dressed 
exactly right. Smooth fitting waist and 
bodice of the col or of birds ’-eye porphyry, 
to match her hair — both articles of cloth- 
ing, in all consistency, derived from that 
rock — dress of sheening, polished, but 
amazingly pliable granite, shoes that 
managed to look neat and tidy despite 
their size. The size was necessary be- 
cause in the soles reposed the substance 
which all but neutralized the strange 
property of Sanctuary — a property that 
forced any material body, however soft 
and fluttery, to descend from any height 
to the nearest solid depth. The history 
of the shoes of Sanctuary went back a 
long way, perhaps even back to Nellie 
Horner, who began to evolve the shoes 
from strange pieces of rock when a work- 
man of her time, laboring high in the 
roof of Sanctuary, lost his balance and 
was all but dashed to pieces on the first 
solid body his hurtling form contacted. 

Now, when one fell, one landed softly, 
easily, without hurt. Sanctuary cer- 
tainly owed the oldtimers plenty, though 
of course succeeding generations had im- 
proved on everything they had done, and 
added some wrinkles of their own — which 
was only right and proper, since each 
generation should justify itself or, de- 
servedly, perish. 

Hela and David entered a Restoring 
Booth, closed the slender door behind 
them. Instantly a gentle, healing light 
poured over them, bathing them in its 
soft effulgence. This Restoring Booth, 



was simply bathed in the light — which 
carried with it a soul-satisfying scent, 
not to strong and not too weak — a'nd one 
was almost instantly replenished. Intel- 
ligence had dictated the Lights of Res- 
toration to such an extent that there were 
no oversize, bulbous people in present- 
day Sanctuary — for the Lights never re- 
plenished them beyond exactly current 
need. People prone to hoggishness — an- 
other strange word from the oldsters — 
sometimes tried to trick the Lights, but 
never successfully. When you were full, 
which meant when you had, physiolog- 
ically, enough and no more, no act or 
wish of yours could increase your res- 
toration in the slightest. You could en- 
ter every Restoring Booth in Sanctuary, 
taking a liftime to it if you wished, and 
gain nothing whatever for your pains — 
save only what your body used during 
your peregrinations. 

David and Hela sometimes met in the 
booths for exchange of soft words, for 
handclasps, for kisses — absorbing resto- 
ration as they did so, seldom giving it a 
thought. 

David grinned: “I understand, ac- 
cording to the old books, that during the 
godly days, in a place called ‘outside’, 
my first ancestor’s people even took, by 
the mouth, huge chunks and gobs of re- 
pulsive material. ...” 

“David!” Hela’s face was fiery red, 
her eyes big with shock. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Hela, “he said, in- 
stantly contrite, “but I keep thinking 
that we are so close together, will so 
shortly mate, that I can say anything to 
you, even obscene things like this ! You 
must understand, darling, that nothing I 
could possibly say could be disrespectful 
to youl” 
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“I understand, of course, David, but 
such statements from you are bound to 
shock me, though the same ones from any 
man about whom I care nothing would 
go in one ear and out the other. It ’s be- 
cause, I suppose, I have placed you on 
such a high pedestal.” 

■‘You don’t, by any chance, credit me 
with divine origin?” David grinned. 

But Hela didn’t grin. Her face was 
serious. “You mustn’t laugh at the old 
tales. David. There might be something 
in them, at that, and when I think — 
which I sometimes do in unguarded mo- 
ments — of your possible descent into 
some satanic Black Columbarium, be- 
cause of your lack of faith ...” 

H E shut her mouth with a kiss, led her 
out of the Restoring Booth, where 
both had been miraculously — by all 
standards save those of Sanctuary — 
washed clean of all hunger, and the in- 
spection of that portion of it closest to 
David’s Meditation Room began. 

Sanctuary was a mighty nation, forty 
miles broad at its narrowest part, by four 
hundred miles long and five miles deep. 
It was still growing, too — in every direc- 
tion save toward that from which men, 
naturally, fell if they lost their balance. 
There was something strange about that, 
something that made David wonder, 
again and again, if there really were 
some power about which he knew noth- 
ing. 

One thing had been accepted. It was 
obvious to anyone that nature, or fate, 
or design — or whatever one cared to call 
a queer destiny — did not intend Sanctu- 
ary to be extended upward beyond cer- 
tain well-defined limits. Limits defined 
by awesomely arched, roughly hewn 
roofs. If nature intended man to go 
further than the limits prescribed by the 
first Elders as the ‘‘Roof of Sanctuary,” 
why did nature cast man down from the 
high places when he presumed too much ? 
Of course, man might go on, and there 
were fearless — or foolhardy — spirits who 
sometimes advocate a concerted attack on 
the mysterious, invisible substance which 
caused men to fall ; but The Elders had 
always, in the past, sternly forbidden 
such nonsense, and subsequent Elders 
had followed in their footsteps. 

Any attempt to go on beyond the 
“Roof of Sanctuary” was taboo. No- 
body knew exactly what had originally 



been meant by “taboo,” but they feared 
it, whether they admitted it or not, and 
it wasn’t difficult to hold them. 

Far away, to the south, they had en- 
countered other warnings, too. There 
was an area of vast heat, of savage, boil- 
ing waters, of hideous, roaring sounds. 
Maybe there, eventually, the souls of 
Sanctuarians were punished. Anyhow, 
there they were afraid, and there, in their 
extending of the limits of Sanctuary, 
they gave the area a wide berth. In the 
old books that area — how strange that 
the oldsters had been able to prophesy, 
obscurely, of course, that Sanctuary 
would eventually strike this area-n-was 
called Yellowstone, plainly a misnomer, 
as the rock thereabouts was black as 
night. 

‘ ‘ I feel so far away from you when you 
are silent, David,” whispered Hela. 
“As though your body were here, but 
your spirit had gone to some far place, 
outside of Sanctuary.” 

“I was thinking, I guess, of the past 
when, — according to the old books — our 
forefathers fought with colored demons, 
in some vast cavern remote" and uncon- 
nected with Sanctuary ! Legend, of 
course, but thought of it stirs me vaguely. 
I cannot imagine a people fighting, kill- 
ing. ...” 

They were interrupted. A disembod- 
ied voice was speaking, with all rever- 
ence. . . . 

“David Haslup! David Haslup!” 

The voice came out of the Communica- 
tion Booth they were passing. 

David excused himself, stepped into it, 
said, “lam here. Who wants me?” 

“This is Ledlong, in charge of work- 
ers in the Southern Facing. David Has- 
lup. Something fearful is happening 
here. ’ ’ 

“Well, well, what is it?” 

“Beyond the facing, on the other side 
of it, as it were, sounds — sounds exactly 
like those we make as we work! As 
though other people, of a kind perhaps 
we know nothing of, were in there, work- 
ing toward us.” 

Nonsense! How could there be an- 
other side to a facing? And how could 
there possibly be any people save Sanc- 
tuarians ? Tune me in, Ledlong. Silence 
your workers, so I may hear.” 

Instantly it came, the sound of many 
strong implements at work, muted, as 
though they were separated from him by 
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one of Sanctuary 's own corridor walls. 

“Your men are silent, idle, Ledlong?” 
asked David, his voice trembling a little. 

“By the ashes of your fathers, sir, I 
swear it!” 

W HEN David came out of the Com- 
munication Booth to rejoin Hela, 
his face was so white that her eyes went 
big with a strange terror. 

“I must go to the South Facing, in- 
stantly ! ’ ’ 

“Tell me David, what has happened? 
Someone has fallen? The shoes have 
failed?” 

“No, no, it’s nothing I can explain, be- 
cause there is no explanation possible^ — 
yet. I’ll come back as soon as I find 
out. ...” 

“I’m going with you ! ’ ’ 

“No, please! It may be no place for a 
woman. ...” 

“Any place you go, David, is a place 
for me ! Try and stop me!” 

He tried, of course, as man has tried to 
hold back his women since time began — 
and he failed, as man always has. 



CHAPTER VIII 



D AVID HASLUP, with Hela 
clinging to his belt, took the fast- 
est-traffic Esealas into the south. 
These, used by officials of the 
highest rank, and by overseers who must 
travel from place to place at the highest 
speed, were only used by the rulers in 
time of great need. David had used them 
less than half a dozen times in the four 
years since the death of his father. 

There was an excellent reason for this : 
. startled the Sanctuarians who had only 
seen the Chief Elder use the fast Esealas 
when there was an emergency. So now, 
as he sped along with Hela, his people 
stared at him, and with the camaraderie 
of equality, shouted to ask him what was 
wrong at the South Facing. He had no 
time to reply to them. They should have 
known, he thought, that if he wished 
them to know what was happening, he 
would have made a proclamation. How- 
ever, he also knew that they’d all have 
the details by the time he reached the 
South Facing apyhow. Grapevine tele- 
graph, the oldsters had called it, with 
their strange penchant for meaningless 



expressions, and it worked almost as fast 
as regular communications. Yes, Sanc- 
tuary would know the details as soon as 
he knew them. He could have gone back 
to his Meditation Room and seen it all 
through his Visualizer, but he preferred 
to see it at first hand. 

Dizzy heights were put behind the two 
as they fled, along the circular Escala de- 
signed for the swiftest possible descent 
into the warmer depths of the current 
Floor. There were times when they 
looked down into breath-taking depths, 
into stairwells where no one lived because 
the heights and depths were appalling. 
There were times when David had the 
very human desire to cling to Hela for 
support, as she was unashamedly clinging 
to him. But he reached the Floor, finally, 
rather glad that there had been no reason 
to test the efficiency of his shoes — and 
the small, hat-like ovoid on his head 
which would have kept him upright had 
he fallen. 

The southbound Escala, running at 
Floor Level, was none too smooth, for the 
Floor was constantly being worked, re- 
paired, smoothed — against Sanctuary’s 
future generations’ need of room in 
which to expand — and the two had a 
rough ride to the South Facing. Here 
the lights were plentiful, but eerie, be- 
cause seen against veritable forests of 
rough columns that still were empty of 
elevators, still had not been polished, 
where houses were as rough as they had 
come from the hands of the workers. 

“It’s exciting,” said Hela. “It’s the 
most fun I ’ve ever had, this traveling so 
fast, with the wind in my face!” 

David seemingly did not hear her. 

“David,” she said, tugging at his 
sleeve. “I’m talking to you! I said it 
was fun. You didn’t answer me!” 

“Maybe I can’t see any fun in it,” he 
said, “when I can’t help thinking of the 
possibilities. I can’t feel any too safe, 
having you along, if, as Ledlong thinks, 
and I ’m beginning to think myself, there 
actually are people beyond that facing. 
What kind of people are they? They 
can’t be like us, for it’s axiomatic that 
we are the crest of the human race. They 
can’t, possibly, be superior to us. And 
if they are vastly inferior to us, they may 
envy us, and. ...” 

He broke off there, without mentioning 
the possibility of great trouble. Such 
trouble would be man-business, of course. 
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The old books spoke of women in battles 
with men, but there again they obviously 
were in error. Women were not made 
equal to struggle calling for the full 
strength of men. 

“What was the word our fathers used 
for it, David ? ’ ’ 

“For what?” David Haslup asked 
grumpily. 

“Trouble, manual trouble, between 
peoples ? ’ ’ 

“The word, my darling, was war; but 
like so many of the old words, it didn’t 
mean anything, unless. ...” 

Again he broke short off. Hela was 
not to be gainsaid, however. She’d read 
entirely too much concern in the face of 
her beloved. 

“You’re bothered about it, all right, 
David,” she said. “I wouldn’t be, if I 
were you. Maybe we need some sort of 
action, some kind of strife other than 
the necessity of constantly increasing 
Sanctuary’s boundaries . . . David, I’ve 
just thought of something!” 

' 'TT7ELL, let’s have it. Most women 

V V never have an idea in the world, 
but when you get ideas they must mean 
something. ’ ’ 

“It’s this, David. Time after time, in 
enlarging Sanctuary, our workers have 
broken into great open spaces, left by 
burning mountains long ago. Big cav- 
erns. Those caverns have saved us a vast 
amount of work, inquiring only to be in- 
corporated in Sanctuary bodily, and 
made livable. ...” 

It was Hela’s turn to hesitate, as 
though she were marshaling her 
thoughts. 

“It strikes me that if there are people 
beyond the Facing, whose origin goes 
back beyond ours, or even is contempora- 
neous with ours, they, during an equal 
number of generations, must have had 
a kind of Sanctuary of their own. Not, 
of course, that it could possibly compare 
with ours, nor that its people could pos- 
sibly be as progressive; but only that 
it must have been fecund, and therefore 
have had need to expand. In other 
words, might it not be possible that by 
excavating a bit further, breaking into 
the ‘Sanctuary’ of the people beyond 
the Facing, we might acquire a cavern 
so large that, for generations, we would 
not need to work so hard ? ’ ’ 

David gasped. The idea, simple as it 



sounded when Hela put it into words, 
had not occurred to him. Then the ob- 
vious corollary occurred at the same 
time to his logical mind. 

“ It’s a grand idea, darling, but there ’s 
one catch to it that maybe hasn’t oc- 
curred to you. ...” 

“Yes it has, dearest. Those people 
will feel the same way about our Sanc- 
tuary, and wish to possess it!” 

“You’ve thought of this, and still 
made your suggestion?” 

‘ ‘ Of course ! There would be a strug- 
gle, naturally. Maybe even a manual 
one, in which people will be injured. 
But that anybody could possibly prevail 
against the might of Sanetuarians is in- 
conceivable. We could possess any in- 
habited cavern with ease.” 

“And if our unknown, mysterious 
ones beyond the Facing have the same 
feeling about us? You see, my dear, 
this it has been that has been troubling 
me!” 

The area of tradesmen, or commerce — 
always a beehive-like portion of Sanc- 
tuary — had been left behind. Its noisy 
cars, its blaring auction-speakers, its 
blatant signs over doors of the traders, 
usually irritated David. He never vis- 
ited it if he could help, commanding 
tradesmen into his presence when he had 
need of anything, and he never exam- 
ined it in his Visualizer unless a riot 
call went out. The lowest grade of Sanc- 
tuarians engaged in trade — younger sons 
of younger sons of the Elders, who had 
no authority in Sanctuary; and their 
mates. David could stop the turning of 
every wheel, the raucous bleating of 
every voice, at any moment he desired. 
But since trade kept most of Sanctuary 
occupied it did no real harm, except to 
the nerves. 

And the tradesmen had paid him cer- 
tain compliments that he could not for- 
get. They used paper and metal money 
bearing his bust-picture, which amused 
him. That it might, with as much accu- 
racy, have been the likeness of the first 
David Haslup in no way detracted from 
the reverent thought which had inspired 
the likeness. In case of war, those 
tradesmen. . . . 

But he drove thoughts of them from 
his mind. He and Hela had reached the 
South Facing, which happened, at this 
point, to be one of those awesomely deep- 
high, vertical traverses that would one 
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day carry fast-traffic Escalas from the 
heights to the depths and return, and 
therefore, in its present state, gave him — 
and the workers — unobstructed view of 
the entire facing. 

The facing ran east and west, the old 
words for directions being retained. 
And now, to the north of it, the streets 
and corridors were packed with dirty- 
faced, sweaty Sanctuarians, with awe 
and terror in their faces. Their leaders, 
each with his own century of men — one 
hundred workers — stood between their 
men and the facing, as though already 
prepared to lead them into battle against 
supernatural forces, as they were accus- 
tomed to leading them to battle against 
the ageless borders of Sanctuary. All 
men stood — with not a servile one among 
them, however — as David and his pro- 
spective mate appeared. 

David noted, with some surprise, that 
all the other Elders had likewise been 
sent for, and that all of them were here 
ahead of him. This was serious. Those 
Elders themselves must have sent for 
him, or instructed Ledlong to do it. The 
situation was already beyond them, 
though only the weird sounds came 
through the Facing. 

T HE Elders, of course, were the eldest 
sons, in direct line of descent from 
the First Fifty said to have led The 
Entry — that mystical wording by which 
the old books referred to the partition of 
Sanctuarians from the gods, or from the 
yellow devils of mythical “outside.” 
It was difficult to know just what was 
meant. 

Towering Jan Schmidt, for instance, 
in charge of all the implements by which 
Sanctuarians won against the ageless 
rocks. He was here, in the forefront, 
grim of visage — of an older generation 
than David, a contemporary of David’s 
father, who wouldn’t pass on his place 
until he died. 

David privately doubted if old Jan 
Schmidt would ever die. The husky, 
hearty, prolific Schmidts only counted 
eight generations, even now, against 
eleven for David Haslup. Sanctuary 
was filled with Schmidts, not all of whom 
had been too considerate of the marital 
rights, dfljvn the years, of their fellow 
countrymen. But they were mighty 
men, who gave allegiance to no family 
save that of the Haslups. 



“Well, Jan, what do you make of 
it?” said David, after listening to the 
unmistakable drilling sounds from what 
seemed to be deep in the Facing. 

“I think liddle of it,” said Jan 
Schmidt. “I take what I hear and have 
been told, on faith ! If there are others, 
they will appear in their own time. 
What do the old books say, or would you 
know?” 

David understood, and was amused by 
the obvious disapproval in Jan Schmidt’s 
voice. The old boy didn ’t approve of him 
and his high-and-mighty, new-fangled 
ideas, and didn ’t care if David knew it — 
though he’d have crushed anybody, be- 
tween his huge palms, who dared to ques- 
tion his loyalty to the Haslups, or even 
dared to disapprove of them as he did! 

“If those sounds are made by people 
approximately like us, Jan, ” said David, 
“we shall have to revise a good many of 
our ideas about our own pasts, won’t we ? 
About whence we came, for instance? 
About the possibility. ...” 

‘ ‘ I never question the old books, 
David,” said Jan heavily, keeping his 
protruding, smouldering eyes fixed on 
the Facing. “My faith is of the sort that 
you could do with nicely. I do not quib- 
ble with the writings of the gods. ...” 
‘ ‘ Gods nothing ! Our own forefathers 
wrote those books!” 

“Without outside inspiration, David? 
Nonsense? How could they imagine 
things they had never seen? They must 
have been guided by . . . guided by. 

“Astral entities, Jan?” 

David, in reality, cared little what Jan 
thought, nor was he particularly inter- 
ested in the conversation — as like a hun- 
dred others he had had with Jan as one 
copy of a book was like another copy — 
and only used this method of passing 
time until they should all know what 
was coming to them through the Facing. 

It was obvious, after a careful survey 
of the Facing, and a checking of the 
sounds at various places, that the break- 
through would take place almost in the 
geographical center of the Facing, and 
fully five hundred feet above Sanctuary 
floor. It would happen any minute now. 

Hela remained close to David, her 
slim, delightful body touching his. 
Contact with her almost made him for- 
get the possible danger that threatened. 
His face flushed, his heart hammered, 
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and he did not look at her lest the others 
notice, and carry gossip. 

‘•'They’re coming through, David,” 
said Jan quietly. 

A tremendous, shocking, numbing roar 
swallowed Jan’s words. It was a sound 
like nothing ever heard in Sanctuary — 
which had never known “dynamite” as 
anything save a meaningless word. 

A SOLID block of granite fell out of 
the Facing, opening a hole fully 
fifty feet square. Jan Schmidt had 
shouted a warning, so that the block fell 
into Sanctuary without harming any- 
one — and Sanctuary, to the terror of the 
workers, seemed to shake and tremble 
throughout. A powdery dust, for sev- 
eral moments, obscured the vision of 
them all. 

“Ashes of our fathers!” ejaculated 
Jan Schmidt, which proved how deeply 
he was moved, how harshly flung out of 
his phlegm the old man was, that he 
mouthed an oath for the first time since 
David could remember. 

Men stood now in the opening where 
the vast block of granite had been. Men 
like Sanctuarians, save for marked, gro- 
tesque differences in dress. Their gen- 
eral size was about the same. Their faces 
were the same color. They carried im- 
plements in their hands, however, like 
none that Sanctuarians had ever seen. 

White, startled faces were peering 
down at the silent horde of Sanctuarians, 
in full view in the light of their great, 
portable suns. 

“Gordamighty!” said one of the men 
up there. David did not understand the 
word at all. Then, the same man said: 
“Stop pushing, do you think I want to 
go head-first. . . .” 

Those behind, up there, were pushing 
against those before — and the words of 
the speaker were interrupted when he 
toppled out of the great opening, and, 
screaming, somersaulted down to break 
his body on the great block of granite 
that had fallen. 

The man ’s words had told David much. 
His fall had told him more. 

The language of the mysterious new 
ones was akin to that of Sanctuarians. 
The speakers were inferior to Sanctu- 
arians — else that man would have come 
drifting down slowly, easily, to land 
without the slightest hurt to his body. 
David called out: “Who is your 



leader? Let us see him. I want to ask 
him what this is all about.” 

A new face pushed into the opening. 
It was a grim, cold, determined face. It 
looked down, the eyes taking in every- 
thing within the area of light. Then the 
voice said: 

“Provide us with means of getting 
down to you, instantly!” 

The voice angered David. “May I ask 
why you see fit to issue commands, as 
though you were superior to the Chief 
Elder of Sanctuary?” 

“Yes, you may ask. It is my inten- 
tion to come down to you, reasonably, 
and alone, if possible, but with men at 
my back if necessary, and take possession 
of the area occupied by you, in the name 
of the High Command of Absaroka! 
You will prepare instantly to accede to 
Absarokan authority ! ’ ’ 

David looked about at the faces of his 
people. That of Jan Schmidt was purple 
with wrath. Fury masked the faces of 
all he could see. The faces of the Elders 
might have been one face — and that face 
one filled with righteous anger. A 
strange, incomprehensible joy burst in 
the heart of David Haslup, who lifted 
his eyes to give quiet answer to the 
beady-eyed spokesman of the strangers. 

“Come down yourself,” he said, “and 
you’d better bring everybody with you 
that you ’ve got ! Y ou ’ll need every man, 
and plenty you probably haven ’t got, to 
take rule over Sanctuary!” 



IX 



AS nearly as David could tell, the 
face of the Absarokan command- 
1 \ er did not change in the least. 

His eyes merely played over the 
Sanctuarians speculatively, as though he 
were numbering them. Then, in a low 
voice, using words David could not un- 
derstand, he spoke to those about him. 

David frowned as someone tendered a 
small cylinder to the commander. It 
looked black and harmless at the dis- 
tance. The Sanctuarians watched, 
breathlessly, and with something of 
fear — which David could feel, as though 
it were something tangible — passing 
through the ranks of those close enough 
to see. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he 
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snapped at his people, for them to pass 
on to those beyond reach of his voice. 
“For what harm can they do us, since 
there is no way for them to get down to 
our level without smashing themselves 
on the rocks ? ’ ’ 

“The cylinder, David,” said Jan 
Schmidt,” has a familiar look somehow, 
as though it were something I had 
dreamed seeing, or had I'ead about in 
the old books. ...” 

“You and your dreams and your 
books, Jan!” ejaculated David. 
“Dreams mean nothing, and much of the 
matter in the old books means less. What 
can they possibly do to us at such a great 
distance?” 

“I do not know, but I should move our 
people behind the great columns, if I 
were in authority.” 

“And let these . . . these . . . crawl- 
ing things out of the rocks think we fear 
them, Jan ? That would be the height of 
folly, the very worst psychology. ...” 
“Psychology may be a word leading 
to death, David, ’ ’ said Jan. * ‘ Do you tell 
our people to move back, else I shall as- 
sume authority to do so.” 

“Go ahead, Jan, if you think they will 
obey you in my presence. Perhaps, in 
view of possible danger from these crawl- 
ers on two legs, it would be well for us 
to have a test of authority right now. ” 
“I do not question your authority, 
David. Pretend that old Jan said noth- 
ing, but if your father were alive. ...” 
“He isn’t!” said David shortly. 

The leader of the Absarokans held the 
cylinder in his right hand for a moment 
or two. He spoke again to David and 
his people. 

“We give you one more chance to ca- 
pitulate,” he said. “Then we take ac- 
tion.” 

“And what form will that action take, 
since you have no means by which to 
reach us — and would find yourselves in 
deep trouble if you could ? ’ ’ 

“This!” said the Absarokan calmly, 
tossing the cylinder from his hand. A 
sputtering of sparks came from the cylin- 
der. It somersaulted over and over as 
had the oddly dressed man who had tum- 
bled from the great hole. David laughed. 

“Even their implements fall without 
pause,” he said derisively. 

But a vague doubt filled him as the 
thing fell, for he saw the Absarokans step 
back out of sight before the cylinder had 



a chance to strike. It would strike, he 
saw, close to the group opposite David 
himself, on the other side of the great 
granite block. 

“Hold your ground,” he shouted at 
his people. “Show no fear of their 
puerile demonstrations.” 

The thing did not strike. Something 
happened to it before it coifld. David 
thought a Sanctuarian put out his hand, 
contemptously, to grab the cylinder, but 
wasn’t sure. The workers often, to 
amuse themselves, pitched and caught 
bits of rocks, implements and the like, 
while they worked. The Sanctuarian did 
the natural thing. 

But then . . . chaoj. The man who 
grabbed the cylinder, well, an awesome 
thing happened to him. He went to 
pieces as a roar greater even than that 
which had heralded the falling foi’th of 
the great block, caused Sanctuary to rock 
and tremble again. David saw the man ’s 
head jump straight up from his shoulders 
to a height of twenty feet and there, by 
some queer necromancy, break apart as 
though some invisible something inside 
it had burst it asunder. 

Then he noticed other things while the 
shock of the percussion held his eyes open 
beyond his power to close them. Twenty 
Sanetuarians had vanished utterly, and 
where they had stood the rocks, the 
Facing, the granite block, were smeared 
with blood, with flesh, and with brains. 
Twenty of his people ! 

D AZEDLY he lifted his eyes to the 
great gap. It still was empty. 
Puffs of dust eddied up the Facing, as 
though to mask further activity of the 
Absarokans. Great cries of terror were 
now echoing horribly through Sanctuary. 
Sanetuarians were racing deeper into 
their home at top speed. They forgot 
even their portable suns in their haste to 
escape the horror from the opening. 

Ilela was plucking at the arm of Da- 
vid. Her cheeks were wet with tears, her 
eyes big with terror. 

“Come away, David. They have some- 
thing that slays at a distance ! ’ ’ 

Against his will, and more for her sake 
than his own — so he told himself — David 
allowed Hela to lead him to safety be- 
yond the first of the great, rough-hewn 
pillars. But before Be passed out of 
sight around the first one, he paused to 
look back. 
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The Absarokans had returned, ob- 
livious of any danger that might possibly 
be awaiting them, and their leader was 
looking down, studying the surface of the 
Facing. His men were packed around 
him, but what they said he could not 
hear. 

That, however, no more cylinders were 
to be hurled, he realized. He would 
watch then, see what they did. 

“Come, David,” begged Hela, “if 
they do to you as they did to those others, 
I shall die! Poor Jan Schmidt! Now 
his boastful son will take his place. He 
warned us, but he did not try to save 
himself ; and he knew, David, he knew ! ’ ’ 

Stunned by the catastrophe, his im- 
agination working overtime as he fore- 
saw that they had but been given a fore- 
taste of what was to come, David allowed 
himself to be led away from the Facing. 
But when he had retreated for perhaps 
a mile, he began to encounter Sanctu- 
arians who had slowed in their retreat 
at commands of the Elders. The latter, 
their faces white, stared at the face of 
David Haslup. 

George Blake said : “This is a grievous 
thing you have allowed to happen to us, 
David ! If something isn ’t done, at once, 
to outweigh the result of it, the authority 
of the house of Haslup will vanish into 
nothing. ’ ’ 

“And what authority will take its 
place?” said David, shocked into the 
realization that he had made a mistake, 
before the eyes of thousands of Sanctu- 
arians, which was bound to affect their 
belief in his infallibility. 

“No authority at all, David,” said 
Blake. “And where there is no author- 
ity . . .” 

Blake broke off. All eyes were turned 
now toward the Facing, as from that di- 
rection came sharp commands, the 
sounds of rocks rolling under many feet. 

‘ ‘ They ’ve got down, somehow, David, ’ ’ 
said Blake. “What do we do now?” 

David hesitated, and as he did so some 
of his self-confidence returned. These 
newcomers were not adepts in the nego- 
tiating of heights and depths, regardless 
of their ability to destroy from a dis- 
tance. What weapons could he use 
against them ? Sanctuary, never having 
had any need for weapons, was possessed 
of none. 

“Wait,” he said, “until we see what 
intend doing. ’ ' 



“We have already waited too long ! We 
should have done something to them the 
instant they broke through. More than 
that, we should never have allowed them 
to break through.” 

David was not listening to George 
Blake, for now his naturally swift, keen 
mind was working overtime, and his eyes 
were turned toward the Facing. From 
among their portable suns, as he watched, 
came the front rank of the Absarokans. 
They carried strange implements in their 
hands. Long slender cylinders, with 
gleaming metal points that looked 
sharper than some of the implements 
with which Sanetuarians worked and 
polished the rocks. David held his 
ground, speaking only to snap a com- 
mand at Hela Dorn. 

“Return to your mother at once, and 
stay there until you hear from me!” 



T HIS time Hela did not protest. She 
opened her mouth to do so, when 
David, knowing without even looking at 
her, snapped again. 

“ It is a command ! ’ ’ 

David watched the advancing men cu- 
riously for a moment. He expected other 
things to be flung from their hands, 
things that would destroy Sanetuarians 
whom they struck. But nothing of the 
sort came. The Absarokans seemed to 
be depending on the long, sharpened cyl- 
inders they carried in their hands. They 
advanced swiftly, running. That seemed 
to indicate that they must come to close 
quarters to win their objective, whatever 
it was. There were so many of them 
that David knew that the great opening 
in the Facing was pouring men into 
Sanctuary as water poured from some of 
Sanctuary’s wells and springs. 

“Pass the word along for our people 
to pick up rocks they can handle, and 
tools with which to fight, and take to the 
Escalas, going no higher, however, than 
the next level above this. They must 
make use of all possible cover, guarding 
their bodies from hurt by thrown 
things.” 

Sanetuarians did not understand — 
except to obey. Rocks were grasped in 
hands that for ages had been accustomed 
to their handling. Picks, mattocks, iron 
bars, were grasped as weapons. Sanctu- 
arians raced to their Escates, rising 
swiftly to th§ second level. David led the 
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way, looking back over his shoulder at 
the faces of the Absarokans, who were 
so 1 plainly surprised at the swift retreat 
— the effortless retreat — of the Sanctu- 
arians. Tliat they couldn’t see how it 
was managed without the feet moving, 
one ahead of the other, was obvious. 

But the Absarokans came on. They 
seemed to be as many as the rocks at the 
base of the South Pacing. They poured 
into the lower level, scattered out — and 
seemed to be coming without end, as they 
were fed by fresh contingents from the 
gap. The Absarokan leader shouted to 
them, just once : 

“Surrender, you fools! You have no 
chance of survival against us.” 

No Sanctuarian deigned to answer. 
David looked about him, making sure 
that the second level was packed with 
his own men. Then he stared down at 
the Absarokans who were massing below. 
There were too many to miss. 

“Let them have it!” snapped David. 

Down from the heights, hurled by the 
power of thousands of arms accustomed 
to the heaviest work man had ever done, 
sped the weapons Sanctuarians had 
taken with them to the heights. Cries of 
pain came up as the rocks struck with 
shattering, booming sounds. Hundreds 
of the enemy were down. Some stayed 
down, their skulls bashed in, blood spurt- 
ing. The Absarokan commander cried 
out: 

“Up those ramps after them!” 

David had expected this, and was 
ready for it. He watched Absarokans 
pile thickly on the Escalas, clinging to 
one another as they rode up the inclines 
toward the first level. When the first 
of them were almost to the second level. 
David shouted again, knowing that his 
command would be passed on. 

“Reverse the Escalas! Follow the 
enemy back down, using your mining 
tools!” 

Instantly, throughout the area, the 
Escalas were reversed, and the enemy, 
startled, started to run — not down the 
Escala, but up, dismayed because, as the 
reverse speed of the Escalas increased, 
they ran without advancing. Sanctuar- 
ians, with a great shout, a wordless shout 
of triumph — which David could only as- 
cribe to some racial memory, since he had 
never heard its like — flung themselves 
onto the descending Escalas, brandishing 
picks, mattocks, steel bars. They reached 



the Absarokans, smashed into them. 

Screaming men plunged two hundred 
feet to death on the rock floor. Some 
fought, but they were not at home on 
these hideous contraptions. They hadn’t 
a chance. They fought as best they 
could, but they lost. George Blake’s 
middle son grabbed one of those sharp- 
ened poles from the hand of a man who 
tried to push it sharply into his stomach, 
drove the man over the side with a push 
of his right hand, reversed the unfamil- 
iar weapon, and pushed it into the body 
of the next man beyond. 

D AVID’S eyes widened as he saw the 
thing go clear through the Absaro- 
kan. The latter went backward. George 
Blake's middle son, Barte, clung to the 
weapon a moment too long and was 
pulled over the edge with it. Realizing in 
time, he released his grip. The Absarokan 
fell like a stone. But Barte Blake, stand- 
ing upright, floated easily and gently 
down. David groaned, foreseeing what 
the Absarokans would do to young Blake 
when he landed among them. 

He was totally unprepared for what 
actually did happen. 

An Absarokan pointed at the slowly 
descending body of Blake. 

“Look, General Selig! He doesn’t fall 
as we do ! He comes down easily. He is 
not like us. He is bewitched ! They will 
kill us all. Flee! Flee for our lives ! ” 
General Selig — which David supposed 
to be the Absarokan commander — calmly 
thrust the screaming man through. But 
his words had done their damage, and 
David was quick to grasp the Sanctuary 
advantage. 

“Down, Sanctuarians!” he shouted. 
“Hand to hand, immediately! Not by 
the Escalas, but out and over and down!” 
There were gasps of consternation, be- 
cause so few, comparatively, of the Sane- 
tuarians had ever had recourse to their 
anti-gravitational shoes ; but no one hesi- 
tated to obey the command of David Has- 
lup. 

So, down from that first level, as one 
man, floated hundreds upon hundreds 
of the Sanctuarians. The Absarokans 
gazed upward in terror. Their mouths 
were open. Their eyes were wide, pro- 
truding. David laughed in high glee, 
cried out. 

“If they do not flee in terror, return 
to this level in the same manner you are 
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now going down!” 

It was a good jest, which all Sanc- 
tuarians would appreciate, for David 
knew, and they knew, that the Sanctua- 
vians could no more rise into the air than 
the Absarokans could. He was sure, how- 
ever, that the Absarokans did not know 
this — and would act accordingly. 

They did. With screams of terror — 
man’s innate terror of the unknown — 
they fled toward the South Facing. David, 
exalted, cried out again : 

“Seize all of them! Slay only a few 
to frighten the others ! Wc need them all 
to do our roughest work ! Prevent their 
escape into their own abode!” 

Privately, as the Sanctuarians de- 
scended slowly, and the Absarokans fled, 
flinging their weapons aside as useless 
impedimenta, David wondered just what 
would happen if the Absarokans regained 
their courage at just the wrong time, and 
returned to the attack. But from the 
scrambling sounds, the cries of terror at 
the Facing, he knew that — this time at 
least — he would have no such problem. 

Nor did he have. Many were taken. 
Their leader was brought to stand be- 
fore David Haslup. General Selig 
and Haslup stared into each other ’s eyes. 
Each knew — and his eyes spoke his 
knowledge — that he looked into the eyes 
of a strong man. 

“Well?” said Selig. 

“Lead the way into your abode, for a 
selected group of my people, ’ ’ said David 
shortly. “You will be surrounded by us. 
If danger threatens, you will be de- 
stroyed.” 

Selig shrugged, said softly: “I have 
no choice, sir. It seems that now, after 
years of faithful service to Absaroka, I 
must betray my own kind.” 

David digested the man’s words care- 
fully, knowing very well, after a look into 
his eyes, that General Selig was not the 
kind of man to turn traitor to his own. 
Whoever believed it, even for an instant, 
must be considered a fool. David Haslup 
— he hoped — was no fool. 

‘ 1 What is the number of Absarokans ? ” 
said David. 

Selig told him. David’s head spun as 
he heard the information. If Selig spoke 
the truth, there were more Absarokans 
beyond the facing than there were Sanc- 
tuarians on this side of it. 

A clash involving them all would be too 
ghastly to contemplate. 
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I T came to David Haslup that the 
commonsense course was, if at all 
possible, to avoid any clash that 
could only result in chaos for all con- 
cerned, and inestimable bloodshed. There 
must be a way to do this, he felt sure. 

Obviously, the Absarokans had been 
amazed at something which, for genera- 
tions, had been a commonplace to the 
Sanctuarians — the antigravitational 
shoes. Maybe if this one thing were a 
marvel to them others even'more marvel- 
ous might be found in the heart of Sanc- 
tuary. 

So David, looking into Selig ’s eyes, 
said : “I am going to ask you to place 
a guard of your own men at the gap in 
the Facing. Then I wish you to select a 
score of men from among your group now 
inside our borders, and go with me on an 
inspection of Sanctuary. It will take an 
hour or so, perhaps more.” 

Selig hesitated, then nodded. “After 
all,” he said, unsmiling, “my superiors 
will wish to know everything possible 
about Sanctuary, and how it will fit into 
our future plans ...” 

“Of conquest?” said David pointedly. 
Selig shrugged. “I don’t know. I do 
as I am told. I initiate nothing. It is 
possible that my superiors will execute 
me for having any traffic with you at all. 
You realize, of course, that word has al- 
ready gone back from the point of break- 
through, to my people, and that plans 
are going forward there even now, re- 
garding this new land. And may I re- 
mind you, sir, that I do not know your 
cognomen ? ’ ’ 

“My name is David Haslup, eleventh 
of my line in direct descent, ’ ’ said David, 
trying to keep a touch of pride, a hint of 
arrogance, out of his voice. 

“My name you already know,” said 
Selig. But there was a frown on his brow, 
and his ej'es probed those of David as 
though they had been invisible surgical 
instruments. The frown did not leave 
as the selected party, composed of offi- 
cials under Selig, began the march into 
the heart of Sanctuary. 

“David Haslup,” mused Selig. 
“David Haslup. The name has a sound 
of familiarity about it. ’ ’ 

David stopped, gasping for breath. 
The implications in Selig ’s musing filled 
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him with amazed confusion. It was all 
of a minute before he could find his voice. 

“Are you trying to tell me, sir, that 
there are Haslups in Absaroka?” 

“No. No, I am not trying to tell you 
that, but only that the name sounds fami- 
liar. It goes a long way back — back, I 
think, to records preserved from genera- 
tions ago, when the first gods gave birth 
to our forefathers — gods from somewhere 
‘outside’ . . .” 

‘ ‘ Outside ? ’ ’ gasped David. ‘ ‘ Do your 
people also have legends of somewhere 
outside? It is the same with us! And 
this Haslup you mention?” 

‘ ‘ It begins to come back to me slowly. 
I have not read the old books since my 
rabid, rather radical youth, when I ad- 
vocated a return to the early simplicities. 
But I remember a little, and it strikes 
me that the name I recall had to do with 
one of the outside gods ...” 

There was a sudden, awed murmuring 
among the Sanctuarians who composed 
the stiff guard about the Absarokans. 
People stared in amazement at David as 
they heard these words which seemed to 
be collateral evidence of his divine de- 
scent. David would not have been human 
if he had not instantly realized all the 
ramifications of Selig’s stumbling words. 
David was of divine origin ! His people 
heard it. Even now the word whs going 
outward from their lips, would be all 
through Sanctuary before the visiting 
party started into Absaroka. Even his 
mistake which had cost the lives of scores 
of his people would be forgiven in the 
light of what Selig had indicated. 

It occurred to David to probe further. 
‘ ‘And B lakes ? Are there Blakes among 
you, or legends about the name?” 

“Not that I recall.” 

“And Schmidts, what of them?” 

B EFORE he answered, Selig came the 
nearest to grinning any Absarokan 
had come since the confluence of the two 
peoples. 

‘ ‘ Sclunidts, David Haslup ? You don ’t, 
by any chance, mean Smiths, do you? 
For if you do, well, there are thousands 
of them in Absaroka. Sturdy people, all, 
with their fingers in every activity, their 
marital proclivities the despair of every 
Absarokan household. They would have 
been killed long ago by their fellows, but 
for a decree of my superiors. It appears 
that my superiors regard their offspring 



as ideal for our purposes. The Smiths 
never produce weaklings, so my superiors 
choose to ignore the purely technical de- 
tails of their individual procreations! 
They do, however, let off easily, outraged 
husbands who protest against family vio- 
lation with bayonets. ’ ’ 

“Bayonets?” 

“Yes. Those long cylinders which 
proved so useless against your fighters. 
They are evolved from the very first 
weapons that came into Absaroka.” 

David perceived — and thought a great 
deal about it as he conducted the visiting 
party courteously through Sanctuary — 
that the two peoples had had a parallel 
origin and development. 

“I do not understand your need of 
weapons, however,” said David. “Has 
there been internal strife among you? 
Has your high command no authority to 
prevent dissension? Or do you have leg- 
ends of other people who, as you have 
just done, may break in on you?” 

“We have twice been broken in on. 
Once from the south, once from the 
west . . .” 

“The old words again!” ejaculated 
David. “North, south, east, west.” 

“Yes, except that we do no work to- 
ward the east. Some taboo or other which 
we rigidly observe. Something having to 
do with a possibly catastrophic break- 
through.” 

“We have the same legend, Selig! We 
have, indeed, so many things in common, 
that they bear looking into carefully. 
For instance, you and I have no difficulty 
in understanding each other, though our 
people have been unknown to one another 
for generations. It strikes me, general . . . 
by the way, that is a common title, or 
name. We find it in our old books, though 
we never use it.” 

“It is a title of military high com- 
mand, its origin going back to whatever 
the First Cause may have been. It means 
that I, under the general ruling com- 
mittee, am master of workmen, soldiers 
and the like — though, unfortunately, I 
do not have the power of life and death. ” 

“One thing more. The cylinder you 
dropped among us, slaying twenty of our 
people ...” 

Selig’s face darkened. “That should 
not be held against me, in any negotia- 
tions that take place, since your people 
destroyed five times as many of my 
men.” 
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“Perhaps, ’ ’ said David, * * a hundred 
and twenty men are not too much to pay 
for future, profitable negotiations. By 
the Ashes, that gives me an idea ! Sup- 
pose, instead of fighting, we reach an 
agreement, throw Absaroka and Sanc- 
tuary, and their people, together — the 
whole to be known as Sanctuary, of 
course ! — and trade, intermarry, forming 
a friendly union instead of an inimical 
one. It would more than double our 
strength and our happiness, after the two 
peoples have amalgamated. Power, of 
course, would reside in Sanctuary ! ’ ’ 
“That is not for me to decide, Haslup. 
My superiors are stubborn, headstrong, 
arrogant — descendants of officers who 
were, in their own minds, never wrong, 
always victorious ...” 

Even as Selig spoke his eyes were bulg- 
ing as he stared at the wonders of Sanc- 
tuary to him. David had only to watch 
his face to know something of the dif- 
ference between Sanctuary and Absa- 
roka. Most of the implements and the 
activities of Sanctuary were marvelous 
to all the Absarokans, and they exclaimed 
with awe freely, not realizing how much, 
in so doing, they were giving themselves 
away to David Haslup. 

To them the suns were miracles. The 
Escalas were marvels. The anti-gravita- 
tional shoes — about which David was 
careful to furnish no explanation, but 
whose secret he hinted would be given 
to Absarokans, for a consideration, when 
he was satisfied that amicable amalgama- 
tion could be effected — were inventions 
of the gods. The cars along the streets 
did not evoke much comment, though 
they did cause slight frowns of puzzle- 
ment which led David to believe that Ab- 
saroka also had cars, but cars inferior to, 
or different from, those of Sanctuary. 
The elevators too, came in for careful ex- 
amination. 

S ANCTUARY money caused their 
faces to light up, but money, as money 
was obviously not new to them — but only 
the shape and form and value of it. 

“You spoke of previous break-throughs, 
Selig, ’ ’ said David who, while the Absa- 
rokans studied Sanctuary, studied the 
Absarokans, especially Selig. “Tell me, 
were the people of the successive break- 
throughs absorbed into Absaroka, or Ab- 
saroka into them?’’ 

Selig ’s brows lifted. The question 



seemed to amaze him. 

“Why, they were brought instantly 
under Absarokan influence, of course! 
What other result could there possibly 
have been?” 

“Naturally I do not know. How far 
back in time was the most recent break- 
through?” 

“Seventy years.” 

David grinned inwardly, with satis- 
faction. Seventy years, he judged, were 
long enough for the addition to Absaroka 
to have become one people. ^This might 
make them more difficult to manage, dip- 
lomatically, or less so. It might be easier 
to treat with a people solidly behind their 
rulers, than with people whose elements 
were in general discord. 

David decided that, on the whole, the 
triple-amalgamation was better for him 
and his. 

“The experiences of your people, Se- 
lig,” said David, “and our experiences 
with you, just now, seem to indicate that 
there are many other caverns than ours. 
In ten generations of encountering vast 
black caverns, however, this is the first 
time we have found humanity in any one 
of them. We’ve found human fossils, of 
course, but nothing else — or maybe they 
were fossils of extra-human beings. How- 
ever, your break-through today seems to 
prove something that I have always 
thought not only possible but prob- 
able . . .” 

“And that, Haslup?” 

‘ ‘ That it is really silly for a people liv- 
ing in one comparatively small area in the 
rocks — which obviously stretch out and on 
forever and forever, to limitless distances 
in every direction — to feel that their 
small group is the chosen of the Great 
Being to occupy the limitless immensity 
in which the Great Being, unseen, dwells. 
Your presence, and ours, prove that as 
the rocks are limitless in time and space, 
and the caverns beyond counting, yet 
others, from time to time, must be found 
in which people have dwelt since The 
Entry. We will encounter them as we 
widen our boundaries, push our horizons 
deeper in every direction — save upward 
and eastward, beyond certain limits of 
which men are divinely forbidden to go. 
It is even possible, though highly im- 
probable, that races superior to our own 
may be found. Why not? As we have 
proved ourselves superior to you ...” 

"Have a care, Haslup!” interrupted 
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Selig, his hand falling to his belt where 
a sharpened instrument reposed in an 
ebony sheath. “One can stand for just 
so much personal insult, and for none at 
all to his race ! Countless lives have been 
lost for less!” 

“However, why cannot sensible men 
face facts ? ’ ’ 

“It depends, sir, on who interprets the 
facts, and how, and to whose disadvan- 
tage ! Your race may be superior to mine 
in some respects. That we shall prove our- 
selves superior to you in others I am quite 
sure — and I have the advantage of you 
in having seen much of your country, 
while you have seen none of mine ! ’ ’ 

“Except its people,” said David 
quietly, which statement he allowed Set'g 
to interpret as he might. 

The tour of Sanctuary took much 
longer than David had expected, for the 
Absarokans asked many questions, when 
they realized that, at base, the Sanctua- 
rians were not inimical, which had to bn 
answered. And David was glad of the 
curiosity of his own people, for they 
made an end of trade, of struggle and 
endeavor, to line the corridors, the I's- 
calas, to pack the elevators — forming 
ranks and ranks, everywhere, along all 
routes, to stare at these visitors from an- 
other place. They baffled all estimates, 
David thought, gave the Absarokan gen- 
eral the impression that Sanctuary was 
far more thickly inhabitated than was 
the actual case. He could see that Selig 
was impressed. 

When the tour was finished, even to a 
brief examination of the Columbarium 
— into which only Haslup and Selig 
went, and where the latter explained 
some of the burial customs of his own 
people, whose carcasses, he said, we used 
to enrich certain, to David, incomprehen- 
sible “gardens” — David proposed a re- 
turn visit to Absaroka. Selig was eager. 

“ It is only fitting, ’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘ that you 
go in person to offer the allegiance of 
your people to my superiors.” 

D AVID laughed, rather glumly. “I 
would command your superiors to 
visit me first, Selig,” he said, “were it 
not for my curiosity to see your land of 
Absaroka. Let us discuss that no fur- 
ther. It is, apparently, a matter between 
your superiors and myself.” 

At this juncture, by one of those “ac- 
cidents” which the female of the species 



finds so convenient, David’s sister, ac- 
companied by Hela Dorn, met them on 
the Street of the Mourners. David, gasp- 
ing, looked at the face of Bram Selig, 
saw it light up for the first time. A vague 
uneasy stirring went all through him — 
until he realized that the eyes of the 
visitor were fixed, not on Hela, but on 
David’s sister, Doris. 

David offered no explanation of the 
girls’ presence, both to their chagrin and 
Selig ’s. But the incident gave him food 
for thought. Doris might be of use to 
him, when he looked over the situation in 
Absaroka, and met the superiors of Selig 
face to face. 

They left the girls, confusion and 
blushes on their faces, behind them, went 
on, rejoining the visiting party. 

Then, recklessly taking with him a 
guard no larger than Selig ’s group, 
David said: “I am at your service, Se- 
lig, for the return to Absaroka. ’ ’ 

“You’re not afraid of betrayal? I 
could hold you for a hostage, you know. ’ ’ 
‘ ‘ Perhaps your superiors will do that, 
whether you wish it or not!” 

‘ ‘ That, ’ ’ said Selig ruefully, ‘ ‘ is what 
I’m afraid of.” 

“Let them,” said David. “If the at- 
tempt is made . . . well, you must 
realize that Sanctuary has secrets of its 
own which I would have been foolish to 
show you until we have, as two nations, 
a basis of understanding. So, let me say 
only this: if anything happens to me, 
within twenty hours no Absarokan will 
be left alive in your country!” 

He hoped, naturally, that his bluff 
would not be called. He also wondered 
from what well of racial memory, he had 
found the ability to tell such falsehoods 
with such conviction. 

“Maybe David Haslup the first,” he 
told himself, “passed on characteristics 
to me I’ve never even suspected until 
now ! It ’s an amazing experience, really 
— suggesting future highly profitable 
soul-probing — to discover these new 
things about myself.” 

Selig, when they reached the South 
Facing again, stared at it in amazement. 
The five hundred foot sheer cliff was no 
longer difficult to surmount. David had 
spoken words to Jan Schmidt’s sorrow- 
ing — but secretly delighted — eldest son, 
and in place of the sheer wall there was 
now a new Escala as wide as the opening, 
and a bit more sharply inclined than most 
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Escalas in Sanctuary, up which the lit- 
tle combined force traveled without ef- 
fort. 

For the first time Selig was unsure of 
himself, having thus far plainly regarded 
his capture by Sanctuarians as a tem- 
porary fortune of war in which there 
could be just one result: victory for 

Absaroka. 

“You are swift, Haslup,” he said, 
“and efficient. ” 

“It’s nothing really, Selig,’’ said 
David calmly, “nothing at all.” 

Sanctuary, through its brilliant young 
Chief Elder, was learning a new trade: 
diplomacy. It might develop into some- 
thing extremely important. He must re- 
member, on his return — which he never 
doubted for a moment — to select a com- 
mittee of Second Sons to investigate all 
the ramifications of diplomacy which, up 
until now, had been merely one of those 
meaningless words in the old books. 

David tried not to show his surprise 
when he stood in the great opening, and 
gazed for the first time into the vastness, 
the thickly populated, the grimly dis- 
ciplined, unsmiling limits of Absaroka. 

Selig and his men, after all, had given 
him but the barest hint of what to expect. 

For the first half hour, as they pro- 
ceeeded, he fought against his growing 
doubt. 

He saw before him, and as he ad- 
vanced, all around him, a nation that, if 
it but knew it, could swallow Sanctuary 
as the lusty gods of old had swallowed 
the hideous, lewd and libidinous gobs of 
stuff whose function, now, had been taken 
over by Sanctuary’s Restoring Booths. 

His face must give them no inkling of 
this terrifying fact. His guard, naturally, 
gave no inkling itself. It merely stared 
and held its breath. 



XI 



M ORE and more, as they pro- 
ceeded into Absaroka, obviously 
swinging far to the east to avoid 
the hot, watery, boiling sections 
known to the ancients as Yellowstone, it 
was borne home to David Haslup that 
his people and these had somehow, amaz- 
ingly, a common origin. 

Among the Sanctuarians there were 
blondes, brunets, redheads. The same 



thing applied to the Absarokans. That 
both, in the beginning, had evolved from 
a wide mixture of other races he would 
have believed utterly — but for the fact 
that this would have been sacrilege of the 
highest, order. Not e\yn David Haslup 
dared enquire back beyond the records 
of the old books. 

And there were other similarities. 
Cars, for example. Absarokans had them, 
too, but they seemed to be developed as 
hiding places — portable ones — rather 
than for rapid transit. They were famil- 
iar in outline, reminding him of the an- 
cient etchings of the old books, and a 
word to use instead of cars. Tanks. 
Strange name, but there it was. These 
were not tanks, in the old sense of the 
word, but that they had developed from 
them was obvious. 

Instead of wheels, they had endless 
conveyors, or moving Escalas, which 
traveled with them wherever they went. 
It was as though each individual had his 
own Escala, which flung itself out before 
him as he went, and autorn Ideally rolled 
itself up behind him, and was always a 
part of him. Except that tire tanks were 
not beings, but things, cars, in effect. 
David asked Selig what they were called, 
and was confirmed in his belief. 

“Tankers!” A combination, appar- 
ently, of tanks and cars. ‘ ‘ They are used 
by the military in their travels among the 
workers, to see that the latter progress 
with their appointed tasks. ’ ’ 

There were elevators, too, huge, pon- 
derous affairs. Absaroka did not have 
the distant ceilings of Sanctuary, which 
puzzled David. Nor had Absarokans gone, 
downward so far. They had, however, 
spread over a far vaster area. And their 
houses were as rough-hewn as the earliest 
one of Sanctuary architecture, being 
given to inhabitants almost as picks and 
mattocks carved them out of the rock. 
And the rock was different, more porous 
and pliable — and therefore requiring 
more columns to uphold the roof. Picks, 
shovels and mattocks were different in 
material, but similar in design to those 
of Sanctuary. 

And the Absarokans, to David’s dis- 
gust, had nothing even remotely resem- 
bling Sanctuary ’s Restoring Booths. In- 
stead, people stuffed their mouths with 
hunks of material which, while it proved 
the ancient legends of Sanctuary, was 
nevertheless a disgusting bit of proof. 
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And to provide for this obscene stuffing, 
the Absarokans had what they called 
gardens, out of which grew strange forms 
of life — akin, if David remembered the 
palaver of his scientists, to that which, 
ages ago, had gone into the making of 
Sanctuary’s coal. Absaroka had coal, 
too, but they had found just one com- 
bined use for it : heating and lighting. 

The garden stuff gave David something 
to think about that staggered even his 
imagination. Absarokans produced the 
stuff — developed down the ages, accord- 
ing to Selig, from minute organisms 
brought into Absaroka during The Entry 
— and Sanctuary found it in the coal. 
That the current stuffs were akin to the 
eons-old stuff made David wonder if even 
the peoples who ate, or otherwise used it, 
did not also date back far more vastly 
in time than eleven generations. Eleven 
generations, strangely enough, was as far 
back as the history of Absaroka went. 

Who could be sure then that the origin 
of man didn’t go back twenty genera- 
tions, or a hundred, or a thousand? It 
made his brain whirl, just to think of it. 
That people would last for a thousand, 
even a million generations, he felt quite 
sure. Therefore why couldn’t they al- 
ready have lasted that long ? 

“If Jan Schmidt, the older one,” 
thought David, ‘ ‘ could read my mind, he 
would think me lost indeed ! A thousand 
generations, forsooth ! But I ’d liefer be- 
lieve our origin with the gods were more 
removed, somehow. There ’s more inspira- 
tion, more mental gymnastics, in it. ’ ’ 
Absaroka had their own equivalent of 
Sanctuary ’s suns, areas of blinding light 
and heat which Selig had said was found 
necessary in the beginning, when the 
gods had given Absaroka both plants and 
fire, in order that the latter might nourish 
and bring to full fruition the former. It 
sounded complicated, but reasonable 
enough when you realized how bound up 
was the life of Sanctuary in the light of 
its many invented suns. 

T HERE seemed to be three classes of 
people. The workers, who labored in 
fields, gardens, pits of various kinds from 
which rocks of many shapes were taken, 
and whose lot was so hopeless that they 
did not even lift their eyes when Selig 
and his visitors passed them. There were 
the military, who kept the workers busy, 
and slew them out of hand if they 



shirked. And there were the ones who 
did nothing whatever but live on the la- 
bors of the first, or rather the lowest class, 
and use the second class to see that the 
lowest one did its work. 

The workers’ lot irritated David, and 
he fully intended to make sure that it 
was bettered. He said as much to Selig, 
who stared at him in amazement. 

“But they are conquered people, Has- 
lup ! Why should their lot be bettered ? 
They work and feed us, better our living 
conditions, and we honor their women al- 
ready above their deserts, by using them 
as vessels whereby to replenish our mili- 
tary ranks. They are not, of course, al- 
lowed to enter the houses of our ruling 
class, but await their pleasure in their 
own — where the ruling class males visit 
them at regular intervals, established by 
Absarokan law, to beget soldiers. The 
men workers, of course, are their own 
children, begotten by their own men — ad 
interim children, begotten during pe- 
riods when the law feels that it is safe 
for the military, numerically, to remain 
static.” 

“What, if I may ask, governs this?” 

Selig hesitated before answering. 
Then, to David ’s surprise, he leaned close 
and whispered. 

“When they feel that we are becoming 
numerically strong enough to challenge 
their power, or are approaching that 
place.” 

It didn’t sound so good, David 
thought, for continuous internal peace in 
Absaroka. Their rulers, he felt, were 
short-sighted, to put the matter toler- 
antly. That would have to be changed. 
He would free the workers, he decided, 
give them a chance. If, through their 
own lack of talents, they descended on 
their own to the status of workers, that 
was natural, and nothing could be done 
about it. But they would be freed, he’d 
see to that. 

Later he smiled when, watching the 
laboring women closely, he saw them, 
even when their faces were the most 
hopeless, and their tasks the most oner- 
ous, steal sly glances at the visiting Sanc- 
tuarians. Women, it came to him, were 
all the same, no matter their station. 
They had to look at men, all men, and 
few of them could keep their thoughts 
out of their eyes. They, if not their men, 
would amalgamate easily ! 

One of Selig ’s men lifted some sort of 
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brazen instrument to his lips, blew into 
it. A strange skirling, somehow spine- 
tingling sound, went keening through 
grim, forbidding Absaroka. The sound 
changed and varied, now high, now low, 
and David looked a question at Selig. 

“We but send a signal of our arrival, 
Haslup,” Selig explained. 

“Don’t they know?” 

“Unofficially, yes. Officially, no. ” 
David was on the point of telling him 
how this was done in Sanctuary, by visi- 
communication, but thought better of it. 
It was just as well not to give away all 
his secrets at once. It was well enough 
for David to recognize the disadvantages 
of Absaroka, but scarcely policy to call 
Selig ’s attention to it. 

A bit later David was ushered into 
what appeared to be the biggest black col- 
umn he had seen so far. It was of ob- 
sidian, he thought, and monstrous. And 
obviously he was entering the headquar- 
ters of the ruler or rulers of Absaroka. 
There was much fuss and feathers. A 
scurrying to and fro of menials. More 
sounds on brazen instruments. Loud 
voices, crisp with authority — plainly 
delegated, but none the less pompous and 
enjoyed by those who had it. 

T HEN, the main room, furnished . . . 

furnished . . . well, with a bright- 
ness and a garish variety that dimmed 
the glory of all of Sanctuary 's combined 
suns. And there were a dozen or more 
men, all huge and bulbous, dressed in 
what looked like -women’s clothing, and 
with half-shoes on their feet that still 
showed most of the bare skin, sitting on 
impressive looking niches in the wall of 
the main room. 

There was silence, while the fat ones 
studied the newcomers. Most of the fat 
ones had thick, underslung lips, and some 
of them drooled. 

Selig went forward humbly, bowing 
and scraping until David could have 
kicked him for his servility. David was 
left well behind so that he could not 
hear the words by which Selig explained 
the presence of men from Sanctuary. 

But soon one of the bulbous men lifted 
his voice. It sounded squeaky, ridiculous, 
for David expected a voice that boomed 
and roared. 

“Well, well, we command him to step 
forward and kneel before us with words 
of allegiance. We have need of more 



workers, and wish to command him to 
bring them to us at once!” 

David kept down his anger as best he 
could, showing the leader a smiling face. 

“Why should I kneel to you, or even 
approach you?” he asked quietly. “Is 
it because you are so fat and nasty that 
you can’t even move from your chair? Or 
are you afraid of comparisons when you 
stand close to me, where my men as well 
as yours can see which of us is the su- 
perior person?” 

The big man’s face went purple. He 
choked, gasped for breath. 

David, without waiting for the explo- 
sion, snapped at Selig’s guard about him. 

“Go forward instantly, bow if you 
must, but begin telling that stuffed dress 
what you saw in Sanctuary ! Go ahead. 
He won’t be able to catch his breath to 
stop you until you’re well under way, 
and then he’ll be too interested to in- 
terrupt.” 

David held his breath for fear he would 
not be obeyed. But there was authority, 
and the calm assumption of obedience in 
his voice, and the Absarokan guard went 
forward to obey him. 

“On second thought,” snapped 
David, “you can talk better if you stand 
and face your elders, so that they can 
be sure to hear every word you have to 
say!” 

Again they obeyed. One man, nervous, 
hysterical, almost shouted : 

“All, Great Ones, there were mighty 
miracles in Sanctuary ! Their women are 
lovelier than ours. Their men can rise 
into the emptiness, or descend through 
it, without the aid of anything save what 
they wear. They travel great distance 
without cars, swiftly, and without mov- 
ing their feet. They can talk at immense 
distances and be heard, though they do 
not need to shout. They have great fires 
that are cold, but fill their land with 
light. And they have fires that heat in- 
tensely, yet give off no light ...” 

The spokesman had the attention of 
his masters, to the exclusion of David 
himself. The protruding eyes of the fat 
ones could not jerk themselves away from 
the words of their own soldiers — several 
of whom now interrupted one another, 
stumbling over one another in their 
manifest eagerness to relate the tale of 
marvels. 

Selig looked on, amazed, unbelieving. 
David studied the man, then motioned 
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him to his side. Selig, looking sidewise 
at his superiors, plainly afraid to depart 
without permission, was even more 
amazed when no superior objected, or 
even seemed to notice. 

“You mentioned,” said David quietly, 
“what seemed to me to be an ancient de- 
sire of the military to overthrow the 
power of the rulers. The means is here, 
at hand. Stand by me, with your men — 
if you are the highest ranker — and it 
shall be brought about, this minute. Of 
course pacific means will be tried first. 
I shall cozen the fat ones if I can. If I 
cannot, then may I depend upon you to 
stand by me — no matter what I say or 
do? With the understanding, of course, 
that in the new state composed of our 
two nations, you shall no longer be forced 
to abide by the laws of the fat ones, and 
will even have the satisfaction of watch- 
ing them work off some of their fat?” 

S ELIG gasped. “ How do I know that 
you can make good on any such im- 
possible ...” 

1 ‘ Look ! Your own soldiers ’ tales have 
got their eyes popping out until you 
could thump them off with your fingers. 
When I follow that with what I have to 
say, they’re sunk, if I can read character 
— which the Haslups have always been 
able to do. Then, if they’re not quite 
sunk, I use their own sullen army against 
them . . 

“Done!” said Selig. “I’ve waited 
thirty years for this, and find it almost 
impossible to wait thirty seconds more ! ’ ’ 
David blandly interrupted the Absa- 
rolcan soldiers. 

“Rulers of Absaroka, I invite you to 
visit Sanctuary as my guests, while your 
people and mine, in all walks of life, get 
together for mutually profitable trade. 
We have many things that will enrich 
you, which we will give to you for things 
you possess that will undoubtedly en- 
rich us. Come to us and be our guests 
while all of us watch the peaceful 
mingling, without bloodshed, of two great 
races!” 

“What,” squeaked the spokesman, 

‘ ‘ can you bring to us that is better than 
what we have ? ’ ’ 

“Restoration,” said David calmly. 
“Do you never tire of the labor of lifting 
food and drink to your mouths ? Do you 
never wish it were possible merely to sit 
and be fed, with no effort on your part?” 



To his inner amusement, that almost 
erupted into shouts of laughter, the fat 
faces began to exude expressions of antic- 
ipatory delight. 

“Come to us,” said David, wasting no 
time, “and strong men will bear you to 
private and individual Restoring Booths, 
where you will have but to sit, and sleep 
if you like, while you are being replen- 
ished, without the need of lifting hands 
to mouth, opening mouth, chewing, swal- 
lowing or digesting ...” 

‘ * But this is absurd ! ’ ’ was the squeak- 
ing answer. “It is impossible. What 
proof have we, save your word ...” 

Momentarily dismayed, David was at 
loss for an answer. But Selig spoke up 
quietly. 

“I have seen, Great Ones. I have en- 
joyed. Every word is true. ’ ’ 

David looked aside at the expression- 
less face of Selig, and realized that lying, 
like diplomacy, was probably a common 
characteristic of both races. 

“Bring us these Restoring Booths,” 
said the Great One, while his confreres 
licked their porcine lips. 

“That is impossible. They are part of 
our walls and cannot be moved. There 
is but one way to reach them, by going to 
Sanctuary. ’ ’ 

He whispered an aside to Selig. 

“In ten days they’ll be as slim as we 
are, though we won ’t tell them that. And 
each will spend plenty of time in his own 
Restoring Booth, each of which can be 
watched from outside by as many of your 
soldiers as you elect to use. By the end 
of that time . . . well, we shall see.” 

“Take us there!” squeaked the Great 
One. 

“That, Selig,” said David, grinning, 
“is a job for you. I wouldn’t touch one 
of them, or ask my men to, with long- 
range stone hands ! Not, you understand, 
that I don’t think but that they’ll be 
pretty decent fellows underneath all that 
fat, when we’ve worn them down, and 
endoctrinated them with the greatness of 
Sanctuary. ’ ’ 

“We’ll take them,” said Selig grimly, 
“if we have to carry them in comfort on 
our backs — which, precisely, is what we’ll 
have to do.” 

“It will, for them, be a triumphal en- 
try into Sanctuary, and it will amuse all 
Sanctuarians ! See to it. ’ ’ 

“I hear and obey,” said Selig quietly. 
“ The Exodus begins at once. I hope tin 
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ti'ade will be brisk.” 

“You obey? Then let us experiment 
with something, as soon as your elders 
have gone down the ramp into Sanctuary. 
Will you?” 

“I’ll try anything suggested by the 
man who can twist the arrogant Great 
Ones about his fingers!” 

G OOD! Then remove military re- 
straint from every last one of your 
laborers, men and women! Give them 
the freedom of both Absaroka and Sanc- 
tuary. It is my intention to give Sane- 
tuarians, instantly, leave to roam at will 
— naturally observing property rights, 
which they would do anyhow — through 
Absaroka. After all, why should any of 
us work for a little while ? Absaroka has 
gained the area of Sanctuary by blood- 
less conquest; Sanctuary has gained the 
limits of Absaroka by the same means. 
Let our people mingle. ’ ’ 

“But to free the laborers, Haslup! 
They will go wild. They will destroy, loot, 
plunder, rape ...” 

‘ ‘ But they ’ll come first into Sanctuary, 
to see what has brought all this about. 
They ’ll mix with my people, and by the 
time they’ve exhausted all the wonders 
they’ll forget age-long desires for ven- 
geance and the possession of property ! ’ ’ 
“Pei’haps. Perhaps,” said Selig, du- 
biously. “But it is a tremendous respon- 
sibility for me to take. ’ ’ 

“I, David Haslup, Chief Elder of 
Sanctuary, soon to be Chief Elder of the 
two United States, take full responsibil- 
ity for any possible catastrophe!” 



XII 



D AVID felt the thought wave of 
someone, knocking at the door of 
his mind, but he refused to an- 
swer. Sunk in reverie, he had no 
desire for converse with anyone. It could 
not, possibly, be important. There were 
never any emergencies in Sanctuary, and 
whoever knocked could wait. So, though 
his lips did not move, his brain said : 
“Would you mind excusing me for 
now ? I wish to be alone with myself. ’ ’ 
And the invisible knocker w r ent away, 
and David did not even bother to observe 
his face. It might have been anyone of 
Sanctuary’s millions, though only the 



elders ever bothered him. There now 
were twenty-five of them. In the begin- 
ning — whenever that had been — there 
had been fifty, but during the past thirty 
generations, half of their lines had come 
to an end. David sighed, "^wishing that, 
even in imagination, he could capture 
some of the robust hardships of the olden 
days. Things were too easy in Sanctuary. 
One never enjoyed close social contact, 
never had meetings face to face, because 
some ancestor had discovered that it was 
so much more efficient, so far less weary- 
ing, to meet people mentally. The Visi- 
tele had for generations been the medium 
of contact. It was still operated mechani- 
cally, but David knew the day would soon 
come, perhaps in his own lifetime, when 
mechanics would go into the discard, and 
visi-telepathy would, literally, be a meet- 
ing of minds. It was almost that now. 

One knew when someone desired audi- 
ence, for one could feel that one knock- 
ing at the door of the mind, as David had 
just felt it. It was strangely like a 
knocking at a tangible door. But one 
did not have to open, especially if one 
were the Chief Elder, as the first son of 
the first son of Haslup had always been. 
The ability to refuse admittance was al- 
most exclusively the right and possession 
of the Elders, for lesser folk must open 
and admit the knocker — or rudely tell 
him to go about his business. Few did 
this, however, for there was so little else 
to do in Sanctuary, where life had 
reached such a boring state of perfection. 

David, a man of ninety, with the fresh 
rosy cheeks of youth, sighed as he looked 
at the radio-visi-ring on the middle finger 
of his fight hand. It was his symbol of 
power, passed on to him by his father. At 
first it had delighted him, filled him with 
a sense of being, of being master of Sanc- 
tuary. But the power had palled. It was 
so easy, so effortless. He scarcely knew 
the mechanical properties of the ring, 
save that it was radioactive, and that he 
had but to turn it on his finger, so that 
the “stone” was inside his palm. Then 
he had but to close his palm upon it, and 
the powerful waves of his mind sprayed 
forth fi’om his body, commanded onto 
the radio-waves of the ring, to whatever 
part of Sanctuary he -wished. Sanctuary 
had gone a long way in perfecting the 
machinery of the human mind. Ages ago 
man had used but one-fifth of his brain ’s 
power ; now he used eighty percent of it, 
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but David doubted if increased knowl- 
edge and power had made Sanctuarians 
happy, though their state was so close to 
perfection. 

“If we ever become absolutely per- 
fect,” he often thought, “we shall be 
the gods from whom we are supposed to 
have descended.” 

Yet he felt lonely, felt the need of a 
species of companionship. So, mentally 
bidding any who might have interrupted, 
to abstain from trespass upon the waves 
of his intellect, he turned the ring in his 
hand, closed his palm over it almost* con- 
vulsively, almost desperately, as though 
it were a means of escape, and his lips 
moved ever so little as he whispered : 
“Now I wish to visit with them!” 

The luxurious walls of his private 
room, into which, physically, not even 
his mate ever intruded, vanished from his 
sight as his eyes widened into an unblink- 
ing stare. Mists that might have been 
the mists of time came in to take the place 
of those walls — as though the waves of 
his thought were thus made visible, 
tangling themselves altogether before his 
eyes — and these spun and whirled with 
an eerie and amazing rapidity, forming, 
breaking apart, coalescing — while David 
waited in a fever of impatience. 

A ND then, in midair, before him, 
transmitted backward along the 
outward wave of his will, he saw the 
rectangular niches in the Columbarium 
of the Haslups. He had never actually 
visited the place, and doubted if any of 
the Haslups, even back to his great 
grandfather, had done so — except, of 
course, after they had died. Why should 
such a visitation take place when, by the 
will, one could bring, if not the material 
Columbarium, its astral image, complete 
to the minutest detail, into his own 
private room? That was one of the 
troubles with Sanctuary ; one never 
needed to do anything one did not feel 
one possessed the energy to do. 

He gripped the ring more firmly as 
the Columbarium began to take form, 
and he could see the ancient portraits on 
the faces of the niche-doors — the faces 
of the first sons of the first sons. They 
went back . . . well, now that all the 
niches were there for him to see, he 
counted them again, as though to assure 
himself. There were thirty-nine. He, 
David, was the fortieth in direct line of 



descent. And there could be no doubt 
that this was so — for he so nearly re- 
sembled the others that his own portrait 
might have been used for the door of any 
given niche. Besides, for generations it 
had been impossible — even had anyone 
desired it — to deny paternity. Sanctuary 
had worked the thing out to the point 
where you never questioned paternity, 
you knew. Besides that, further, no 
woman would have thought of denying 
paternity to one man, ascribing it to an- 
other, for to tell something as true that 
was not, was impossible. The untruth 
was a legend. It couldn’t be factual, 
never. One’s lips, or even one’s Visitele, 
might speak a lie, or try to, but the mind 
could not lie, and the truth went out 
along the waves of thought, side by side 
with the untruth — and any who cared to 
listen could examine the truth and the 
untruth, and know which was which 
without possibility of mistake. 

He was, then, without question, the 
fortieth of his line. 

Now, there in the air of his own indi- 
rectly but eternally lighted room — dark 
only when he willed to shut the light 
from his eyes, but never dark in fact — 
liis eyes played along the rectangular 
pictures, seeking, though he did not real- 
ize it until he came to it, the face of the 
ancestor David who had founded the 
United States, now composed of seven 
divisions that were so interlocked that, 
for all purposes, they were one. He un- 
derstood that if the amalgamation had 
not taken place there would now be 
trouble, dissent, discord, but they were 
only words which he could scarcely en- 
vision as having any meaning. Discord 
and trouble were forgotten in the mists 
of time. 

“I wonder, David, you David who are 
back there thirty generations or so — so 
far back that you are scarcely a relative 
of mine, though but for you I never 
would have been born at all — what you 
think of us? Would you be dismayed if 
you could return and see how far up, or 
down perhaps, “\ve have gone since your 
time? I doubt if you could grasp it, 
though there must have been times in 
your day when you were given mysteri- 
ous secret glimpses into the future, 
visions beyond compare, and sight of us, 
away up here along the road of time, 
made you gasp with dismay — or perhaps 
with regret that you could not live to see 
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us? You died at ninety; I have scarcely 
begun to live at ninety, and the day I 
was twenty seems but yesterday, and al- 
ready I am tired, and often I wonder if 
what we have invented and adapted for 
our comfort has been for our own good. 
But perhaps you know, at that. Or would 
you care for me to show you ? ' ’ 

Sometimes he allowed a whim of this 
kind to possess him. Then, retaining the 
Columbarium ’s astral shape, there in his 
room, bidding its unheeding relicts ob- 
serve the marvels of Sanctuary, he would 
call up those marvels, one by one, explain 
it to The Ashes, sometimes almost mak- 
ing himself believe that the dead could 
see and hear. He had such a whim now, 
and, one by one, he produced those mys- 
teries, bits and pieces, far scattered in 
fact, of Sanctuary before the sightless 
eyes of the past. He knew, even as he did 
so, that he did it not for his ancestors, 
but for self-assurance. He knew, but re- 
fused to admit it, even to himself. Be- 
sides, it was a way to pass the time that 
always hung heavily on the mind and 
body. 

Sanctuary had, fifteen generations be- 
fore, made an end of extending its fron- 
tiers. That had come about naturally 
when, for three generations there had 
been no further breaking-through, and 
the United States realized that there were 
no others left, anywhere within the walls, 
to break through. Those who had, and 
had become part of the Union, realized 
that two courses were open to them : to 
continue pushing back rocky frontiers, 
widening borders — or rendering the cen- 
sus static. It was just right for the popu- 
lation its walls inclosed when the answer 
was finally found. 

“rpHE Elders got together,” com- 

X muned the mind of David Haslup 
with his ancestors, ‘ ‘ and put their minds 
to the task. Children would be born. No 
way had ever been found to prevent, that 
man could accept with a clear conscience. 
And children, born regularly to millions 
of couples, from the Upper Floor to the 
Fiftieth, far down, swelled the very walls 
of Sanctuary with their numbers, in spite 
of all that could be done. It was Jan 
Schmidt who showed the way to the an- 
swer. You will remember him, of course, 
except that this was the son of his son 
of his son, from that day back to your ’s. ” 

“I think that, somehow,” said Jan 



Schmidt, “our answer lies in the powers 
of the Restoring Booths. We have all but 
perfected them now, beyond which they 
could not possibly go. No longer do we 
have individual Restoring Booths. All 
Sanctuary is a Restoring Booth. A man 
or a woman is hungry, or would be 
hungry if he or she delayed another sec- 
ond. But does he need to be conscious of 
his hunger to be fed ? No. His innards 
hint of hunger to come, one second hence, 
and instantly he is replenished, wherever 
he may be in the Union — and he never 
even needs to think about it. Noris there 
ever any waste, for he is replenished by 
exactly what his body requires. This is 
agreed 1 ’ ’ 

The Elders nodded gravely. This meet- 
ing had taken place beforfe the Yisitelc 
had been perfected, and the Elders were 
gathered together in the flesh. 

“Then perhaps,” said Jan Schmidt, 
“since the replenishing of our people is 
the continuation of their life, individ- 
ually and as a nation, our methods of 
restoration are as close to life as are con- 
ception, gestation and birth. Ergo, they 
are allied with it in some manner.” 

The Elders nodded. Perhaps some of 
them had wrestled mentally with this 
problem for years. 

“Let us then,” said Jan Schmidt, “set 
our scientists a task. A child shall be 
born only when a man or woman dies, and 
its sex shall be that of the recently de- 
ceased. In this manner there will never 
be a problem of over-population, any 
necessity for increasing our frontiers.” 

One of the Elders was a man of humor. 
His face cracked in a grin. 

“This is hardly an answer to our an- 
cient destiny, is it ? If we do not increase 
mightily, and wax fat in numbers, how 
can we ever burst out of Sanctuary, to 
regain the lands of our fathers, the 
abodes of the gods?” 

The others smiled with this Elder, 
knowing that he jested, that he believed 
no more in the old myths than did they. 
It was an accepted thing. For centuries 
the Elders had worked their wills upon 
the people until it had become a tangible 
thing. And the first tenet of their law 
had been: 

“Thou shalt not expand upward be- 
yond the limits set by your fathers, even 
in the secrecy of your own dreams ! The 
day will come, and when it does, you will 
know. There will be a sign. It may come 
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from one of your number.” 

So constant, mental and audible, down 
the ages, had been this unwritten com- 
mand, that it had set its seal upon the 
people; had set its seal so firmly that 
even David himself, when, holding his 
breath, and questioning his own courage, 
he tried with his Visitele to penetrate the 
rocky veil aloft — inevitably failed. He 
told himself that he, never having seen 
those who lived outside, and therefore 
having no mental conception of them, 
failed only because they were beyond con- 
ception, and therefore outside the grasp 
of his great mind ; but he didn’t fool him- 
self in the least. 

The outside was the Unknowable. That 
was the long and short of it, the begin- 
ning and the end. 

Reason told him, of course, that there 
was no such a place as the outside. For 
how could there be a cavern of limitless 
expanse, of suns hung in emptiness that 
would not fall. Pooh ! It was silly. 

But he was wandering from his de- 
sign. He harked back to that fateful 
meeting. 

‘‘This control of population will not be 
a prenatal destruction of life, but merely 
a holding in abeyance, ’’said Jan Schmidt. 
‘‘If human bodies are replenished only 
according to their needs, and never more 
nor less, w r hy cannot the principal be ap- 
plied to the material boundaries of Sanc- 
tuary itself? A being dies, a being is 
bora — the being permitted to be born 
being that one conceived nearest to the 
moment of death of the one whose going 
made possible the birth.” 

T HE Elders agreed with Jan Schmidt, 
and the scientists found it a simple 
thing to work out, with the Restoring 
Booths, and the later general develop- 
ment of Sanctuary itself into one vast 
Restoring Booth as a point of departure. 

The inhabitants of Sanctuary did not 
realize what had happened to them until 
it became general knowledge that for a 
year no one had been born in Sanctuary, 
except shortly after someone else had 
died. Then the Elders were called upon 
to explain, and did so. The people were 
delighted, of course — though some friv- 
olous souls, when someone died, offered 
odds at gambling as to which part of 
Sanctuary would produce the child to 
take the place of the deceased. Some 
even tried to offer bets on individual par- 



ents, but this was too great odds to suc- 
ceed. Birth and death were in perfect 
balance. That was the trouble; every- 
thing tended to perfection, and thence, 
inevitably, to boredom. 

Elders early found out that there 
could be no deviation from their static- 
population plan. Mates who so deeply 
adored each other that they wished to 
reproduce the image of one or the other, 
pleaded with the Elders for permission 
to conceive, and w'ere invariably refused. 
An exception for one couple meant ex- 
ceptions for many others, and ultimate 
defeat of their plan — and the compul- 
sion, in spite of all, to widen the fron- 
tiers of Sanctuary. Nor could there be 
a favored couple a-rangement. 

“Someone dies, some one is born,” the 
Elders said. “What could be fairer to 
all than that fate decide?” 

Later they discovered that some 
change had to be made, else family trees 
would vanish. If a man died, it did 
not cany out his line very success- 
fully if a child were bom to take his 
place in some far corner of Sanctuary, 
to another family of whose very existence 
he had never been made aware. 

So the scientists got to work again, and 
when a man died, or a woman, the child 
was born into his immediate family. 
Moreover, by popular agreement, a 
man’s life was his own — as was a wom- 
an’s — and if one were sufficiently desir- 
ous of projecting his own flesh into the 
future lie could, by special dispensation, 
destroy himself and have a child by the 
woman of his choice. Few, however, did 
this. Few desired immortality strongly 
enough to die to possess it — a fact which 
David knew had been common to human- 
ity from earliest times. 

A man might believe in continuation, 
factional or spiritual, in an After Place 
of eternal happiness and perfection — but 
he lived as long as he possibly could in 
spite of his belief ! 

“You see,” David said to The Ashes,” 
“we have been forced — for the good of 
all, I believe — to take from mankind his 
greatest gift from the god : the ability to 
reproduce himself at will. And you’d 
question the sincerity of the Elders, if 
you were really here — and rightly, too! 
— if you knew that by special dispensa- 
tion, Elders were exempt from this com- 
mon law of Sanctuary! We desire im- 
mortalify in. our children, but we don ’t 
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think it necessary that the general pub- 
lic, regardless of this desire, need share 
it with us!” 

It was a good personal jest, for the ben- 
efit of the whole. 

“Now,” said David, ‘‘look at certain 
other improvements. The shoes, for in- 
stance.” 

He dispelled the mental wraiths of 
everything else, and showed some of the 
people, going about their business — 
which was one of movement, or rest, or 
both. The limit of their ability to move 
in the flesh was the dome of Sanc- 
tuary, and its basement. They rose or 
dropped at will. The cumbersome shoes 
had become the thinnest, most comfort- 
able of sandals. The ancient Escalas 
were no more. The elevators were gone, 
and only their shafts remained. Even 
the ramps on which the Escalas had 
moved had been hewn away in the in- 
terests of beauty. And the elevator 
shafts which, in fact, were the columns 
that supported the roof of Sanctuary, 
were as sturdy, and no more, as required. 

For ages past, Sanctuary had striven 
for beauty. In the minds of the Elders 
and idealists of all grades, perfect beauty 
was a thing for which to strive. Where 
did they get their ideals ? None had ever 
seen a sunset or a sunrise. None had 
ever seen a storm at sea. None had ever 
seen flowers in spring, or the snows of 
winter. None had ever seen the gaudy 
beauty of birds, or listened to their songs. 
Their art, their aehitecture, were devel- 
oped only from what their ancestors had 
remembered and, in Sanctuary from the 
dawn of the race, had seen and experi- 
enced. Their art, their architecture, 
their music, their ideals of beauty, were 
then, practically racial memories. 

T HEBE were no birds in Sanctuary, 
save human ones, for the Elders had, 
when they had not much else to do, taken 
under advisement the fact that the voices 
of many of their people were harsh, and 
irritating. They gradually gave all of 
them, in varying degrees, voices of music. 

They knew nothing of sunrises and 
sunsets, but they experienced with the 
lights of their ancient suns, with all the 
many gradations of fire upon countless 
metals from the rocks, and out of them 
made shift to enjoy sunrises and sunsets 
of their own. And who should say that 
they did not possess all that their ances- 



tors had, since their light, down through 
countless ages, had come from the sun 
after all ? 

And light upon water ! They had that, 
too. 

And pigments, and paintings. The out- 
side world would gaze breathless at what 
they could produce, if ever they saw it — 
and some day, perhaps, a million years 
hence, they would see those paintings — 
for master artists, working slowly, taking 
advantage of lights, shadows, almost even 
of sounds, had covered all the walls, all 
the floors, all the roofs, the elevator 
shafts, inside and out, with beauty be- 
yond all imagining 

And perhaps the stone floors were 
hard, resisting and irritating" to the feet 
that sometimes touched them lightly? 
Under the plans of builders they became 
soft, comfortable, and filled with colors 
to please the eyes. Rock floors remained 
rock, but rock into which the feet sank 
with human weight, in such a way as to 
delight the senses and cause walkers to 
sigh with satisfaction. 

“And we experimented with the 
shapes of things,’"’ said David to The 
Ashes. ‘ ‘ Look. Let me show you. ’ ’ 

And there in the private room, some- 
times to one side, sometimes almost su- 
perimposed upon the wraithy Colum- 
barium — as though to hold it closer for 
their inspection — David Haslup showed 
his ancestors bits of Sanctuary. Columns 
of spidery construction, frail as a dream 
in appearance, strong as the rocks of the 
ages in actual fact. Curves done by arti- 
sans, curves that were music made visi- 
ble. And seldom did a given curve or a 
gentle angle, repeat itself — so that Sanc- 
tuary, wherever one looked — was like the 
dream of a virginal saint. A faei’y ca- 
thedral alive with color, with music, with 
beauty and delight, ail through which 
moved silently, gracefully beyond even 
the power of beauty to express, the in- 
habitants of Sanctuary. 

They rose from the depths on invisible 
pinions that, invisible though they were, 
were yet so beautiful that they clogged 
the throat with their delight. The faces 
of blindingly beautiful women — because 
the Elders had banished ugliness, at the 
request, of course, of delegations of 
women, down the generations! — of per- 
fectly constructed men. Human beings 
so nearly divine that clothing, save for 
the almost invisible shoes, would have 
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been sacrilege. 

They rose in myriads, softly. They 
descended in myriads, like dropping 
feathers. Seen against the heavenly gor- 
geousness of the pillars, the domes, the 
curves and the angles of Sanctuary they 
were, in fact, a surfeit of perfection — like 
divine music that could not be stopped. 

They were butterflies against the light, 
with indescribably gorgeous wings that 
could not be seen, but that could be 
felt in the senses of those who — though 
they did not know it — had inherited ra- 
cial memories of such beauties. 

A dream cathedral . . . 

But it was filled with boredom, because 
there was no progress possible. How could 
even the Elders of Sanctuary progress 
beyond perfection? Often David asked 
himself this, and found no answer. 

He would never forget a certain day, 
twenty years before, when he had been 
sure he could no longer stand it, and Nala 
Zura, his wife, had had to soothe him to 
save his mind. 

He had almost gone mad. He had 
shrieked in his private room until his 
madness had gone forth, even without 
the aid of his Visitele, to the psychic 
mind of Nala, and she had, braving his 
wrath, refusing to accept the convention 
of Elder privacy in this emergency, en- 
tered to hear him screaming as he tore 
his hair. 

L ET our people rebel and break down 
the columns! Let them become 
angry with one another, and start a good, 
long fight! Let some great cataclysm 
come about that will shake Sanctuary — 
at least part of it — down around our 
heads! Let catastrophe come to numb 
our self-satisfied brains ! Let some of the 
curves be broken, some of the heartbreak- 
ingly beautiful angles be destroyed — let 
something, anything, be done to bring 
discord, if only for a few moments, in or- 
der to break generations of boredom ...” 
He had gone on and on, with Nala hold- 
ing his head against her breast at the 
last, terror in her voice as she spoke — 
until finally she said: 

“If your Elders knew of this, that you 
have begged for catastrophe to come to 
Sanctuary — though who could possibly 
guess Whom you were addressing ? — they 
would insist that you slay yourself, and 
your ashes would rest, finally, in the 
Black Columbarium!” 



It was the Black Columbarium which 
sobered him. It was the one black “dif- 
ference” in Sanctuary. It was horror, 
the forbidden, the outlawed and ghastly. 
And Nala Zura was right — and he never 
lost control again, for when he knew that 
he might, he deliberately, via his Visitele, 
brought the Black Columbarium into his 
private room, looked at it for a long time, 
forcing himself to realize all its hideous 
implications, shuddered, and was safe 
for a further time. 

There were quite too many nameless 
and forgotten offenders in the Black 
Columbarium, and their grisly ashes 
would be hateful company through 
eternity. 

But if, in spite of all — and through no 
initiative of David Haslup — something 
would happen . . . 

There was an insistent knocking at the 
door of his mind, and now he decided to 
open. He’d spent enough time with The 
Ashes. 

He banished the Haslup Columbarium 
with his will, and bade the knocker en- 
ter. 

It was Jan Schmidt, and before he 
even “appeared,” David “heard” what 
he had come to talk about. 

“There is mental revolt among us, 
David,” he grumbled. “If some steps 
are not taken, it may mean catastrophe 
for Sanctuary. And since the revolt is 
led, or at least encouraged, by the de- 
scendant of the second sons of Haslups, 
I, and the other Elders, believe you 
should do something about it ! It is blas- 
phemy, no less, a flying in the face of all 
our knowledge.” 

David hoped his face did not brighten 
perceptibly. He hoped something would 
happen, and the thought that one of his 
own family was back of it secretly de- 
lighted him. But he closed the door of 
this shameful thought against the intru- 
sion of Jan Schmidt, lest it be held 
against him by all the other Elders. 

“What is the cause of this revolt?” he 
asked, while willing Jan to appear. 

“Boredom! Dissatisfaction with the 
current mode of life!” 

“What form does the rebellion take?” 

“A plan to break through to the out- 
side. The rebels, of course, are icono- 
clasts.” 

Inwardly David thought: “By The 
Ashes, I wish I were in on it. It won’t 
succeed, but it will be exciting. It won ’t 
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succeed because there is, really, no such 
a place as outside — unless it is the place 
where the spirits of our dead reside. ’ ’ 
And he shut the door of this thought 
against the visitelepathy of Jan Schmidt, 
too. 



XIII 



A STRANGE and awesome business, 

/\ this visitelepathy; but when you 
I \ come right down to it, everything 
else was strange and awesome. The 
fact that people had arms and legs shaped 
as they were, for instance. The facts of 
eyes, and noses, and bodies. Everything. 
And visitelepathy was simply a develop- 
ment of telepathy — which had been 
known, nebulously, from time im- 
memorial 

Now, heeding the mental knock, David 
had set his visitele into invisible motion, 
had released its power. That Jan 
Schmidt’s visit was important there 
could be no doubt, else Jan would never 
have been so insistent, would never have 
interrupted his communing with The 
Ashes. It took courage to do that, for 
David, if irritated, might take from him 
the right to reproduce, which, in effect, 
was a sentence of death. 

Now David concentrated on building 
the astral body of Jan Schmidt as he re- 
membered it, helped of course by the an- 
swering visitelepathy of Jan himself. It 
was as though David opened a door to ad- 
mit someone who helped him by also 
turning the knob, and helping to push 
back the portals. 

Slowly, then more swiftly as David 
snapped out of the daze of his recent 
mystical communing, the form of Jan 
Schmidt came into being. He was, when 
seen close at hand — Jan Schmidt. That 
the actual, material Jan Schmidt was in 
some far place in Sanctuary merely 
added a fillip to the proceedings. In 
everything except in the material of his 
body, Jan Schmidt entered the private 
room — which still remained private be- 
cause the actual Jan was far away. Jan 
could talk with him, hear his voice, see 
him — but could not see any of his room 
save what David chose to show him. 

There was Jan, immaterial as moon- 
shine, yet apparently as material as the 
walls of Sanctuary — standing to face the 



Chief Elder. David bade him seat him- 
self, and for that purpose provided him 
with a soft visitelepathic divan, brought 
astrally from Jan’s own home, so that 
Jan should have his own comfort with 
him. This was easy, because Jan, far 
away, was actually sitting on that couch 
as he twisted his own televisi-ring into 
his palm. 

Jan saw David, smiled grimly, greet- 
ing him. David saw Jan. But if anybody 
had looked in, with the eyes of the flesh, 
upon the conference, that one — without 
his own televisi-ring — would have seen 
only David, sitting there alone in utter 
silence, staring at the blank wall of his 
private room. 

But it didn’t lack reality, that con- 
ference, because of the unimportant lack 
of corporeality on the part of Jan 
Schmidt. Nor, far away in Jan’s house, 
did the person of David Haslup lack sub- 
stance in the mental eyes of Jan Schmidt. 

“Now,” said David — no corporeal 
ears could have heard a thing, nor seen 
movement of David’s lips, “what’s this 
all about?” 

“I’ve been trying to tell you, Dave,” 
said Jan testily. “That radical relative 
of yours is stiri'ing up trouble. He ’s re- 
cruiting doubters, some of them women, 
to his standard. ’ ’ 

“Standard? You mean he’s forming 
an army, after the manner of our an- 
cestors, when they were gods and fought 
among themselves ? ’ ’ 

“Naw, naw, I’m talking in figures of 
speech, of course. But Frank Haslup is 
telling his friends — all who’ll listen — 
that he ’s going to find out whether there ’s 
such a place as outside, either prove that 
there is, or that there isn’t. It’s time, is 
the tenor of hi’s remarks, that the veils 
of legend, of hypocrisy, were torn away 
to let people see ...” 

“Sometimes,” interrupted David, “I 
think things like that myself — secretly 
and privately of course. ’ ’ 

“But do you realize, Dave, what this 
may mean ? People are beginning to be- 
lieve him, to rally to him — not because 
they have faith in any new-fangled no- 
tions, but because it’s a chance to do 
something, a new topic of conversation, 
something to experience.” 

“I can’t see any harm in it. He’ll 
hammer his head against the rocks, lit- 
erally and figuratively, without success. 
You and I are men of experience and 
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judgment, Jan. We know that though 
he may actually succeed in progressing 
upward beyond the ancient limits set by 
our people, even of going further into 
the east than we’ve ever dared believe 
we could — he ’ll go on into eternity with- 
out ever succeeding in doing anything but 
leaving a tunnel behind him. Let it be ! 
It will be a monument to the futility of 
rebellion against existence. We can show 
it, even to all future generations, who 
may get like ideas, as proof that they’re 
doomed to failure if they try to know the 
Unknowable. ’ ’ 

G RANTED, Dave, but there’s some- 
thing else. His followers increase. 
It is a threat — and you’ll come to realize 
it some day — against your authority in 
particular, ours in general. Even if he 
does nothing else he may start discord, 
which is unthinkable and I thought until 
recently, impossible. He has to be 
stopped.” 

“'But how? People have been guided 
for generations by their own knowledge 
of what is the greatest good to the great- 
est number, and therefore most beneficial 
to the individual. We’ve never told a 
man he couldn ’t do qnything, you know. ’ ’ 
‘‘Well, we can always start, can’t 
we?” 

“Yes, if you insist, but I’d like to talk 
it over with the other Elders first.” 

Jan looked chagrined. It was as 
though David had questioned his sincer- 
ity and his report. David hastened to 
reassure him, and the hard face of Jan 
Schmidt indicated that he chose to be 
mollified. 

“I merely think, from your own re- 
port, that this is important enough to 
call for a general conference. Thus I 
make you a compliment. Besides, since 
Frank is of my own family, I prefer that 
people not related to me share in any 
possible decision as to what is to be done. 
What, before I call the conference, is 
your idea about that?” 

“Warn him, Dave. If he refuses to 
heed, the Elders as a body warn him. If 
he refuses to heed that, ask the majority 
in Sanctuary to express itself, for or 
against. If all these fail ...” 

Jan took a deep breath, obviously hat- 
ing himself and what he proposed, yet 
doggedly holding to what he considered 
his duty. 

“If these fail,” he repeated, “the an- 



cient punishment! After almost thirty 
generations, a Haslup is condemned to 
Coventry and the Black Columbarium. ’ ’ 

David ’s face expressed his shock. This 
was serious, more serious than he could 
have thdught possible. 

“I’ll get the others.” 

He held his palm tightly over the tele- 
visi-ring, sent out his request, simultane- 
ously, to the other twenty-three Elders. 
He could as easily, because there was no 
possibility of glut on the waves of 
thought, have summoned everyone in 
the United States of Sanctuary. 

One by one the Elders opened the doors 
of their minds to his summons that had 
once been so mystical, was now so com- 
monplace. 

They ranged themselves beside Jan 
Schmidt. They exchanged greetings with 
one another. None gave a thought to the 
rather miraculous fact that no two of 
them were closer together than a hundred 
miles — each Elder being overlord of a 
twenty-fifth part of all Sanctuary, with 
his private room in the geographical cen- 
ter of his own domain. The fact just was, 
and there was an end on’t. 

“Tell them, Jan,” said David. 

Jan looked embarrassed, and David 
got it right away. Jan had talked the 
thing over with each and all of the Elders 
before he had “come to” David. He 
was, in effect, their spokesman, and they 
were already all in accord. 

Understanding this, David said : 
“What would you have me do? As Jan 
suggested?” 

They nodded, those twenty-five most 
powerful men in Sanctuary, under David 
Haslup. 

“But have you any objection to a per- 
sonal amendment by me, provided it is 
accompanied by a promise on my part 
to carry out your wishes if it does not 
prove to be a solution ? ’ ’ 

“What is it, David?” asked George 
Blake, when Jan Schmidt said nothing. 

‘ ‘ T ET the young fools have their 

±J heads. Let them try to regch the 
outside. The higher they go, I ’m think- 
ing, the harder they’ll fall — figuratively, 
of course, as nobody has fallen in Sanc- 
tuary for generations. Let the Unknow- 
able itself bring about their failure if, 
after all my attempts at persuasion — 
which I promise to exert — they insist on 
going ahead. Let them go, and fail, and 
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they will be satisfied. Prevent them, and 
they’ll think we’re afraid for what they 
believe to be the truth, to get out.” 
“What do you think they think the 
truth is?” asked Jan. 

“I can guess. They think if there is 
an outside, its time we knew about it. 
That there may be fire behind the smoke 
of our oldest legends. That if there’s 
nothing at all, the sooner we know of it, 
and stop babbling of its mystery, the 
happier we ’ll all be. Well ? ” 

“Go ahead,” said Jan. “But if noth- 
ing solves the problem, and the people 
become unruly, or too emotionally stirred 
up ...” 

“We can decree that any violation of 
the symmetry of Sanctuary, calls for 
sentence to the ancient punishment!” 

‘ ‘ But young Frank insists that where 
he will begin his experiment is part of 
his own property ! That his family is re- 
sponsible for its improvement, develop- 
ment, beauty — that if he mars it it’s no- 
body’s affair but his own.” 

‘ ‘ Which would seem to indicate, ’ ’ said 
David, ‘ * that when we decided that own- 
ership was vested in the family rather 
than the state, we made a mistake. ’ ’ 
“And, belike, a fatal one,” said Jan 
Schmidt. “Fortunately, we, the Elders, 
can change that with a word. But if we 
do . . . well, Frank himself has brought 
it about, you see? Forced the hands of 
the Elders-in-Conference. See where the 
danger lies ? The first doubt cast upon our 
authority. ’ ’ 

“I’d still like to carry out your wishes 
with my own reservations,” said David. 

They nodded. Abruptly, and without 
apology, David turned his televisi-ring 
so that the “stone” was atop his finger. 
Then, waiting for a moment, to cast off 
the feeling of depression caused by the 
conference, he turned it inward again. 
His palm, that grasped the stone, 
trembled with a growing fear he refused 
determinedly to admit, even to himself. 

Then, his lips a straight line, he 
knocked mentally at the door of the mind 
of Frank Haslup, eldest, save for David, 
of the sons of David’s father. 

Minutes passed. Terror began to mask 
the face of David Haslup. Never in his 
life had anybody in Sanctuary kept the 
door of his mind closed against the Chief 
Elder. 

But more minutes passed, and still 
there was no answer. 



David knew that Frank was deliber- 
ately refusing to talk with him by Visi- 
tele. He hesitated for several minutes 
longer, his body trembliner. his mind sud- 
denly heavy with the first hint of fore- 
boding he had ever known. 

Then he knocked on another door, the 
door of the hereditary-military. An hon- 
orary title, this man’s. It hadn’t been 
active, because it hadn’t been needed, for 
centuries. The man ’s — whose face didn ’t 
look as surprised as David had expected, 
which indicated, he thought, that Selig 
had been expecting, and dreading, the 
summons — astral form appeared. 

‘ ‘ Selig, ’ ’ said David, ‘ ' produce in my 
presence the person of my brother, 
Frank ! ’ ’ 

“Immediately!’ said Selig, with mili- 
tant brevity that would have caused the 
first General Selig to nod his head with 
grim satisfaction. 



XIV 



I T was not until the wait began for 
the appearance of his brother that 
David began to realize the cata- 
clysmic significance of what he was 
about to do. No wonder Jan Schmidt 
had been grave about it ! No wonder that 
the Elders had demurred, had all talked 
it over before bringing the matter to his 
attention. No wonder . . . why, when 
he came to think the matter over, nobody 
within his lifetime had ever faced the 
Elders or any one of them, especially the 
Chief Elder, as the object of criticism. 

Why should anybody be criticized for 
anything in Sanctuary? What did it 
matter to anyone else what anyone did, 
since nobody was ever inspired to do any- 
thing to interfere with the welfare of 
Sanctuarians ? Each individual realized, 
as had his parents before him for gen- 
erations, that in being true to his social 
obligations, he was the truest to himself. 
Anything against them was . . . was . . . 
like, well like trying to lift yourself by 
your sandals. 

It was unthinkable that a Sanctuarian 
should be called onto any Elder ’s carpet, 
there to listen to words indicative of any 
offense he had committeed against his fel- 
lows. No Elder ever remonstrated with 
even his own children, because children, 
with their first consciousness, were scien- 
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tifically inoculated with knowledge of 
right and wrong, and the desire, nay, the 
inner necessity, of doing right only, be- 
cause thereby they made their own hap- 
piness more secure. 

How could such a thing happen in a 
country where only happiness and con- 
tentment abode? 

David Haslup, asking himself these 
questions, ran his hand across his fur- 
rowed brow. It came away wet with some 
sort of moisture. He stared at his wet 
hand. By the Ashes, what had caused 
this dampness of his flesh? He’d never 
lxad it before. He ’d never known anyone 
else to have it. Oh, yes, he had, too. Nala 
Zura, the day she had soothed him when 
he had thought himself going mad. She 
had been mentally disturbed, upset, and 
the moisture had covered her cheeks. He 
remembered it now. 

And this ? Why, the moisture must have 
some connection with his inner, growing 
turmoil. Amazing ! Here were alchemies 
inside him that lie had never dreamed 
were a part of him. Inner mental upset, 
to which his skin reacted by exuding 
water! There was a miracle, perhaps a 
sickness, about which he would have to 
talk with his closest friends, about which 
he’d have to talk with someone at least, 
since he couldn ’t decide just who, among 
the Elders, he would select to listen to 
his recital. 

He took his mind off the skin-moisture, 
and put it back on the problem of young, 
impetuous Frank — the lad who couldn’t 
be satisfied with absorbing the old books ; 
who couldn’t be satisfied within the con- 
fines of Sanctuary, no matter how fast or 
strenuously he traveled. Maybe, he 
thought dubiously, some concession 
would have to be made to men like Frank, 
and to his followei’s. Maybe the ban 
would be lifted against widening the hori- 
zons of Sanctuary. But, no, that would 
upset the delicate equilibrium of the 
place. That would be no solution. It 
would, in effect, make Frank the cause 
of changing everything in the nation; 
would, actually, make him too important 
for a second son. 

Frank Haslup ! His own brother ! To 
have any Sanctuarian brought before 
him had been unthinkable before Jan 
Schmidt had knocked on the door of his 
mind. But his own brother, a Haslup, 
son of a Chief Elder! The more he 
thought of it the more cataclysmic it be- 



came. No wonder the Elders were numb 
with it! 

To take his mind off it — because he 
wasn’t sure but what it might make him 
lose control again, Sanctuarian minds 
being so delicately balanced, because al- 
most all of them were used now — he got 
to thinking of the books. Sanctuary had 
a vast library. There were books, metal 
records of things actually told, so that 
one had but to turn them on to hear 
them. The library contained all manner 
of information, that could be passed on 
in many ways. 

The most approved way, however, did 
away with the tedium of listening, the 
boring process of reading. For all books, 
all records, were an emanation of a mind, 
or a meeting of minds. So, nobody knew 
just when — at least David didn’t, as he 
had never absorbed a book that recorded 
the matter — information became part of 
individual knowledge by absorption 
rather than by auditory or visyal means. 
It was very simple, when you came right 
down to it. Record photographs were 
part of the frontispiece of every book, 
infinitely small. Part of each book was 
an individual, tiny, photographic instru- 
ment, with eyepiece and electrical fore- 
head contact, whereby a “reader” could 
look through the eye-piece, rest his head 
upon the contact, and have the entire 
contents of the books photographed upon 
the indestructible membranes o,f the 
brain, etched forever upon the memory. 
It did away with all possibility of forget- 
ing, yet left the book for calmer, slower 
perusal if the reader wished — as so many 
did, because it passed time easily that so 
often hung heavily on the hands. 

T HERE was no limit to education. In 
ten or fifteen years — mere moments 
in the stream of time, a small fraction of 
the human life-span — one man could ab- 
sorb every last book in the United States 
of Sanctuary. Plenty of men had done 
exactly that, for want of other things to 
do. Sanctuary had plenty of individuals 
who knew all humanity itself knew, and 
could call it up for discussion whenever 
they wished. 

It was no longer miraculous. 
Photography itself . . . why, it was 
possible, as all the Elders knew, though 
they did not release the knowledge, and 
would not permit it to be done in any 
ease — for religious reasons — to integrate 
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the individuals photographed, in the 
flesh, with no effect on the original what- 
ever ! It wasn ’t done, for one sound rea- 
son, because individuals could then be 
repeated endlessly, filling the Union with 
Haslups, Schmidts, and anybody else! 
Might as well allow Sanctuarians to con- 
tinue the reproduction of their own kind. 

The religious reason was the one the 
Elders all agreed on, choosing to overlook 
the possibilities of multiple production 
of humanity via photography. Arid the 
religious reason? The portraits of dead 
and gone Elders, set eternally in the 
doors of the niches which locked away 
their ashes, could be photographed — and 
those Elders brought to life in the flesh ! 
That, of course, was unthinkable. No 
telling where it might end. David could, 
if he wished, restore the very first Has- 
lup, and talk to him face to face about 
his time. But if he did, the other Elders 
would wish to restore their own ancestors. 
And if this were done, what excuse could 
they offer other Sanctuarians for not re- 
storing all their dead ? Then what of the 
population problem? 

All of Sanctuary ’s generations, brought 
back to life! 

Naturally, there was another consid- 
eration. If David, for example, restored 
his own dead father, that one would be 
Chief Elder of Sanctuary, by right of 
birth — until his father were restored, and 
so on back to the first David who, if re- 
stored, would go right on ruling as he 
had been when he had died. 

So, they clung to authority and al- 
lowed the dead to rest on. 

“I have to think of something,” David 
told himself miserably, “or go mad. 
Something tells me that when Frank ar- 
rives a new era, and an unfortunate one, 
will be beginning in Sanctuary — has al- 
ready begun!” 

For the first time in generations, un- 
certainty had come into the family of 
Haslup, and was destined through its 
head — and thus through all the Elders — 
to affect every native. 

Frank Haslup came in ahead of Selig. 
David instructed Selig to depart, and to 
abstain from visitelepathing what went 
on between Frank and himself. Imme- 
diately he felt an inner shock, because 
he had found it necessary to warn a 
Sanctuarian against eavesdropping ! 
Things had come to a pretty pass indeed ! 

Frank Haslup grinned at his brother 



with hearty good humor. 

“Well, old son?” he said. 

David didn’t smile. Frank went on. 
‘ ‘ Oh, don ’t be stuffy, just because you ’re 
the big boss, Dave. We’re brothers, after 
all, even though you, being the eldest 
son, never have any fun. Let’s hear the 
bad news.” 

“Frank,” said David sternly. “I’ve 
brought you here forcibly because you 
refused to heed me when I visitelepathed 
you. I suppose you know why ?” 

‘ 4 I sincerely hope so ! ” 

“You hope so?” repeated David in 
amazement. 

‘ * I certainly do ! To be the first Haslup 
in generations to be criticized! To be 
found sufficiently out of the wearisome 
rut as to merit personal reprimand ! It ’s 
glorious, and I hope it’s true ! I ’m some- 
body — the first in Sanctuary since only 
our divine ancestors know when ! Or are 
the ancestors of second sons divine?” 
“Frank, you are sacrilegious!” 
“Whoops, David! I was right! Look 
what I ’in called ! The first in ages to be 
told such a hideous thing ! I ’m a stand- 
out ...” 

“You’re a disturbing influence who 
must be restrained ! ” 

“Better and better T A disturbing in- 
fluence, the first within the memory of 
man. I must be restrained. How many 
generations have endured since anyone 
had to be restrained? I haven’t seen 
the answer in any books, but I shall hunt 
and find out, and absorb the answer, and 
gloat over it.” 

D AVID did a strange thing. He 
slammed his closed fist hard against 
his other palm, and raised his voice to 
his brother. 

“Silence, sir, while I tell you what I 
am forced to tell you. You are hereby 
commanded to desist from subversive ut- 
terances, oral or telepathic. You will go 
no further in the formation of a group 
dedicated to the matter of visiting the 
forbidden outside.” 

Pure joy masked the face of Frank 
Haslup, who looked enough like his 
handsome elder brother to be his twin. 

4 4 By the Ashes, this is superb. I shall 
be the first to disobey as well! I have 
stirred the Elders, including the Chief! 
What more could any man want? My 
joy at the knowledge merely serves to 
prove my own contention. I ’m happy, so 
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happy I could cry out, wordless, like a 
song — which proves to me that it’s what 
I need, what all Sanctuary needs, and 
which I shall tell them they need.” 
“And that, sir?” 

‘ ‘ Change ! Excitement ! Trouble ! Hard- 
ship! Absorb a few books, my sancti- 
monious brother, and understand what I 
mean by the words. And get this through 
your routine-dedicated skull: if I die 
this instant, a new era has come to the 
United States of Sanctuary!” 

“Then you refuse to obey me, your 
brother and Elder?” 

“Why should I? Give me a straight 
answer to that. Because Elders have al- 
ways been obeyed? I refuse to accept 
that as the answer without logical proof 
in words that cannot be gainsaid. Why 
have they always been obeyed? Nobody 
has even thought to ask the question, un- 
til now. They’ve just accepted the es- 
tablished order of things. And I’m not 
doing it any more. ’ ’ 

“You’re mad . . . mad!” 

“I hope so, with all my heart. I hope 
so . . . hope so . . . for now I can’t 
foresee the future, which is a delightful 
thing. Hitherto I have always known that 
tomorrow, and all other tomorrows, would 
be the same as today and all my yester- 
days. Now, uncertainty — and a feeling 
of joy beyond words. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Mad ! Mad ! ’ ’ 

“Happy, brother, happy!” 

“Nothing that I can do will change 
you?” 

It just occurred to David that there 
was nothing, really, he could do to force 
obedience from this brother of his — noth- 
ing that he could really do to his own 
flesh and blood, and live with his con- 
science afterwards. 

Frank Haslup became grave for the 
first time. 

“Forgive me, Dave . . . Gee, even 
that expressed wish is something new in 
Sanctuary, where nobody ever has to ask 
forgiveness from anybody, because nobody 
ever does anything calling for forgive- 
ness! . . . but I don’t wish to distress 
you too much. I’ll do all I can to make 
you easy mentally; at the same time I 
shall prosecute my plans as much as I 
can without disturbing you.” 

David all but flung his hands above 
his head. 

“And what will you tell the Elders, if 
I get them together?” 



Frank grinned impishly — and David 
had never loved him as he loved him now, 
as he grinned — and wagged his head 
philosophically. 

“They’ve all taken a crack at me al- 
ready, singly, in groups, and in toto. 
They were trying to settle me without 
bringing the matter directly to your at- 
tention. ’ ’ 

“I see,” said David sadly. “Well, 
cause as little disturbance as possible, 
and go ahead on your plan — to certain, 
inevitable failure ! ” 

Frank looked grave for a moment, then 
leaned toward his brother. 

“Is anyone listening, Dave?” he 
asked. 

David turned his visitele-ring into his 
palm, remained absorbed for a second or 
two, then answered. 

“No one listens.” 

“Then I’ll speak my mind, Dave. I 
know, as well as I know anything, that 
you’d like to be in my shoes this minute 
— and you secretly hope that I turn the 
smug, national self-satisfaction of Sanc- 
tuary wrong side out !” 

N ATURALLY, David could not an- 
swer such a blasphemous charge. 
But he knew it was true, even though 
the frown of his high displeasure stabbed 
at the back of his stalwart brother, as 
Frank — failing to ask permission, again 
becoming a Sanctuarian “first” — quit- 
ted the private room of David. 

David Haslup chuckled silently, and his 
eyes were alight with a deep secret pleas- 
ure. 

Then he started, listened guiltily on his 
waves of thought — having forgotten that 
his televisi-ring was still grasped in his 
palm — and sighed with relief to discover 
that no one had captured his secret 
thought. 

But reason reasserted itself at once, 
and he became grave as thoughts piled 
in on him — thoughts of what Frank ’s re- 
bellion would do to Sanctuary ; thoughts 
of the firm stand the Elders would take 
in the end, visiting the ultimate punish- 
ment on Frank Haslup. 

A thoughtless foot had stepped upon 
the beauty of Sanctuary. A careless 
hand had twanged into discord the music 
of her idyllic existence. 

And not even the gods of their fa- 
thers could tell them where it might 
finally end. 
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XV 



W HEN David discovered that 
Frank Haslup had made ar- 
rangements to begin his ex- 
periment on the western 
boundary he sighed with relief. There 
would be little trouble, after all. Frank, 
by selecting the western border as his 
starting place, had managed to avoid 
one of the taboos of the founding fathers. 
They, the fathers, had said that, “be- 
yond this limit, to the east, ye shall not 
go!” — so Frank had started in the west 
where no such commands applied. 

And the fathers had said: “Higher 
than the limits already gone by us, ye 
shall not go!” — so Frank was not going 
upward at all. Thus, he disobeyed no 
one whomsoever. 

“If he’d started eastward,” thought 
David, “there might be cause for worry, 
for the Haslups and other Elders of old 
thought there might be something for- 
bidden, or terrifying, or downright dan- 
gerous in that direction, else no such law 
would have been laid down. The same 
with going upward. But to the west . . . 
well, in all probability that is one direc- 
tion in which there can be no question 
that only our infinite walls stretch on to 
on to ... on to .. . infinity.” 

Just the same, there began an endless 
buzzing in the hive, more activity and 
excitement than had been recorded any- 
where in the old books. Women caught 
the excitment, as did the men and chil- 
dren, and even the Elders, reluctantly, 
admitted to a certain growing excitement 
in their own staid breasts. 

There was some effort in the beginning 
to persuade Frank to go no further with 
his mad scheme, in whose prosecution he 
had the help of scores of sturdy Sanc- 
tuarians of his own age. But this came 
to nothing. Frank, feeling that David 
had given tacit consent along with his 
warnings, ignored the persuasive ones. 
And nobody thought to use force. No 
Sanctuarian had ever actually laid his 
hands on anyone in anger — not even 
bothersome children, because, in Sanc- 
tuary, children were never bothersome, 
and were handled as scientifically as 
everything else. Children, naturally, 
cried for reasons of their own. By in- 
vestigation of their mentalities — which 
suffered things for which the babies, as 



yet, had no words, but only impulses — 
scientists had long since diagnosed such 
impulses and provided remedies. So, 
children never cried, because they never 
had reason. It might, perhaps, have been 
better if, no occasion, the wild screams of 
children had been heard in the city of 
perfection. 

So nobody thought to dissuade Frank 
by force. Frank, however, did listen to 
the request of his fellow-countrymen in 
certain particulars. He would, as soon 
as he had gone into the rock sufficiently, 
fill in behind himself — on the off-chance 
that, if he really did break through into 
horror, it could not back-track him and 
burst forth about the luckless heads of 
Sanctuary. 

Frank, laughing, agreed, and when 
David televised him, shocked his elder 
brother by saying: “Now I know there’s 
something outside. For don’t you see, 
David? Just as I’m going into a little 
world of my own, from Sanctuary, and 
shut off from it, so may the first Sanctua- 
rians have come from some outside place 
— never since recovered — into Sanctuary. 
By their chance request of me I am con- 
vinced that this is so, and that I shall 
make amazing discoveries before I re- 
turn.” 

David longed to go with him, longed 
to learn the intricacies of the machinery 
by which Frank was traveling swiftly 
through the rocks. That machinery was 
not cumbersome or inefficient, for Frank, 
fortifying himself in every possible par- 
ticular, had absorbed every book he could 
find on the subject of mining-engineer- 
ing, paleontology and the like. He stud- 
ied every conceivable instrument kept in 
the museum of Sanctuary since they had 
been abandoned when Sanctuary was to 
widen its horizons no further. Thus he 
garnered all that humanity knew about 
stresses and strains, about the secrets 
of the rocks, about power, lines of force, 
inertia, gravity. 

A ND the instrument he invented, 
adapted from every bit of usable 
information he could find, was perfect 
for Frank’s purpose. It was a tiny metal 
stele — of which he made several score 
extra, in case of need — in whose alloys 
reposed the power and direction of the 
broken-atom, the speed of light, the ulti- 
mate drawing power of the magnet, the 
destructive force of all known explosives 
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— and light by which to guide himself. 
Its principle was reasonably simple. If 
endless messages could travel on a single 
thought wave, endless information on 
radij waves, why could not all force re- 
side in a single piece of metal, com- 
pounded of all the necessary metals in 
reduced alloy? 

Frank had started on that assumption, 
and his stele was the most modern imple- 
ment of dynamic power man had so far 
produced. 

With it, literally, he opened doors of 
stone. 

When he was ready to start, he com- 
municated with David by televisor. 

‘ ‘ Want to watch your renegade brother 
take a walk through the walls, Dave?” 

‘ ‘ I still warn you ...” began David. 

“I still refuse to heed, though I listen 
and see, David. Of course, you under- 
stand, I could, by use of the etheric flow, 
walk directly through the rock in the 
batting of an eye, but that would be too 
fast, and I want to see all there is to see. 
Rugged things, David, not the symmetri- 
cal perfection of Sanctuary. I’m going 
to open the doors of the mountains, see 
what keeps them locked, and how ...” 

“You are my brother, Frank,” said 
David. “I shall watch. I’ll even wish 
you well, for all the trouble you ’ve caused 
us. But I ask you one favor, Frank.” 

“Yes?” 

“Keep your progress secret from 
everybody else in Sanctuary. I don’t 
wish everbody to be stirred up.” 

“Okay, Davie. Just thee and me, 
then. ’ ’ 

And Frank, with his followers, began 
their journey through the western walls. 
Through his knowledge of paleontology 
and geology, Frank was enabled, by 
studying a given facing, to estimate to a 
fine mathematical certainty, just how its 
grain ran, how its stratas lay. Some 
rocks took longer to give out their secrets, 
some a shorter period of time. But Frank 
made few mistakes, and the stele did the 
work. The smallest creature, man, could 
move the largest thing in creation easily 
— huge blocks of stone. All he needed as 
a beginning, was an empty space into 
which to spill the detritus of his journey 
behind him. 

By agreement he was allowed to shoot 
a tunnel, or shaft, into the western wall 
for a distance of half a mile. During the 
construction of this, Sanctuarians of both 



sexes and all ages were allowed to visit 
him and his friends at their work. 

But when, having penetrated an area 
of black basalt, Frank came to a great 
rampart of stratified rock, which some 
cataclysm had upended, so that the 
stratas were vertical, he televised David. 

“Now, old son, it really begins. I’m 
stopping the back track today. When 
and if I come back, tomorrow, next day, 
or ten years hence, I have only to put 
things back where I found them, and 
everything will be as solid as ever ! ’ ’ 
David was still dubious, though proud 
of the success, so far, of his brother. 

“Now, David,” said Frank who, with 
his helpers, were massed in the shaft fac- 
ing, from which they had now banished 
all curious Sanctuarians, “watch the 
doors swing open!” 

Frank measured, with a glance, the 
height and width of the tunnel behind 
him. Then he drew an invisible height- 
limit on the face of the stratified rock 
ahead with the point of the stele, a base- 
limit even with the floor of the shaft. 
Then, while his comrades watched and 
held their breaths, and David forgot to 
be afraid, Frank brought the full power 
of the stele into play. He held the tip of 
it in the center of therough rectangle he 
had marked, turned on the force, and 
calmly pulled out of the wall of rock a 
segment of amazingly great cubical con- 
tent, the limits he had marked being two 
lines of cleavage, the natural stratifica- 
tion the other two — the length being con- 
trolled simply by the extent, ahead, of 
the stratified layer. 

I T was as though he had pulled a book 
off a shelf, from where it had stood 
for ages between two other books. 

And he left the mighty segment in the 
shaft. There was room enough on either 
side of it to allow for passage of Frank 
and his comrades. They circled about 
the mighty segment, then set it at an 
angle across the shaft, so that none not 
possessed of the steles of force could pos- 
sibly get past it. Thus, to all human, ma- 
terial eyes, Frank and his men vanished 
into the face of the rocks. 

Beyond the stratified wall he came to 
another stratified wall, this one lying so 
that the stratas were horizontal. Frank 
removed this as, again, the hand would 
disentangle books piled in a heap, sorting 
them out, clearing the way. 
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And there were areas of rocks of all 
kinds. With the stele Frank merely 
moved them out of the way. He traveled 
swiftly, almost, as a man could walk, his 
followers, who never faltered, keeping at 
his back. 

Two days passed before David became 
aware of the fact that the shape of Frank 
was becoming blurred, his thought dif- 
ficult to grasp without constant repeti- 
tion. And Frank, in a fever of- haste, had 
no time for that. So, it did not surprise 
David when, at the end of the fourth day 
of opening doors which had never been 
opened since the building of the moun- 
tains began, Frank calmly ignored 
David’s knocking on the door of his 
mind. 

Frank and his friends had vanished, 
beyond all contact. 

And their going was a subject of dis- 
cussion that would not be talked out. 
Every time David used his televisi-ring, 
every wave of thought in Sanctuary was 
clogged with the gabble of men and wom- 
en who discussed only Frank and his 
followers, and speculated as to their suc- 
cess. 

David thought, somewhat wryly, that 
if Frank did not come back during the 
present generation, he probably would, 
in course of time, become a “god” in his 
turn, about whom all sorts of false leg- 
ends would be woven. The idea amused 
David exceedingly. 

He tried to get the minds of Sanctua- 
rains off the experimenting voyagers, by 
closing the entrance to the shaft and 
painting it over so that no trace re- 
mained. For if Frank did come back, he 
would come through the rocks as easily 
as he had gone. 

David clung, mentally, to his last pic- 
ture of Frank traveling through the 
rucks, with his intrepid companions at 
his back — companions provided with the 
most moderh of the discarded Restoring 
Booths, for the replenishing of the travel- 
er's as they journeyed — and was very 
proud. Frank, a mere human, opening 
doors so huge, to look upon black empti- 
ness. It was as though a man no bigger 
than the end of a hair, forcibly opened 
the books of humans. David couldn’t 
blot from his mind the contrast of Frank 
with the “doors” he opened. 

A pygmy, calmly opening doors to the 
houses of giants. 

Days passed. Weeks. But instead of 



discussion about Frank and his followers 
decreasing, it increased. No messages 
can e back to anyone, but thought waves 
comd not be killed entirely, and faint im- 
pulses were being constantly received 
from the travelers, proof that they, or 
part of them lived — and in a state of 
constant, high pitched excitement. 

They were far, far distant in the mas- 
sive walls. 

David wished there were some way 
that these faint emanations — which were 
constantly and swiftly going fainter, but 
which would not die out while Frank’s 
party lived and thought — could be stop- 
ped. But there was no way of doing 
that. Power could not be rendered nil, 
and thought waves were power. And by 
their very nature, they could not be 
changed into something else. 

Added to his troubles was the fact that 
certain of Sanctuary’s scientists were 
trying to perfect instruments which 
would keep them in contact with Frank ’s 
expedition indefinitely, and they were 
amazed when the Elders asked diem to 
desist — refusing calmly, as they had a 
right to do, because the Elders were en- 
croaching upon their personal rights. 

D AVID would have preferred for all 
Sanctuary to believe that Frank’s 
entire expedition had perished. That was 
a hopeless desire, and he knew it, for all 
had left mates behind them, or prospec- 
tive mates, who would not voluntarily 
give them up until they themselves lay 
down to die. 

So, there was nothing to do but wait 
for developments — and always, for 
weeks, the fainter-growing emanations 
from the minds of the expedition came 
back through the miles and miles of stone, 
It was weird, uncanny, and nothing could 
be done about it. Frank could have 
stopped it, simply by willing it, but 
Frank was thoughtless, or too excited by 
the experiences through which he was 
going, to do anything about it. 

So the hive, Sanctuary, remained in 
buzzing turmoil. 

Four months after Frank had gone 
there was a sudden, excited knocking on 
his mental door. Wondering what had 
gone wrong now, he bade the knocker 
"enter.” 

“Frank!” he gasped, when the out- 
lines, horribly, fearfully vague, but still 
unmistakable, of his brother appeared. 
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“Yes, David. We’re coining to some- 
thing, something strange, and other and, 
I think, mundane and human. However, 
I am taking no chances with the lives of 
my comrades. I starred this. I’ll risk 
any possible dangers. I am leaving my 
men behind me when I pass through to 
— whatever lies beyond. I am leaving 
each with two steles. When I pass 
through, the way will be closed behind 
me, and I shall be on my own. If I do 
not return, they are to return to Sanc- 
tuary, and keep their mouths forever 
closed about what they have seen.” 

“Impossible!” said David. 

“Yes, but true. Goodbye for a little 
while, David, or maybe for eternity. And 
listen, old fellow, no matter what faces 
me beyond, I am happier than I had ever 
thought possible for anyone to be happy. 
If I die when I leave you, and knew it 
this instant, it would but serve to season 
my happiness with additional happi- 
ness!” 

“You’re mad, mad ...” said David. 

But Frank had withdrawn, “closing 
the door ...” 

For the first time since the departure 
of the expedition, no emanations what- 
ever came from any of its members. This 
seemed to be very strange, when David 
knew that Frank’s followers were safely 
locked in the rock. But then it came to 
him. Frank had commanded them to 
lock the doors of their minds against pos- 
sible intrusion by enemies! Enemies — 
of even The Ashes probably did not know 
what kind — might oversee their thoughts 
and discover their hiding place. 

So there was — simply nothing. Just 
silence, for what seemed to be an eter- 
nity. 

During its prolongation David scarcely 
slept, exchanged no words even with Nala 
Zura. He was conscious that Sanctuary 
had at last given up the eritire expedition 
for dead, and that the Elders, without 
even discussing the matter with David, 
had arranged for Sanctuary to forget. 
Even forgetting was scientifically done. 
As memory could be indelibly affixed in 
the human mind by mental-photography, 
so images of remembered things, mat- 
ters, people, could be erased. 

So the Elders erased from the minds 
of Sanctuary all memory of Frank and 
his expedition. Frank’s mate took an- 
other mate for herself. The mates of the 
others consoled themselves with others — 



though it was not a matter for consola- 
tion, actually, because none of the women 
knew she had ever had any reason for 
sorrow. 

Only David refused to accept the offer 
of forgetfulness. He knew that his 
brother lived, and his comrades with him. 
Yet he did not tell the other Elders so, 
did nothing to prevent their mates from 
taking up with others, because the Eld- 
ers, and David knew it, were wise in what 
they did. 

Forgetfulness was the only way. When, 
and if, the expedition returned, adjust- 
ments could be made smoothly, without 
pain — as though nothing untoward had 
ever happened. 

But for the fact that man no longer 
gave thought to food for the body — that 
it was something science did for him with- 
out his very knowledge — David would 
not have eaten, or allowed himself to be 
replenished, because he would not have 
thought of it. His whole though was for 
his brother Frank — curiosity as to his 
fate. 

Yes, and a still growing fear. Some- 
thing terrific must have befallen Frank, 
to keep him silent for so long. That he 
must have encountered something too 
vast for conception, so big it numbed 
even the brain of Frank himself, David 
took for granted. 

And yet he was curious, too — hoped for 
Frank’s ultimate return with all his 
heart, even though his return, and the 
information he might bring, might revise 
all Sanctuary’s concepts on the nature 
of things. 

Something deep down inside him told 
him that Frank had started back, long 
before there was actually any contact 
with Frank by the Yisitele. 

And terror, perhaps madness — whis- 
pered this deepdown something — was re- 
turning through the ageless rocks with 
Frank Haslup. 



XVI 



D AVID tried to televise Frank as 
his brother approached Sanctu- 
ary, coining swiftly closer and 
close?. But Frank was stubborn. 
He obviously knew that David -wished to 
talk with him before he actually got back, 
and was insistent that he should not. The 
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fact frightened David. There was some- 
thing to hide; something to be talked 
over, anyhow. And David knew that 
Frank returned alone. 

He knew when Frank entered Sanc- 
tuary, and how good Frank felt to be 
home again. He also knew that nobody 
paid Frank the slightest heed, because 
nobody remembered him, that to every 
living person he was a total stranger. 

Then Frank reached the house of his 
elder brother, and, approaching the door, 
televised him for the first time. 

“May I come into your private room ? 
It’s important.” 

David agreed, and willed the door 
open. Frank came in quietly, sat down 
without asking for or awaiting permis- 
sion, took a deep breath and looked at 
his brother. 

“ It ’s tough, ’ ’ he said. 

“What is?” 

“To explain the never-seen to the man 
who had never seen it, in words he can 
understand. Take this great rock in 
which Sanctuary is located.” 

“Yes?” 

“Think of a lift, or an equality in the 
floor of it, anywhere.” 

“Yes, I can think of that. It’s easy. 
Well?” 

“Not well, either. This mountain we 
live in is itself such an inequality, or 
raised place! It’s just a bump on the 
floor of a cavern big beyond all concep- 
tion whatever!” 

David studied his brother. Frank was 
searching David’s face, to see whether 
he had managed to convey the slightest 
idea of what he had seen — and was dis- 
appointed. David hadn’t got it. David 
was studying, concern in his face, the 
face of a man who must be slightly crazy 
to tell such impossible things, expecting 
a man of intelligence to believe him. 

“We can go outside, ’ ’ said Frank. ‘ ‘ I 
think it would be better for us all. It 
widens our horizons beyond belief. And 
there we could expand. We could have 
children again. I ’d like one. I imagine 
my mate has forgotten. Didn’t see her, 
but otherwise she’d have met me. The 
Elders have put the forgetting-devicc to 
work, which I expected. But their work 
can be undone — and must be, except 
where the mates of t}ie men who went 
with me are concerned.” 

Frank’s hand was trembling. That 
strange exudation of water David had 



cuce seen on Nala Zura’s face, and ex- 
perienced but once on his own, came now 
from the cheeks of his brother. 

“Why?” said David, afraid to hear 
the answer. 

“They’re all dead. I’d have been 
dead myself, but they rescued me. They 
gave their lives for me. Those lives were 
well-spent, David, if Sanctuary is al- 
lowed to benefit as I think she should.” 
“Scores of dead men, Frank,” 
David’s voice shook as though he had the 
ague, “and Sanctuary will say I’m pro- 
tecting you because you are my brother. 
I want the Elders to hear, to decide what 
Sanctuary shall be told. You were out- 
side, you say, in a cavern vaster. ...” 
His eyes steadfastly fixed on Frank, 
David surreptitiously slipped the tele- 
visi-ring into his palm, grasping it like 
a drowning man, tuning in on the brain 
of Frank Haslup. Frank grinned tightly. 

“Yes, I’m telling the truth,” he said, 
“and my mind is all right. Satisfied?” 
David shook his head, almost imper- 
ceptibly. Frank seemed to be telling the 
truth, according to the televisi-ring ; but 
that might well be because he himself be- 
lieved what he had seen. He might be 
telling a falsehood he himself thoroughly 
believed in. Old books furnished infor- 
mation about such things. Obsessions, 
they were called. 

David televised the Elders, told them 
to hurry to his room in person. Frank’s 
face didn’t change as he waited. Realiz- 
ing that David wanted all to hear it, he 
kept silent for the most part. David 
watched his brother, appalled at the 
change in him. The lad was quieter, pos- 
sessed of a vaster strength, outward and 
inward. David didn ’t think he liked the 
as he had gone into the rock sufficiently, 
change. Frank had hardened. And some- 
thing had dulled his mind. The televisi- 
ring told him that. 

T HE Elders came, their faces grave 
when they noted the gravity on the 
face of David, the whiteness of the face 
of Frank Haslup. They sat and waited. 
David said, quietly: 

“This is, in a way, a searehing-out. 
A trial of my brother’s sanity, his degree 
of responsibility for the deaths of eighty 
nine men. We will now listen, Frank. 
Begin at the point where you say you 
broke through.” 

“I pulled back a last segment of 
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rock,” said Frank, knowing very well 
what was in the minds of the Elders, 
“and broke through into a cavern beyond 
conception. It is occupied by people, hu- 
man beings like us, except that they 
arc smaller, and their skin is yellow- 
brown.” 

Frank paused, as though to gather 
strength to continue. He searched each 
face in turn, seeking belief and trust. 

“I had the good sense to avoid being 
seen, until I could manage to dress as 
they did. They are not like us. I could 
understand nothing they said . . . and 
now, I scarcely know where to begin. 
Perhaps it will be best to start with their 
buildings ... no, the boundary of the 
cavern they lived in. It’s a vast bowl of 
light blue by day, an evenly curved bowl 
covering the floor of the cavern ; by night 
it is jet-black, except for a dim sun and 
countless twinkling lesser suns — which 
seem less only because they are so far 
away, toward the top of the blue dome.” 
“How high,” said David heavily, his 
heart hurting him, so filled with agony 
was he for his brother, “is the dome?” 
“It has no height,” said Frank. “It 
is immeasureably far away.” 
“Nothing,” said Jan Schmidt, “is im- 
measurable. You are a mathematician, 
can figure out distances. How high is 
the dome?” 

“ I ’ll try to tell you, ’ ’ went on Frank. 
“I’ll have to take the sun, the principal, 
daytime sun — incidentally it travels clear 
across the sky, from east to west, during 
the day, and hangs in space of itself ! — 
as an instrument of measuring. I can’t 
believe how far away it was, yet I have 
to accept my own observations ...” 
“And they told you what?” persisted 
Jan Schmidt. 

David had the feeling that Jan wanted 
to persecute Frank. 

“Ninety three million miles from the 
floor of the cavern!” said Frank. The 
Elders gasped. They couldn’t conceive 
of such a distance, he knew. He couldn’t 
himself. Nobody could. He’d been al- 
most afraid to come back to tell them. 
“About the distance light travels in be- 
tween eight and nine minutes ! ’ ’ 

They’d know that. Maybe, if he were 
careful, and logical, he could convince 
them. 

‘ ‘ But that isn ’t the top of the cavern, ’ ’ 
he went on. “There are other stars, or 
suns — more, in fact, than can be counted 



— I found out about when I absorbed tbe 
thoughts of the people, and could find 
out things. Some of the stars are so far 
away it has taken billions of years for 
their light to reach the floor of the cavern 
— and they, still, are not against the 
cavern’s roof!” 

He could see they didn’t get it, amj he 
didn't blame them. He’d better — be- 
cause he was walking on thin ice, and 
knew it, where his own sanity came into 
question — start with something easier to 
understand. 

‘ ‘ Their buildings, ’ ’ he said, ‘ ‘ cover the 
floor of their cavern. They are thickly 
set together, like spires. But they hold 
up only the emptiness. They are built 
up, stone by stone, from the cavern floor 
— by human hands. They are many times 
taller than any building of ours, taller 
than the distance between our roof and 
our basement floor. ’ ’ 

Still nobody said anything. Desper- 
ately, Frank Haslup went on, while 
David clasped his palms together and 
wished that he could somehow escape all 
this ghastliness. 

“Beyond their western city,” con- 
tinued Frank, “is a pool of water. It is 
so vast that it reaches north to the edge 
of the limitless bowl, south to the edge, 
and straight into the west as far as the 
eye can see ...” 

“The material eye?” asked old Jan, 
softly. “Or the Visitele?” 

“rpHE material eye. Something like 

X thirty miles, I guess. I understood 
it kept going on, limitless as the dome 
above — for thousands of miles, to another 
dirt-rock floor. I think the floors are 
really great masses of matter, floating on 
the pool. And we are merely a speck on 
one of the masses, inside one of the bulges 
on the mass. I’ve seen our bulge, from 
the outside. It is a monster, uplifted to 
shut off the horizon ...” 

David lifted a trembling hand to stop 
Frank, who only got himself in deeper 
with every word. 

“What happened to your expedition, 
its members?” 

“The people outside began to notice 
me, point me out. They became sus- 
picious. I don’t know what they thought 
I was. I knew I was in danger. I started 
back. They started to close in on me. 
I went up into the air, which caused 
them vast consternation and surprise. 
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Then, great metal things darted at me, 
swimming in the sky. There was no es- 
cape for me from the winged things in 
the emptiness, nor the men on the 
ground. They could have followed me 
to the crest of their roof ; but they’d have 
caught me long before. They were too 
fast, and they did not tire. I went back 
down, racing for the place of the break- 
through. I televised my comrades for 
help. I merely wanted them to open the 
way for me, into our rocks. They came 
out, instead, to fight oft' my pursuers. 
They were destroyed by loud noises and 
flames, and broken apart. Their blood 
was everywhere ...” 

Prank shuddered with the memory. 

“It happened so quickly I could do 
nothing. And I knew that if I didn ’t get 
back, set everything in its proper place 
enroute to Sanctuary, they might find 
our secret, enter Sanctuary and destroy 
every last one of us. So I lived, by duty ’s 
behest, when I had much preferred to 
die, as they did. I didn ’t even have time 
to bring back a message from one of 
them!” 

“I’ve heard enough,” said Jan 
Schmidt heavily. “It’s all untrue, though 
you believe it yourself, Prank, because 
you think you saw it. Your men didn’t 
believe, so you left them, sealed in the 
rocks, with no steles among them, so they 
couldn ’t say you lie ! ” 

“I’ll take you all, show you!” said 
Frank. 

But they wouldn’t listen to him. He 
was mad, and they knew it. The Elders 
decided this, unanimously, though David 



was reluctant, because Prank was his 
brother. But he decided with them, 
finally, because there was no alternative, 
and anybody could see that Frank Has- 
lup was mad. Even Nala Zura thought 
so when, in desperation, David asked the 
Elders if she might not be present, to 
express her opinion. She . . . well, it 
was like twisting her own heart to agree 
with them, but when she was told what 
Frank had said, the wildness of his words, 
she saw her duty to Sanctuary. But she 
crossed to Prank, held his cheeks in her 
palms for a moment. 

“Poor, poor boy!” she murmured. 
There was love in her voice, too; but 
the very depth of its intonation showed 
the Elders what she knew to be true. 
They would have spared David this, had 
it been possible. 

But a man who had been responsible 
for the slaying of many ... no, not 
even David’s brother could escape pun- 
ishment for that. They could at least 
try to forget the wild lies he had brought 
back, but they could go no further than 
that. 

Prank knew what was coming, and 
would have dashed away. But they com- 
manded him to turn over any stele that 
might remain in his possession, to keep 
him from going. By edict no more steles 
w'ould be made in Sanctuary. 

Prank spent the rest of his life in 
Coventry’s silence, and became, at long, 
dreadful last, the second Haslup to leave 
his ashes in the dishonored Erebus of the 
Black Columbarium. 

The End 
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Could John Stone and that 
lovely green-eyed Aphrodite 
free themselves from the 
mad Dictator who ruth- 
lessly ruled the Americas 
of 2503 A.D. — with every 
fiendish scientific device of 
that generation at his hell- 
ish call? 



Somehow Stone got to his feet, in 
time to see the girl dragged into the 
beast's embrace 



DICTATOR OF THE AMERICAS 



T HE Pleasure Garden was a riot of 
colorful, sensual brilliance. Rain- 
bovv-hued fountains tinkled softly ; 
warm lights glowed on the ivory 
flesh of half-clad girls who lounged on 
the velvety turf, their slim arms caress- 
ing the men beside them. Incense and 
heady wine flamed through the brain of 
John Stone as he sprawled on silken 
cushions, idly watching the bacchanale. 

- Yet deep in Stone’s hcai't was a chill, 
deadly warning. He knew what lay be- 
hind this saturnalia, held at the order 
of Vail Nestor, Dictator of the Americas. 
Another night of red love to make Stone 
forget that he was rightful ruler of the 
land, that Nestor had killed Stone’s 
father two years before and assumed 



control of the government. Not for the 
first time the young man felt rage rising 
within him, hatred for the tyrant who 
had brought his army of Vandals to 
Washington in 2503 A. D. — and who now 
held the coimtry in a grip of iron ! 

A white hand caressed his cheek, drew 
his head down to the ready lips of a 
blonde girl, her softly rounded shoul- 
ders and breasts scarcely hidden by 
gauzy draperies. But Stone pulled free 
— and paused, staring at the open clear- 
ing before him. 

In the violet glow of a spotlight a 
woman danced — and Stone’s eyes 
widened at sight of her. Slim as a naiad, 
yet her alabaster body set the man’s 
pulses pounding. She danced, languor- 
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ously at first, and then faster, wildly 
swaying and whirling to the throbbing 
beat of unseen musicians. Laughing, she 
posed before Stone, flaunting the allur- 
ing beauty of her form, revealed by a 
translucent skirt and golden breast- 
plates. She darted forward as the music 
swelled to a crescendo, and her lips 
brushed Stone’s ear. Her breath was 
an exotic perfume as she whispered, 

‘ ' Come ! Come with me . . . ” 

The girl beside Stone tried to hold him 
back, but he rose i and let the dancer tug 
him into the shadow of the trees. She 
led him through the garden till the rev- 
elry was a far, faint hubbub in the dis- 
tance. Then she paused, and Stone drew 
her close — set his lips against hers, feel- 
ing the pliant warmth of her body 
against his own. His throat was dry, 
and the flaming passion of the girl’s kiss 
was liquid fire racing through his veins. 

She drew back. Glancing around 
quickly, she said, “Wait, John Stone! I 
bring a message.” 

“Eh?” She was a gleaming statue 
in the moonlight, a statue of sensuous 
madness, and at first Stone did not un- 
derstand. Then his eyes widened. “A 
message ? W hat — ’ ’ 

“From the Scientists. Vail Nestor 
has ruled the Americas for two years 
now, keeping you a prisoner here. But 
all over the country men are getting 
ready to march on Washington, aided 
by the weapons the Scientists have made. 
The rising will come next week, and then 
— if we succeed — you’ll be restored to 
power. The people loved your father, 
and they know you — trust you. Nes- 
tor they hate. So — ” 

“Nestor’s making America into a na- 
tion of slaves!” Stone growled. “But 
this is good news ! I ’ve tried to escape, 
Lord knows ! But N estor ’s powerful . ’ ’ 
The giii nodded. “I know. But he 
didn’t dare kill you, for then all Amer- 
ica would rise and crush him. He wanted 
to drug you with pleasures, making you 
his tool, obedient to his wishes. He’d 
kill you now if he could get rid of your 
body without leaving traces — but that’s 
impossible in these times. He could ray 
you to ashes, dissolve the ashes — but the 
Scientists would detect what had hap- 
pened.” 

“Well?” 

‘ ‘ Hold yourself ready. We ’ve learned 
that Nestor’s discovered how to break 



the space-time continuum — how to break 
down the wall that surrounds this uni- 
verse. He’s found out how to open a 
gate into another dimension, and such 
a device will be a terrible weapon in his 
hand. So the revolt will come in a week. 
You must be ready.” The girl glanced 
up as an aircraft droned overhead, its 
lights glowing against the stars. “I’m 
called Doma. If I send you a mes- 

And then, without warning, came — 
the inexplicable! 

All light vanished. 

Instantly utter darkness blanketed 
Stone and Dorna. The man whispered 
an oath, his hand going to his belt for a 
weapon that was not there. The star- 
light overhead, the distance searchlights 
— all had flashed out and disappeared in 
one jet-black curtain. Very faintly a 
distant humming sounded. 

“Doma!” Stone said sharply. There 
was no response. He made a movement 
toward the girl — 

H E could not stir! Some amazing 
paralysis held him fettered. His 
body was numb and devoid of feeling — 
and a strange lassitude was creeping up 
and overwhelming his mind. 

The humming grew louder. A cold 
gray radiance began to grow, and in its 
light Stone saw Dorna beside him, her 
slim, half-nude body stiff and rigid. But, 
aside from her, Stone could see nothing. 
The sky was invisible ; in its place was a 
gray ceiling of radiance. 

Above him something swam into view. 
A platform, hanging unsupported in 
empty air, about which shimmering 
streamers of light played. Somehow it 
hurt Stone’s eyes to look at that plat- 
form ; there was a strange vibration 
about it that made it a thing half-real, 
half-solid — and transparent at times in 
a ghostly fashion. It floated down slowly. 
On it stood Nestor, Dictator of the Amer- 
icas — and a girl. 

Clean - shaven, ruggedly handsome, 
wearing the unornamented gray uni- 
form of the Vandal army, Vail Nestor 
smiled down at Stone. The girl — 

This was Aphrodite. . . . 

No earthly woman could have such 
beauty, Stone thought. Cool green eyes, 
faintly mocking, watched him intently, 
and curved lips twisted into a smile. 
Her rounded breasts pushed out the 
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sheer green robe she wore, a garment 
that clung to her thighs and lyric hips, 
outlining them and the tapering columns 
of her legs. Aphrodite, risen from the 
sea. . . . 

Nestor pointed, turned to his compan- 
ion — and the girl nodded. She lifted her 
hand, which held a shining metallic de- 
vice. And a curious feeling began to 
oppress Stone — a feeling of weightless- 
ness. His feet seemed to have difficulty 
in resting on the ground. A strong pull 
was dragging him up toward the plat- 
form. 

He could not move, could not stir a 
muscle to break the strange fetters that 
bound him. He felt himself lifted, felt 
himself moving up with increasing 
speed. At his side Dorna kept pace. 
They were on the platform, and Nestor’s 
low laughter was in Stone’s ears. 

“So we are ready, Marsalaya,” he 
said. ‘ ‘ It was not difficult — ’ ’ His hand 
went out, touching studs on a low key- 
board near by. A wrenching jar shook 
Stone. He lay full length on the plat- 
form, rigid and motionless, watching 
with wide eyes. Beside him was Dorna, 
a silent statue. 

The grayness changed. A sense of 
frightful vertigo clutched Stone. He 
seemed to be falling vertically, and at 
the same time slipping sideways with tre- 
mendous speed. For an amazing moment 
he was conscious of two selves, coexistent, 
hanging on the borderline between two 
sectors — one the edge of the space-time 
continuum — between dimensions ! 

Swiftly Nestor kicked at Dorna ’s body. 
The green robed woman cried out, tried 
to stop him — but too late. Dorna rolled 
from the platform, and Stone caught a 
glimpse of her face twisted with horror. 
Then sheer madness came. 

As the girl fell from the platform, 
something seemed to rip her form apart, 
shredding it instantly into its component 
atoms, rending the atoms, tearing, whirl- 
ing— 

Nestor murmured, “She exists in two 
dimensions now, Stone. Her body, her 
mind, her ego are split and destroyed 
down to the least electron. For you — ’ ’ 
The jutting jaw thrust forward — “I 
have other plans 1” 

The sense of vertigo gripped Stone 
again. Grayness seemed to close in upon 
him, blotting out hjs senses. . . . 

He awoke slowly, vaguely conscious of 



dim red light all around. The girl whom 
Nestor had called Marsalaya stood above 
him, the metallic weapon in her hand. 
She leveled it at him. 

Painfully he tried to leap to his feet, 
to roll away. He could not. From the 
corner of his eye he saw little green 
patches of grass all around, and, in the 
distance, curiously regular tiny mounds 
of stone. Amazement struck through the 
man. Incredibly tiny creatures were 
moving all around him — 

Human beings — fantastically small ! 
From the girl ’s weapon a ray of green 
light sprang out, struck his breast — 
flowed all ovei* his body, bathing him in 
weird fire. But there was no pain. 
Merely a curious shrinking sensation — 
and again he noticed the little men, 
grown somehow larger. And the grass — 
surely it was a forest, steadily increasing 
in size. He saw above him, through an 
emerald veil, Marsalaya, a towering 
giant. Abruptly realized what was hap- 
pening. The power of the green ray was 
reducing his body to infinitesimal size. 

Stone lost consciousness, but not com- 
pletely. Dimly he was conscious of being 
guided through winding corridors . . . 
and there came a time when he lay star- 
ing up at a black shining ceiling, realiz- 
ing that he was once more in control of 
his faculties. 

P AINFULLY he crawled to his feet. 

The paralysis had left him. The room 
in which he stood was a square of pol- 
ished blackness, with a windqw througli 
which dim red light crept. He went to it. 

It was no earthly landscape at which 
he gazed! A dull, red sun, thrice the 
size it should have been, hung over a 
world of jungle gone mad. A tremen- 
dous green sweep of forest lay from hori- 
zon to horizon far below, giant trees tow- 
ering hundreds of feet into the air, huge 
vines writhing and twisting like serpents. 
They seemed to move as though alive — 
and with a dreadful certainty Stone knew 
that they were living things. Plant-be- 
ings, coiling and darting up as though 
striving to reach him. He shuddered in 
the cold wind that blew across this alien 
world. 

A low voice said something in a lan- 
guage that was certainly not English. 
Yet, amazingly, Stone understood. The 
words seemed to form in his brain, as 
though by thought-transference. 
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“You are awake ? How do you feel ? ’ ’ 

The girl, Marsalaya, stood nearby as 
he turned — still Aphrodite, with the ten- 
der body of a goddess and cryptic eyes of 
emerald. With a stride Stone reached 
her, gripped her arms, the soft flesh dent- 
ing beneath his fingers. Involuntarily 
he felt a little thrill at the girl ’s nearness, 
at the exotic fragrance that crept out 
from her long auburn tresses. 

He fought it down, glared at her sav- 
agely. ‘ ‘ Where the devil am I ? Where ’s 
Nestor?” 

Marsalaya laughed at him. Again the 
unfamiliar syllables rippled from her red 
lips — and again his mind understood the 
meaning of the strange words. “But 
you do not ask that. You ask, ‘Will she 
understand my tongue?’ I read your 
mind, John Stone.” 

“Yeah ? Then, if you can understand 
me — take me back to Washington! I’m 
needed there. Take me to where Nestor 
is!” 

Green eyes mocked him. “Washing- 
ton? It has never existed in this uni- 
verse. Another dimension — another 
time-sector — why, this Washington of 
yours may have been dust for a million 
years ! Or it may not have yet sprung 
from the soil of your planet. No— -you 
must obey me. You cannot do other- 
wise. ’ ’ 

‘ ' That so ? ” Stone grunted. He pris- 
oned the girl’s wrist, swung her about 
and bent her arm up behind her back. 
She fought savagely, writhed free, clawed 
at his face with her nails. But Stone 
was too strong for her. 

He bent the girl back easily, prisoning 
her hands with one of his own. “Where’s 
Nestor ? ’ ’ he‘growled. 

“Gone back to your planet! He — 
when he came through the dimensions, 
he told me certain things. In return he 
asked me to destroy you. ’ ’ 

Stone looked down at that alluring 
face so close to his own. “Well ? ’ ’ 

“I — I agreed — but I had no wish to 
slay you. Let me go ! Please ! ’ ’ Her lips 
were twisted in pain. 

Stone released her warily — and swung 
about abruptly as a shadow darkened 
the room. Behind him Marsalaya ’s voice 
came, soft, urgent. 

“Do not move! As you value your 
life ! He may pass. ...” 

Something flitted past the window, a 
black formless object that sent a shudder 



down Stone ’s back, though he could not 
have said why. He waited, but the thing 
did not return. ‘ ‘ What was that ? ’ ’ Stone 
asked the girl. 

For a long time she did not reply. 
Then she went quickly to the window and 
peered out. ‘ ‘ The Beast, ’ ’ she said with- 
out turning. “It was seeking its prey. 
I agreed to Nestor’s proposal, Stone, be- 
cause I wanted aid to slay the Beast. ’ ’ 
“Couldn’t Nestor kill it for you?” 
Stone asked. ‘ ‘ What is it, a bird of some 
kind 1 ’ ’ 

“Nestor would not,” Marsalaya said 
bitterly. “Nor would he leave me a 
weapon with which to fight it. ’ ’ 

“And he’s gone back to earth. Well, 
I don’t see why I should fight this beast 
of yours. I owe you nothing. Can you 
take me back to my own world?” 

“I cannot,” she said, and lifted her- 
self to her full height. “I command 
you — ” 

Stone smiled. 

The green eyes grew baleful. “Some 
power have I, Stone. I can cause you 
great pain. ...” 

“I can cause you a little, too.” 

T HE girl’s hand flashed down, lifted 
with a shining weapon gripped in it. 
“You fool!” she whispered — and from 
the device a red ray lanced out. It struck 
Stone’s body — held the man motionless 
in paralysis. 

And agony lanced into every muscle. 
Frightful pain tore at his nerve ends, till 
sweat burst from every pore, and made 
him groan with the grinding pain. The 
red ray flickered out. Stone fought to 
remain erect, though his legs seemed 
turned to water. Nausea dug into his 
stomach. 

“Now — will you obey?” 

Stone made a desperate attempt to 
leap at the girl, but she sprang back 
alertly, her weapon lifted. “Stay where 
you are” she cautioned. 

“Go to the devil!” Stone snarled. “If 
you think — ” 

The green eyes were puzzled. Sud- 
denly Marsalaya tossed the gun aside. “I 
do not wish to hurt you, ’ ’ she said softly. 
“Not even to save my people — but you 
must slay the Beast. You must ! ” 

Stone shook his head doggedly. 

“I will give you anything — even — ” 
Marsalaya ’s face was suddenly pale. She 
said very softly, “Even myself.” 
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And quickly her hands went up, slip- 
ping the emerald-green gown from her 
shoulders. It rippled down past the 
ivory globes of her breasts, the flat 
smoothness of her stomach, the delicate 
contour of her thighs, to fall in a crum- 
pled ring about her feet. 

‘ ‘ Even myself, ’ ’ the girl murmured. 
Blood pulsed hotly through Stone’s 
veins. The girl ’s nude body held a flame 
of unearthly beauty that drew him like a 
magnet. Involuntarily he took a step 
forward. 

And then Marsalaya was in his arms, 
her breasts cushioned against his chest, 
her white form clinging to him. Her lips 
found his, and her perfumed breath was 
an exotic madness, clamping Stone’s 
throat with the mad surge of passion. 
Aphrodite, indeed! 

Goddess of love, all ecstasy and all de- 
light! She strained against Stone, her 
fingers caressing his hair, and his hands 
slipped down, caressing a body that was 
like flame. His mouth found the soft hol- 
low of her throat. . . . 

She drew back. She whispered, “Will 
you slay the Beast — for such a reward ? ’ ’ 
Sanity came coldly to Stone. He bat- 
tled the red surge of passion that drove 
him toward the girl’s white body ; he said 
hoarsely, “No ! Unless you return me to 
my planet — ” 

Marsalaya burst out, “I tell you — ” 
She stopped, frowning. “Perhaps — yes! 
Perhaps I can do even that. Not by my- 
self, but with Nestor’s aid.” 

Stone laughed unsteadily. ‘ * Not much 
chance of that. ’ ’ 

Swiftly the girl bent, the white cones 
of her breasts dancing and swaying, and 
recovered her robe; she slipped into it 
hurriedly. “Wait. He won’t give his 
aid willingly, but we’ll take it neverthe- 
less. Nestor will return here.” 

‘ ‘ How d ’you know ? ’ ’ 

“I saw it in his mind. I read his 
thought, but he didn’t know that. He 
will return to make sure you’re dead. 
Then — I swear by the Silent Watchers — 
you will return to your planet !” 

Stone grunted. “I must gamble, I 
suppose. My only chance, anyway. Well, 
granted that you’re right — what then?” 
“You must slay the Beast.” 

“So that’s the bargain, eh?” 

“Yes. It may not be a fair one, but 
— what can I do ? I must save my people 
and my throne.” 



“What is this Beast of yours?” Stone 
asked. 

“Listen. We know something of sci- 
ence in R’han, but not much. We know 
the secret of invisibility, and of size- 
change — ” 

“The green ray?” Stone broke in. 

She nodded. “It is that which caused 
the trouble. One of my subjects — a mur- 
derer, condemned to death — was used as 
a subject by a scientist, as is our custom. 
The scientist was experimenting with 
atomic warp. He was trying to do what 
Nestor did successfully — open a gate to 
another dimension. But he took the 
wrong path. He used his rays on this 
subject’s body, attempting to transport 
the man into another dimension by work- 
ing directly on the atoms of his body — 
and he failed. But a change occurred — ” 

H ORROR grew in the girl’s eyes. 

“The murderer’s atomic structure 
was changed — frightfully ! He is a mon- 
ster, with the strength of a giant. And 
when he realized his power he escaped 
and seeks to rule R’han. He is no longer 
human — we call him the Beast. He can 
even fly, by attaching wings to his arms 
— huge wings, thrice as long as his body 
— and manipulating them. Strength can 
be a horrible thing when misused. ’ ’ 
“Now I understand,” Stone said, 
nodding. “All but one thing. Why do 
you think I can kill this Beast if you 
can ’t ? ” 

“We have few weapons. We are not 
a warlike race. Our arms are based on 
the vibration principle, and because of 
the Beast’s atomic change, vibration has 
no effect on him. So he seeks to make me 
his mate, and to rule R’han. But you 
can slay him, for men of your planet are 
far stronger than our men. When your 
body shrank, you retained all the mus- 
cular power you had on earth, com- 
pressed into a body a hundred times 
smaller. So you are at least as strong as 
the Beast, if not stronger. 

“Our strength is slight,” the girl said. 
“But yours — ” She turned, pressed her 
hand against the wall. A panel slid aside 
revealing a hollow. Marsalaya murmured 
soft syllables into it. With a gentle click 
the bottom of the niche fell away, lifted 
again. On it now was a glowing, pale 
stone fist-large, cut into a dozen facets 
that reflected Stone’s face as he looked at 
the gem. 
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“It is the rogtldya jewel,” Marsalaya 
said. “One of the hardest elements on 
our planet. Only the strongest hammers 
can crush it. Squeeze it in your hand, 
Stone.” 

He took the gem, compressed his fingers 
tentatively about it. It shattered like 
celluloid, trickled from his clenched fist 
in a stream of fine dust and coruscating 
fragments. 

“So,” the girl murmured. “Your 
strength is sufficient. Will you fight the 
Beast?” 

Stone hesitated. “If that’s the only 
chance I have of getting back to earth, 
I suppose I must — yes. But you ’ll keep 
your part of the bargain — help me fight 
Nestor?” 

She nodded. ' ‘ Come. ’ ’ 

Stone followed the girl up a winding 
corridor of black metal that ended in a 
square of blue sky overhead. They 
emerged on a roof-top. Advancing to- 
ward the edge, Stone saw incredibly far 
beneath the shining minarets and towers 
of a city. A few pinnacles stabbed up 
almost to the dizzy height where they 
stood. The streets beneath were almost 
deserted. A few foreshortened people 
moved about quickly, furtively. 

Stone turned to see Marsalaya stand- 
ing alone in the center of the roof. Her 
head was lifted proudly, and from her 
red lips came a shrill, fierce crying. Sum- 
moning the Beast; Using herself as bait, 
to draw the monster-man to battle! 

Stone hurried to her. “Can you give 
me a weapon ?” he asked. “A sword — a 
club, even?” 

She turned mocking green eyes to him. 

' ‘ The Beast is invulnerable to our weap- 
ons — they shatter on him. Many of our 
warriors have died proving that.” The 
color drained swiftly from her face, leav- 
ing it strained and pale. “The Beast 
comes ! May the Silent Watchers guard 
you, Stone ! ’ ’ 

The whir of beating pinions sounded. 
As the man turned he saw a frightful 
and incredible form rise above the edge 
of the black tower ’s roof. 

It was the Beast. 

The human aspects of the thing made 
it more horrible than any merely animal 
traits would have been. The very atoms 
of the creature’s body had been insanely 
warped, and in the change had come 
sheer horror. The thing was short and 
squat, seemingly boneless, with a huge 



cylindrical head set on humped, broad 
shoulders, from which spread great 
wings of thin metal. The monster’s flesh 
shimmered with changing colors, and 
somehow a perpetual shudder of tiny 
movement seemed to shake the frame- 
work of the gross body. Gigantic glow- 
ing eyes watched Stone, flicked past him 
to the girl. 

The creature rasped out an angry, tri- 
umphant cry. It grated unpleasantly on 
Stone’s ear-drums, reinforcing his im- 
pression that this monster was utterly in- 
human — utterly unnatural. It should 
never have existed in a sane world. It 
was a living blasphemy, and its snarl, as 
it moved forward, seemed to shrill up 
and up beyond the pitch of audible 
sound, sending a lancing pain through 
Stone’s head. But he moved forward, 
conscious of a fear and repugnance he 
could not suppress. 

B UT he was unprepared for the 
Beast ’s power. The monster charged 
and sent Stone crashing down on his 
back, helpless under a heavily oppressive 
weight. For a second the thing hovered 
over Stone — and then raced on. From 
Marasalaya came a cry of knife-edged 
horror. 

Somehow Stone got to his feet, in time 
to see the girl dragged into the Beast’s 
embrace. She slipped away, but a tal- 
oned claw darted out, pulled her close 
again. The girl’s gown was ripped into 
shreds, and long red scratches sprang out 
on her bare flesh as the monster fought 
to subdue her. Abruptly Marsalaya 
went limp, her white body in strange 
contrast to the hideous gleaming hide of 
the Beast. 

The monster’s face came down, nuz- 
zling the girl’s bare throat. And with 
a hoarse shout Stone sprang forward, 
madness of crimson rage flaming within 
his brain at sight of that blasphemous 
desecration. 

The Beast dropped Marsalaya cal- 
lously and turned to meet Stone. For a 
second he felt sick and giddy with the 
malefic hatred that blazed from the huge 
eyes; talon-like paws reached out; ob- 
viously the monster expected to crush this 
presumptuous opponent easily. The 
claws dug into Stone’s shoulders, drag- 
ging him forward. 

This would be the testing. Was the 
creature too strong? Would Stone’s 
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body be smashed and broken in that 
frightful grip? 

Stone sent a sledgehammer punch, with 
all his strength, at the inhuman mask so 
close to him. And he saw amazement 
leap into the staring eyes of the Beast. 
Flesh gave beneath the man ’s fist ; yet the 
monster did not seem to be harmed. Its 
wings smashed and crumpled as it rocked 
back and forth ; it released one paw, tore 
them free, flung them aside. It closed 
with Stone, roaring. 

The feel of the thing ’s body was loath- 
some. It seemed to crawl and give be- 
neath Stone’s hands. A foul breath was 
hot in the man’s nostrils as he drove vic- 
ious blows at the writhing, seemingly 
boneless body. The two reeled toward 
the roof’s edge. 

Smash and rip and tear, with sick hor- 
ror mounting slowly within Stone. Could 
the thing be invulnerable? Could he 
even hurt it? He was aching from the 
Beast’s mauling, blood dripping from a 
dozen wounds. Yet he had made no im- 
pression on the glistening, vari-colored 
hide. 

To his ears came Marsalaya ’s voice, ur- 
gent, warning. “Stone — Nestor returns ! 
Kill the beast swiftly or I cannot aid 
you!” Over the monster’s humped 
shoulder he saw the girl, nude save for 
the tattered remnant of the gown about 
her hips, standing with arms out- 
stretched. A surge of strength raced 
into Stone’s body. 

He bent low, lifted the Beast on his 
shoulders, felt a great talon rip into the 
muscles of his chest. He tore it away, 
staggered toward the roof ’s edge, reeling 
beneath the monster’s weight. Bellow- 
ing, the Beast fought, almost writhed 
free. 

Though Stone could not actually hurt 
his opponent, his strength was slightly 
greater — just enough to turn the tide of 
battle. The two, man and monster, stag- 
gered and wrestled on the roof’s edge, 
until at last Stone flung himself flat on 
the black surface, his head cracking sick- 
eningly against the stone. 

The smooth blackness gave ! It cracked 
and crumbled and powdered, and Stone 
felt himself slipping forward into noth- 
ingness. The Beast, across his shoulders, 
clawed at him, rearing. He thrust it 
away with desperate blows. And sud- 
denly — 

It fell. It slid over the brink and 



dropped, its death cry skirling up and 
fading as it plummeted down. Stone al- 
most followed it, but managed to roll 
aside and fling himself back in time, with 
the hands of Marsalaya aiding him. The 
girl was at his side, her eyes wide and 
exultant. 

She cried, “Wait ! Wait here, Stone!” 
And she raced into the black opening that 
led down into the tower. Gasping, weak 
with reaction, Stone stood silent till Mar- 
salaya returned a minute later. In her 
hand was a small, shining crystal and an 
instrument of silvery metal. She thrust 
the crystal at Stone. 

“Quick — Nestor is here. Squeeze the 
gem — gently. But not until I tell 

you — ” 

M ARSALAYA 'S fingers tightened on 
the metal object she held. From it 
a green ray flicked out, bathed Stone. 
Through a shimmering emerald nimbus 
he saw the towertop shrinking, dropping 
away beneath him. The city grew tiny 
below, only the white form of Marsalaya 
remaining the same as she kept pace with 
Stone ’s growth. 

“You’ve slain the Beast,” she said 
softly. “My gratitude will not be in 
words. Squeeze the jewel. It’s the se- 
cret of invisibility — ” 

Stone tightened his grip on the gem, 
and instantly was in utter blackness. 
Faintly came the girl’s voice. 

“Through the jewel . . . look through 
it.” 

He obeyed, lifting it to his eyes, and 
saw as through a glass Marsalaya ’s face 
and green-veiled ivory body beside him. 
He took the gem from his eyes and was in 
blackness ; replaced it, and saw the green 
jungle, the black city, already tiny and 
indistinct below. 

“Keep silent till I give the word,” 
the girl said. “You’ll be invisible to 
Nestor. Keep the gem close to you, or 
you ’ll become visible again. When I tell 
you, jump onto the platform.” 

Stone dared not answer. For, swiftly 
shrinking as he grew, seemingly coming 
down from incredible largeness as it 
dwindled, was the dimension platform, 
and upon it stood Nestor, handsome face 
grimly alert. He leaned forward as he 
sajv Marsalaya, and his lips tightened. 
Stone held his breath, waiting for Nestor 
to see him, but the Dictator looked only 
at the girl. Exultation flooded Stone; 
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he was invisible to his enemy ! 

The growth stopped. Marsalaya, Stone, 
Nestor, were all approximately the same 
height, the girl perhaps half a head 
shorter than the others. She said softly, 
‘ ‘ Nestor, you ’ve come back. ’ ’ 

The Dictator eyed her warily. “Yes. 
Is Stone dead ? ’ ’ 

Marsalaya nodded. “The Beast killed 
him. Will you give me weapons now that 
I ’ve done as you wished ? ’ ’ 

Nestor looked startled. “I said noth- 
ing — oh, you read my mind, eh? The 
devil with you, Marsalaya ! No, I ’ll give 
you no weapons — but you ’ll come back to 
earth with me. Stone’s dead, where the 
Scientists can never prove his death, and 
you’ll join him, after I’ve had my pleas- 
ure of you !” 

Roaring laughter, the Dictator swept 
out a thick arm, gripped the girl, 
dragged her onto the platform. Her 
bare shoulders dented under the pres- 
sure of Nestor’s fingers. 

“You’re beautiful!’’ the man whis- 
pered hoarsely. “When I first saw you 
I wanted you. But I needed your aid 
first. Now things are changed — ” Nes- 
tor’s thick lips found Marsalaya ’s soft 
ones, and the girl cried out as the Dic- 
tator bent her back. 

“Stone! Help me — ” 

With a bound Stone sprang onto the 
platform. A frightful shock made him 
dizzy for a moment, and the gem 
dropped from his suddenly relaxed fin- 
gers. Nestor gasped an oath. Stone, no 
longer invisible, knew that his enemy 
saw him plainly. 

The Dictator swiftly whirled, let his 
fingers dance over the keyboard beside 
him. And instantly grayness was all 
about them, save for a little square of 
humming vibration above the platform. 
They were plunging through the dimen- 
sions, flung into alien space by the weird 
power of the Dictator ’s machine. 

Now Nestor saw that he had been too 
slow, that Stone was charging forward, 
eyes cold and deadly. The Dictator’s 
hand flashed down to his hip y his gun 
came up and bellowed death m one in- 
credibly fast movement. 

A thin pencil-ray of heat charred 
Stone’s shoulder. He smashed against 
Nestor, who went reeling back, clutching 
at nothingness. He dropped over the 
edge of the platform, screaming like a 
lost soul. And instantly his body van- 



ished — torn asunder, wrenched apart 
like clouds in a gale, as Dorna, the spy 
sent by the scientists, had vanished, plain 
by Nestor. The same fate had overtaken 
the Dictator ! 

Vertigo consumed Stone; he reeled 
back, clutched at the keyboard to steady 
himself. Remembering how Nestor had 
guided the platform, he bent forward, 
examining the half dozen keys that lay 
before him. 

Four were depressed ; one of the others 
was black, the remaining key white. 
Stone felt the touch of Marsalaya ’s hand 
on his arm. The girl murmured, “Can 
we — get back?” 

“I don’t know,” Stone said sombrely, 
and, guessing, depressed the white key. 
Immediately he knew that he had been 
wrong. 

The platform hesitated, turned, began 
to topple, sliding down sideways as 
though into some immeasurable abyss. 
The girls body crashed against his ; as 
Stone lost his balance he jabbed out 
wildly, touched the black key — 

Instantly the platform became level. 
It sank down through fading gray 
clouds. The mists dissipated and van- 
ished completely as Stone felt a jar that 
almost sent him to his knees. 

H E was back in the Pleasure Gardens ! 

A low moon hung over the trees, 
painting the lawn around them with 
warm brilliance. It was very silent ; the 
fountains still tinkled in the distance, 
but no voices sounded, and the music was 
silent. Hastily Stone leaped from the 
platform, and caught Marsalaya as she 
followed him. He held her in his arms, 
the fragrance of her hair a remembered 
ecstasy that made him draw the girl’s 
slim body close. 

“ Mai’salaya, ” he whispered. “Nes- 
tor’s gone. America’s free again, 
and — ” Stone hesitated. “Our scien- 
tists will figure out how the dimension 
platform works. They’ll find a way to 
take you back to your planet.” 

The green eyes were very tender. 
“Will they? But my people are safe 
now, since you killed the Beast. They 
do not need me.” 

“You — you mean you’ll stay? On 
earth — here with me?” Stone’s voice 
was incredulous. 

Though Marsalaya did not speak, her 
lips answered him. 
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W ITHOUT speaking the tribe 
followed Sorg, the chieftain, 
as he marched stubbornly 
through the wilderness. All 
were frightened. The tangled, under- 
brush and the dark shadows of the trees 
looming overhead created an atmosphere 
of mystery, in keeping with the legends 
of this desolate land. Occasionally the 
rounded summit of a low mountain range 
was visible far ahead. The air was chill 
with early spring, touched with the re- 
membrance of an iron-cold winter. 

A woman broke from the straggling 
group, and came to Sorg’s side. She 
touched the chieftain’s arm furtively, 
“lam afi'aid, ’ ’ she whimpered. ‘ * Sorg 



... let us turn back. ’ ’ 

Sorg made no reply. His gnarled hand, 
gripping a wooden spear, tightened. His 
broad, fur-clad shoulders were thrown 
back almost imperceptibly, as though to 
meet a challenge. 

“You are strong,” the woman said. 
‘ ‘ Strongest in the world, I think. But . . . 
the Destroyer dwells here, Sorg!” 

Jal the shaman fell into step beside 
her — a shrivelled old man, bedecked with 
feathers and paint. His wise gaze was 
strangely comforting to the woman. He 
said, “In our own place we starve. The 
winter has killed all the game.” 

‘ ‘ And I will not grub for roots like a 
swine,” Sorg said harshly. He fingered 
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his stiff red beard, staring around into 
the dim corridors of the forest.. ‘ 1 There 
is game here. If the Destroyer is so pow- 
erful — why has he not killed the deer?” 
The woman caught her breath in a sob. 
“He hates only man — you know that. 
We shall all die.” 

“He is a fable,” Sorg said in a voice 
that did not carry conviction. “An old 
woman ’s tale. ’ ’ 

Jal’s wrinkled face was turned to the 
chief. “No fable, Sorg! Remember — 
without me beside you, the tribe would 
not have come to this evil land. We must 
Aalk softly. The Sungod has cursed this 
place where the Betrayer dwelt. ’ ’ 

Sorg was thoughtful. Since childhood 
he had worshipped the Sun, and with the 
rest of the tribe he had spat upon the 
huge black globe of stone that rested in 
the temple-cave — symbol of the Betrayer. 
Never yet, to his knowledge, had anyone 
ventured into the secret wilderness 
which, according to legend, was the home 
of the Detroyer. Yet now, shading his 
eyes with a calloused palm, he could see 
little to frighten him. 

A GES ago this had once been the sub- 
urb of a great metropolis, though 
Sorg did not know it. The slow tide of 
time had blanketed it with vegetable life. 
Wood had long since rotted to dust, but 
occasionally a strangely - shaped stone 
pushed up through the underbrush. More 
than once before Sorg had discovered the 
ruins of cities, but he did not care to 
remember the desolate wreckage he had 
seen. He had felt emotions he could not 
analyze, and Sorg was a realist. He did 
not like things he could not understand. 

Behind him the tribe straggled, a 
wretched group of half naked savages. 
Would they obey him when he ordered 
camp made here? Game was plentiful, 
and they were hungry. Though the great 
snows were over, it would be many moons 
before food could be had easily. But this 
was the land of the Betrayer ... a little 
gust of rage touched Sorg; he shook his 
fist at the gray sky in a gesture of foolish 
defiance. The woman moaned, shudder- 
ing in the cold wind that blew between 
the trees. 

Abruptly Jal thrust up a warning 
hand. He pointed. The ground dipped 
from their feet into a little valley, thickly 
forested. In its cup was a clearing, and 
the rums of a building. A building bet- 



ter preserved than any Sorg had seen 
before. Above it a vague opalescence 
shimmered in the air, intangible, inex- 
plicable. 

Whispers went up from the tribe. A 
movement of panic shook them. Even 
Sorg hesitated, staring down at the ruin. 

Jal touched his arm and said softly, 
“You must go down there.” 

“What?” 

With a movement of his eyes Jal indi- 
cated the tribe. It would not do for their 
chieftain to show fear now. They would 
flee back to the wilderness that was their 
home, where they would starve. 

Realizing this, Sorg barked a harsh 
word of command and commenced to de- 
scend the slope. Presently he realized 
that Jal was following him. He felt 
oddly relieved. 

They pushed through undergrowth till 
the clearing was before them. All around 
the hill-slopes mounted. Sorg could see 
a tiny knot of figures high above him. 
They were watching. 

He walked swiftly toward the ruin. 
The flickering rainbow light in the air 
was like a dome, enclosing part of the 
clearing. He halted, hesitating. 

He heal'd the breathing of Jal behind 
him. And he was conscious of the eyes 
of the tribe . . . with an involuntary 
shudder he put out a hand, touching the 
translucent, shimmering barrier. 

There was some resistance, but no more 
than water would give. Sorg made up his 
mind and stepped forward, breaking 
easily through the strange wall. And he 
was conscious that Jal had followed him. 

Here, within the wall, much had re- 
sisted the wearing grind of the cen- 
turies. Blocks of stone were sharply- 
edged instead of rounded. There were 
flakes of some gleaming substance on the 
ground — something Sorg had never seen 
before. He felt Jal’s gaze on him, and 
looked up. The shaman pointed. 

Between walls of stone, riven and shat- 
tered, a room was visible. Unknown ob- 
jects were half buried in dust that car- 
peted the stone floor in uneven heaps. 
In the very center of that roofless cham- 
ber was a human skeleton, dust-heaped : 
amidst the bare whiteness of the bones 
something black shone. 

Sorg whispered, “A man — ” He 
could not finish. He knew what Jal 
would reply. 

And the shaman murmured, ‘ ‘ No man, 
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Sorg. The Betrayer. See!” 

He moved forward to the threshold of 
the room, and pointed. ‘‘See what he 
holds? He crushed man in his grip — 
long ago. And things haven’t changed, 
still man is his victim.” 

Skeleton hands touched the black 
thing: a stone statuette of a nude male 
figure, feet on a black globe, face up- 
turned, arms uplifted, striving. It lay 
amidst the bones, pitted a little with age, 
and filmed with a gray dust. And Sorg 
knew that he beheld the Betrayer, the 
dreadful Destroyer who had ruined the 
world ages ago. The old legends thronged 
into his mind. “He lifted Man up only 
to hurl him down. The Sun-god saved 
us, but even yet the Betrayer has power 
over Man. ...” 

Sorg was breathing harshly. He said, 
“Jal, if I— ” 

The shaman nodded. He pointed to 
where the tribe waited. “It is in your 
power to free the world from the Be- 
trayer — or his legend,” he added in a 
whisper, for Jal was more intelligent 
than his fellows. He watched now while 
Sorg slowly advanced to the side of the 
skeleton and lifted the black statuette 
with thick fingers that trembled as he 
held it. 

No doom fell. The Destroyer did not re- 
sent this blasphemy. And suddenly Sorg 
knew a new sense of power, a realization 
of his own achievement that sent him, 
heedless of Jal, racing back up the slopes, 
holding the image high, shouting words 
that would strike fetters of fear from the 
tribe. . . . 

And on the threshold of that ruined 
room, Jal the shaman stood, peering 
down with age-dimmed eyes at the pitiful 
remnant of a living, breathing being. 
Vaguely in his mind incomprehensible 
thoughts stirred — a question, and a 
doubt, and above all a tremendous won- - 
der and a wish to know, to look into the 
forgotten past when Man had been a 
giant instead of a brutal savage that 
he was now. 

“We shall never know, ’ ’ he whispered, 
and turned away to follow Sorg. Yet 
something seemed to reach out from the 
skeleton on the floor, a queer affinity, 
and a strange understanding. Because, 
uncounted centuries ago to human com- 
prehension, but a brief moment in the 
galactic drift, the Betrayer had been a 
man like Jal. . . . 



I 



S COTT HOLDEN was not an impres- 
sive figure as he crouched over his 
desk, laboriously working out an 
equation. His face was thin and 
pale and wrinkled, though Holden was 
not yet fifty. Yet he was the most power- 
ful man in this world of 1985. 

He nodded at last, grunted with satis- 
faction, and pressed a button. While he 
waited he extracted a worn briar pipe 
from a pocket of his stained smock, and 
filled it carefully. Clouds of blue, foul- 
smelling smoke wreathed him when 
David Glynn entered. 

Holden let his mild blue eyes wander 
over Glynn. An intelligent man, ears set 
well forward on the head, forehead high, 
lips firm — though Holden could never 
bring himself to admire or even under- 
stand the cynicism that sometimes 
twisted Glynn’s lips into a wry sneer. 
Glynn was to be Holden’s successor as 
ruler of the world. 

This rule had not been sought by 
Holden, but thrust upon him by virtue 
of his accomplishments. His power lay 
across Earth like a Titan shadow — a 
shielding shadow. His experiments with 
the atom had enabled man to create a 
Utopia. And the secrets he still held 
enabled him to put down the wars that 
occasionally threatened to disrupt civil- 
ization. If Holden had not kept the 
greatest power for himself alone, the 
world would have long since perished in 
a holocaust of battle, with new and 
frightful weapons of atomic warfare. 
Luckily, Holden was wise, and therefore 
maintained his peaceful rule unhindered, 
with the full consent of his subjects. 

Glynn said briefly, “Have you fin- 
ished?” 

Holden nodded. He arose and wan- 
dered to a pedestal where stood a black 
stone statuette — a figure of a man, feet 
bound to the earth, face and arms and 
eyes striving upward. He lifted the 
image gently. 

“Yes, Dave,” he said. “I’ve finished. 
The last details are worked out. When 
I throw that switch — ’ ’ He pointed — 
“I will be able to move in time.” 

“When will you — ” 

‘ ‘ Why not now? But first there are 
some things I must tell you. This experi- 
ment — well, it’s dangerous. I may not 
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succeed. If I die, you will take over the 
rule of earth.” 

Glynn’s eyes did not change. 

‘‘I know you,” Holden went on. 
* ‘ Therefore I trust you. I could wish that 
you had more heart and less train, 
but — ” 

Glynn said sharply, ‘‘Why must you 
be the guinea pig? Let someone else. 
Let me!” 

Suddenly Holden’s eyes were dream- 
ing. He glanced at the stone image he 
held. ‘‘No, Dave. This is my reward. 
I’ve worked for years to help mankind. 
I ’ve given him new powers, new frontiers 
of science. I’ve helped him upward a 
little from the brute. My reward is to 
see the end.” 

Glynn’s lip curled. 

‘‘What do those swiue care what 
you’ve done?” 

‘‘I didn’t work for a reward, Dave. 
You know that. I worked for man — 
courageous little pygmy that can face all 
space and time!” He laughed a little 
self-consciously. ‘‘I sound maudlin, eh? 
Well — you worship science. I worship 
mankind — and that’s why I’m being my 
own guinea pig. I want to see the pin- 
nacle of human evolution.” 

He put down the image. There was a 
glass of water on the desk, and he filled 
it from a carafe. Sipping slowly, Holden 
said, ‘‘If I don’t return — ” 

“You’re a fool,” Glynn snapped. 

H OLDEN did not take offence. He 
raffled a few of the papers on the 
desk. “The secret’s here. If I fail, ex- 
periment again. Eventually we’ll be able 
to control the time-extension.” 

Glynn was suddenly the scientist, cold, 
alert, attentive. He tapped a pencil 
against his hand as Holden continued, 
his keen brain searching for possible er- 
rors in the other’s theory. 

“Atomic structure is the secret, Dave. 
Time is a dimension that interpenetrates 
the three spatial dimensions we know. 
We’re like pebbles in a stream-bed, half 
embedded in the sand. The stream itself, 
flowing all around us, is time.” He 
paused, smiling wryly. “Difficult to ex- 
plain. However — we move with the 

stream, but slowly. All earth moves in 
the time-current, impelled by the 
stream’s drag, held back by the sandy 
bed — our atomic structure. Now listen : 
if the pebble I’ve used as an example 



could be thrust up into the current, freed 
from its bed of sand, what would hap- 
pen ?” 

“1 see,” Glynn said. 

“Yes. The stone would move with the 
current more swiftly than when the fric- 
tion of the sand impeded it. If the peb- 
ble were made buoyant, it would go even 
faster. To make a man move with the 
current of time — to free him from the 
friction of his atomic structure — I 
change that structure. ’ ’ 

“You’ve done that before.” 

“I’ve experimented, yes. Unsuccess- 
fully till now. This experiment involves 
the slowing-down of the electronic orbits, 
automatically decreasing the time-rate. 
Actually, the heavier elements have 
a slower time-rate than the lighter ones. 
They are more permanent. D ’you know 
the reason ? They have a greater exten- 
sion into the time current.” 

Glynn nodded slowly. “Rutherford 
and Chadwick showed the way. Their 
experiments — ” 

‘ ‘ But they didn ’t know — they 
couldn’t.” A flash of pride showed 
briefly on Holden ’s gaunt face. He went 
on : “ Electricity and light, of course, are 
the important factors. My papers will 
show you the details. Slowing down the 
electronic movement automatically ex- 
tends the object into the time dimension. 
To return to our example, the pebble is 
rendered buoyant, lifted off the bed of 
the stream, and permitted to flow with 
the current. Because it moves with the 
current, there is no friction — and no 
time. It is this friction with the time- 
stream that causes us to grow old. 

“But I’ll move with the current, 
through the ages until an automatic 
switch releases energies that will reacti- 
vate my electronic structure. And I can 
return, Dave — it won’t be a one-way 
trip. I ’ll still be bound to this time-sec- 
tor, as though by an elastic band. I can 
retrace my way. The papers will ex- 
plain it all.” Holden turned away to 
open a door. He glanced back from the 
threshold, his eyes lingering on the black 
statue. 

‘ ‘ Come on, Dave. Everything ’s ready. ’ ' 
The two went into the adjoining room. 
It was a laboratory, neat and spotless. In 
one corner of the room a flat gray disc, 
seven feet in diameter, topped a low plat- 
form. Wires led from its base through 
hollow pipes into the walls. 
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“Not verj' impressive, is it?” Holden 
said. “There’s a lot of power there, 
though. Wait over there, Dave. If I’m 
successful, I won’t be gone a second — 
no matter how long I stay in the future. 
Wait a minute ! ” He hurried into the ad- 
joining room and came back stuffing a 
tobacco pouch into his pocket. He climbed 
on the platform. A lever protruded from 
its base. 

Glynn said, “Scott!” 

“Eh?” 

‘ ‘ I — nothing. It ’s queer, that 's all. ’ ’ 

Holden nodded understanding^. He 
lifted his hand in a mute gesture of fare- 
well and swung over the lever. Instantly 
a black sphere seemed to engulf platform 
and occupant. It sprang out of empty 
air, a globe of nothingness — of alien mat- 
ter — 

And within it stood Scott Holden, a 
motionless statue, utterly inert in every 
atom and electron — borne down the 
limitless eons on the sweep of times cur- 
rent . . . 



II 



U NDER his hand the lever stirred 
and moved; it seemed the frac- 
tion of a second since he had 
swung it. The black globe had 
vanished. Holden did not know it had 
ever existed. A moment ago, he felt, he 
had been in a familiar world. Now all 
was changed. 

He stood on the platform, and around 
him was a great sweep of vastness — a 
room, hundreds of feet broad, perfectly 
circular, and towering up to a high, lam- 
bent dome of glowing brilliance. The 
droning vibration of some sound was just 
dying in the air. Holden hesitated, won- 
dering, and his hand went to the auto- 
matic in his pocket. Glynn had insisted 
upon his taking the weapon. 

But the room was quite empty. There 
was nothing here. 

Carefully Holden clambered from the 
platform. He hurried across the floor, 
feeling curiously insignificant in that 
vast chamber. The wall was bare, and 
made of a grayish metal that felt blood- 
warm to the hand. 

The silence blanketed Holden. He felt 
an unreasoning surge of fear, and 
shouted, ‘ ‘ Hello ! ’ ’ Echoes boomed. 



“If I could get out of here — !” he 
thought — and stepped back involunta- 
rily. The wall before which he stood was 
dissolving, a great square of it, melting 
into nothingness. Before him, below him, 
was a city. 

A city built like a ziggurat — a ledged 
pyramid, all of gray metal, dropping 
down beneath him to the pale yellow of 
jungle. Even at that tremendous dis- 
tance Holden realized the enormous size 
of that alien forest. A glance upward, 
at a red sun that gave little warmth, told 
him the reason. Decreased solar radia- 
tion meant a corresponding increase in 
the leaf-surface of vegetation. 

Movement shook the far jungle, though 
there was no wind. It seemed alive. Its 
pale stretches moved . . . moved . . . 

But Holden was never to solve the for- 
est’s mystery. Glancing at the abyss at 
his feet, he knew that he could not leave 
the room thus ; and simultaneously with 
the realization he felt himself lifted into 
the air as though by unseen hands. 
Weightless, he hung there, without dis- 
comfort, but with a momentary horrible 
fear of falling. He fought for calm. 

Gravitation-control — man had not yet 
mastered it in his day. But in times to 
come . . . He saw the walls glide past, 
and realized he was moving, though when 
he closed his eyes experimentally the 
sense of motion vanished. A wall melted 
into haze as he drifted to war’d it, and he 
glided through. 

He was suspended near the ceiling of 
a gigantic chamber. Though the floor 
was far below him, yet the towering metal 
of certain strange edifices was almost be- 
neath his feet. He saw that they were 
machines, immense beyond imagination, 
built for some purpose he could not under- 
stand. Machines not of metal alone, but 
of light and movement and sheer power, 
he thought, staring down in wonder. 

He strained his eyes for glimpse of a 
human figure. Fear touched him ; the ap- 
prehension of finding this incomprehen- 
sible city deserted. Again he shouted, not 
knowing what words his lips formed. 

The unseen power that held him un- 
supported in empty air, as though at a 
signal, lifted him. He drove up through 
a gray ceiling that vanished as he touched 
it. And Holden saw above him — a light. 

He was conscious of nothing else; it 
seemed to grow and swell till it dwarfed 
all else. Yet Holden could not have said 
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its color. It seemed rainbow-lmed, and 
yet pale as moonlight ; flaming with white 
fury, and yet, paradoxically, a thing of 
black light that loomed gigantic in a uni- 
verse of brightness. Holden had a queer, 
impossible idea that he was not seeing 
the light with his eyes, but, rather, with 
his brain. He felt an impulse to laugh 
shakily, and fought down incipient 
hysteria. 

He was drawn up within the light. 

T HERE are no words to describe a 
blind man’s emotions when he first 
sees. There were no words for Holden’s 
emotions now. His mental vision was 
broadened as though veils had been 
drawn up suddenly; new vistas, un- 
dreamed-of images, rose up before him, 
andheknewunimaginablethings. Knowl- 
edge seemed to be pouring into his brain. 
Knowledge — and understanding of this 
incredible city. He knew what the light 
was. He knew it was alive. 

Yet with no life akin to ours. It had 
been created, the knowledge came to him, 
with one purpose: a storeroom for the 
secrets of man ’s brain. It was a library, 
and more than a library. It held all wis- 
dom that man had gained, incorporated 
in its essence when it had been created. 
And that wisdom it could impart to any 
man — educating him in an hour with the 
whole arcana of man ’s past and present. 

Realizing this, some measure of re- 
assurement came to Holden. He relaxed, 
allowing the flood of thought to pour 
into his brain, slowly coming to under- 
stand . . . 

The light told him of his own world, 
and of himself. He had lived unthinkable 
ages ago. Yet in those long-past days 
were hidden the seeds of the future, the 
germs from which this colossal civiliza- 
tion had sprung. 

The first keystones of science’s edifice 
had been laid even then. Slowly, pain- 
fully, through the years and centuries 
and eons scientists had added to their 
store of knowledge, ever expanding their 
frontiers, ever pushing outward into the 
unknown. 

But with these new things that came 
into the world there, mingled very old 
ones, emotions and passions older than 
mankind. Passion, greed, hatred, lust — 
all of these kept pace with the advance 
of science. Wars decimated Earth again 
and again. Heedless, the scientists 



worked on — delving into the mysteries 
that always lay beyond each new discov- 
ery. 

And Holden had a terrifying mental 
picture of minds that were crippled and 
warped by beast passions, transmitted in 
the germ plasm, undying in its malignant 
effects — minds ridden by this fearful 
heritage plunging on into the secrets of 
space and time. 

The cities of Man towered into the 
stratosphere, extended far underground. 
Space travel became an accomplished 
fact. Adventurers drove out to Mars 
and Venus, and later to the moons of the 
giant planets — and then beyond Pluto, 
out into the great gulfs beyond the Solar 
System. And travel was not limited to 
three dimensions alone. The scientists 
found ways of reaching worlds that com- 
mingled with ours, on different planes of 
vibration. 

And to Mars and Venus, to Callisto 
and Ganymede and Io, to the frigid 
wastes of Pluto man brought fear and 
hatred. The heritage of the beast ruled. 
The life-forms of other planets were 
murdered or enslaved. Other dimensions 
submitted to the rule of the Earth. 

Powei', power, power — always science 
gave power to man, and always he abused 
it. But the subtle weakness that the beast 
heritage brought to man’s mind went 
unnoticed, passed from generation to 
generation in the germ plasm and 
chromosomes. 

Man ’s vision swept outward — out- 
ward — 

New secrets unfolded. Greater and 
greater mysteries bowed to his rule — 
cosmic arcana — 

Until man went too far. 

The thoughts pouring into Holden’s 
brain raced on .. . 



Ill 



AS the black globe sprang into exist- 
/% ence in Holden’s laboratory, David 
1 \ Glvnn started forward. Two steps 
he took — and the sphere vanished. 
On the platform was Scott Holden — and 
he was old. 

His shouldei’s were slumped and 
drooping, and on his face was stamped 
the weary tragedy of what he had seen. 
Glynn felt his stomach move sickeningly 
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as he stared into Holden’s eyes. They 
were the eyes of a dying man. 

The pale lips moved. 

“You’re right, you know — ” Holden 
said, and swayed and toppled forward 
into Glynn’s arms. 

But an hour later he was seated life- 
lessly at his desk, facing Glynn as he 
talked. He explained what had hap- 
pened, while the younger man watched, 
his dark face immobile. Once he broke 
into the story. 

“I don’t see that, Scott. Man went 
too far? You mean he met some en- 
emy — ” 

‘ ‘ He met himself, ’ ’ Holden said dully. 

‘ ‘ Oh, I was a fool ; I know that now. It 
was pleasant to think of man as a cour- 
ageous little mite bravely going forward 
into the unknown, facing the mysteries 
of all time and space. But what do we 
know of the tremendous secrets — out 
there ? In the cosmic vastnesses — things 
too big for us, Dave. What are we, any- 
way? Fungi, lichen, parasites, growing 
like fleas on a ball of mud and water. If 
the flea had a brain comparable to ours, 
he’d think himself the pinnacle of evo- 
lution’s pyramid. Yet he could be 
squashed by your little finger.” 

He gulped the rest of a tumbler of 
brandy. “We’re only on the outskirts 
now. Just touching the fringes of the 
universe ’s secrets. When we get further 
in — don’t you see what happened?” he 
said shrilly, smashing the glass down on 
the desk. ‘ * The race learned too swiftly ! 
I don’t know how far I went in time. 
A million years — a hundred million — 
that doesn 't matter. Man won ’t be able 
to understand or face the greatest mys- 
teries of space and time till his brain 
has evolved to a certain point. Science 
went too fast. Man hadn’t evolved suf- 
ficiently to understand or make use of 
those incredible secrets when scientists 
discovered them. It takes tremendous 
moral and mental power — a very great 
will — to face the last secrets of the uni- 
verse. And those secrets were uncov- 
ered before man’s brain had evolved 
enough to bear them. 

“I saw what happened then. Many 
died. There were other cities like the 
one I was in, scattered through the Solar 
System and beyond, and in other space- 
time continua. This one had been built 
chiefly to house my time-sphere. You see, 
after I created the globe it would natu- 



rally remain a ‘dead spot’ in the three- 
dimensional world through the ages, un- 
til the time, far in the future, when the 
switch was reversed. It couldn’t be de- 
stroyed, for it was static matter, cre- 
ated by power within the globe it formed. 
At any rate, the geologic shifts changed 
the Earth’s surface, so that sometimes 
the sphere was underground, and some- 
times far up in the air. Ages, Dave — I 
wish I knew how many. Such changes 
don’t take place in a century or two. 

“Well, man went too far. His brain 
had been given power too soon. There 
are secrets of thought and being that will 
be the last to be discovered, and they 
are too tremendous for any but a per- 
fect mind to face. These last men could 
not face them. They tried to retrace 
their steps, to establish a more mundane 
life. It was too late. They had no in- 
terest in anything but the pursuit of 
knowledge — and the only knowledge left 
they weren’t able to face. They were 
misfits, cursed with brains that learned 
power too soon. The heritage of the 
beast from which they evolved bound 
them irretrievably in the mire. They — 
they found a way out.” 

G LYNN leaned forward, frowning. 

The expression on Holden ’s face was 
ghastly. 

“I got out of the light — that brain- 
thing, whatever it was — before it could 
tell me too much. Those last secrets are 
still unknown to me. The city is run by 
something like a robot system. There 
are artificially created intelligences at va- 
rious points within it that automatically 
satisfy the mental desires of human 
beings. That’s why the wall opened 
when I wanted to get out, and all the rest. 
The intelligences were trying to obey the 
confused thoughts I gave them. 

“Once I knew that, I willed to be re- 
turned to the l'oom where I’d left the 
machine. I felt sick and nauseated, 
Dave. Twice I started to get on the plat- 
form to return, and twice I turned back. 
You’ve guessed why. I wanted to know 
what was the way out mankind discov- 
ered. ’ ’ 

Holden gulped more brandy. “I 
found out. I willed to be taken to the 
place where the other humans were. 
That unseen force lifted me, sent me 
plummeting down through metallic 
floors that vanished at my touch, down 
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into the heart of the pyramid. At last 
I saw them, in a great room far under- 
ground. About a hundred, more or less. 
Beautifully formed men. Giants. Mighty 
heads — their craniums were magnifi- 
cent. ’ ’ 

Holden laughed harshly. ‘ ‘ They were 
mad, you know. Quite hopelessly insane. 
Pinnacle of man’s evolution. Idiots. 
They’d destroyed the thing that had de- 
stroyed them — their brains.” 

He picked up the brandy bottle; it 
was empty. Staring at it, his voice a 
little thick with the liquor, he said: 
“They were quite happy, too. In non- 
realization of themselves. Automatically 
fed and cared for by the robot intelli- 
gences.” He laughed mirthlessly. “It’s 
funny, Dave. Why don ’t you enjoy the 
joke ? Man and science fighting. Y ou ’re 
the champion of science — and you ’re go- 
ing to win.” 

He swung about, eyeing the black sta- 
tue on the pedestal. Suddenly he snarled 
a wordless oath, sprang up and took a 
few steps toward the image. But he 
stumbled and came crashing down in a 
huddled unconscious heap. . . . 

For ten days Holden was a grim, dis- 
spirited shadow. He moved purpose- 
lessly about the laboratories, drinking in- 
cessantly. Worried, Glynn secretly wa- 
tered the liquor, but presently Holden re- 
turned to his desk, neglecting alcohol 
for black coffee. He worked on his cal- 
culations for days, vainly trying to find 
a solution. It seemed useless. Time was 
unchangeable. 

Then, at last, Glynn gave him the clue 
he had been seeking. “Scott,” he said, 
“there’s a discrepancy somewhere. Ac- 
cording to your story, the globe of static 
matter will exist — did exist — from 1 lie 
present day to the time you readied in 
the future. That right?” 

Dawning realization shone in Holden’s 
eyes. He said, “ You mean — ” 

“Well, it isn’t there now. It van- 
ished when you returned.” 

“You’re right. Obvious! I should 
have known — it means the future can be 
changed, Scott.” 

“How?” 

“I changed it when I came back to 
1985. Time isn’t a stream — it’s a net- 
work, a labyrinth of branches. Each mo- 
ment we ’re at a fork. 1 1' I throw a switch 
now, Earth’s destiny is borne along one 
branch of the stream. If I don ’t, it takes 



another path. Time isn’t unchange- 
able. ’ ’ 

Holden whirled and returned to his 
desk. Only once he glanced up to say 
triumphantly, “I learned a great deal 
in the future. Knowledge I eau use now. 
In vibration — ” He laughed shortly and 
again bent over his pages of calcula- 
tions. 

G LYNN learned the plan in snatches 
as he worked with microscope and 
electric apparatus under Holden’s direc- 
tion. The old man was energized by a 
fire that would not let him cease; he 
worked both day and night, with the aid 
of caffeine tablets and other stimulants. 

“You see,” he told Glynn once, “the 
factors that went to make up the ulti- 
mate collapse of mankind are still in 
existence. There’s too much science. Man 
must relapse into the barbarism from 
which he emerged too soon. Eventually 
he’ll recover the lost sciences, but not un- 
til his brain has grown and evolved a 
good deal. This vibration — ” 

Glynn’s face was queerly cold. “What 
will it do to metals, Scott?” 

‘ ‘ Destroy them. I learned that, at • 
least, in the future. Sympathetic vi- 
bration applied to the atomic struc- 
ture — ” 

‘ ' But it ’ll wreck civilization ! ’ ’ 

“Only so that a better one may be 
built up later.” 

“What of the human organism?” 
Glynn asked quickly. ‘ * Certa in metall ic 
elements are necessary — ” 

“The destruction of metals will take 
a long time — perhaps several hundred 
years. In that time man can adapt him- 
self to the slowly vanishing supply of 
metal. I’ve taken that into considera- 
tion. ’ ’ 

All metals would be destroyed. The 
thought hammered at Glynn ’s mind as he 
moved about the laboratory, examining 
slides through the microscopes, testing 
currents and rheostats, adjusting wires. 
Curiously enough, the cold cynic became 
man’s champion, lie argued with Hol- 
den, pleaded with him, accused him. But 
he accomplished nothing. 

One night Holden, working in the lab- 
oratory, straightened at a furtive sound 
from the next room, Glynn’s workshop. 
He laid down his instruments and hesi- 
tated. Then, as a thought came to him, 
he hurried into his own office and se- 
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cured the gun that lay on his desk. He 
had realized that the sound he had heard 
was a voice — and not Glynn’s. 

But when he entered the younger 
man ’s room, the gun hidden in his pocket, 
Glynn was typing busily. He glanced 
up, lifting inquiring eyebrows. 

“Who was that in here?” Holden 
asked. 

Glynn’s lips parted slightly. “There 
was nobody — ” 

“Who? The police? The govern- 
ment ? You ’ve told them. ’ ’ 

“Well, what if I have?” Glynn stood 
up, scowling blackly. “I gave you your 
chance. I tried to stop you, but I 
couldn’t. Now they’ll stop you.” 

Holden glanced at the door, and saw 
that it was locked. Glynn, seeing the 
direction of his look, nodded. “They 
can break it down. Scott, give it up! 
I’ll tell them I lied—” 

“No.” 

“You plan to wreck the world!” 

“Not permanently,” Holden said with 
an odd flash of humor. Somehow he 
felt calm and steady, with nerves of ice, 
though he knew he faced the greatest 
crisis of his life. He wondered briefly 
at himself, at the queer and inexplic- 
able engine that was the human brain. 
* * Not permanently. Man will recover the 
lost sciences. He’ll get back metal when 
he masters atomic transmutation. And 
he’ll find substitutes.” 

The door vibrated to a low, urgent 
knock. Glynn said with fierce despera- 
tion, “Scott, give it up! I tell you — ” 

“No.” 

Glynn drew a deep, unsteady breath. 
Then he turned to the door. Holden said 
sharply : 

“Don’t open it!” 

Glynn stopped, but did not glance 
back. He took another step forward. 

Holden took the gun out of his pocket. 
“Stop or I’ll kill you, Dave,” he said. 
Glynn looked over his shoulder, gave a 
low, hoarse shout, and rushed toward 
the door. His hand was on the lock when 
Holden fired. 

T HERE was no time to aim. So the 
bullet killed Glynn instead of merely 
wounding him. Glynn dropped to lie mo- 
tionless on the floor, and abruptly a vol- 
ley of knocks thundered out. Holden put 
the gun in his pocket and raced back into 
his laboratory, locking the door behind 



him. He worked furiously for perhaps 
five minutes, and then the attackers 
broke down the outer door. But another 
panel still barred their entrance — a 
panel of tough steel. 

This gave Holden time enough to com- 
plete his task. He had learned many 
things in the world of the future, and 
now he hastily made a number of ad- 
justments on his time-platform. The de- 
vice, he knew, could be adapted to in- 
fluence atomic structure in various ways. 
Presently he had finished, though the 
door was warping beneath the noisy at- 
tack. Bullets had dented it. 

Holden moved the lever. A globe of 
shimmering, opalescent light sprang out 
all around him — and swiftly it dark- 
ened. It became black as the time- 
sphere had been. But the attributes of 
this globe were somewhat different. It 
was a barrier — a hollow shell of atomic 
energy that could not be penetrated by 
anything man had ever created. 

It expanded slowly, passing through 
walls and ceiling without effort. But 
the men beyond the door hesitated at 
sight of the strange wall of darkness 
that was welling out before them, and 
drew back. One man waited too long, 
and as the atomic shell passed through 
his body he screamed in agony and died, 
to vanish beneath the blackness, his mole- 
cular structure disrupted. The othei's 
fled. 

The globe was quiescent at last, and 
the men tried their weapons on it. But 
it seemed to have solidified now, and bul- 
lets merely fell flattened to the ground. 
Later, machine-guns and airplane torpe- 
does were tried, without success. For a 
while the entire forces of civilization 
were bent upon penetrating the atomic 
shell and reaching Scott Holden. For 
Glynn had given Holden’s secret to the 
world, and had explained Holden’s at- 
tempt to destroy all metals. In self- 
protection mankind tried to destroy Hol- 
den and his laboratory. 

But the scientist, unmoved, continued 
his work within the sphere. In a day 
he had finished the machine, and with- 
out delay moved the switch that would 
send around the Earth the destructive 
radiations. And, sighing a little, he 
straightened and looked around for the 
first time in hours. 

He was extremely thirsty. But the 
carafe was empty, and the faucet gave 
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only a trickle of muddy liquid, having 
apparently been cut off at the main. 
Holden drank some sherry instead. 

He stood for a while looking at the 
door beyond which Glynn ’s body lay, but 
he did not open it. Shrugging, he went 
to a cupboard and began to measure out 
fine crystals into a large glass container. 
Since Glynn’s death Holden had thought 
himself beyond all emotion, working only 
on his brain. And now his intellect told 
him coldly that only slow starvation 
awaited him within the atomic shell. He 
did not dare remove it, for he guessed 
that even now attackers were trying to 
shatter the globe with every weapon they 
had. 

No, the shell must remain, guarding 
the machine that sent out radiations that 
would gradually destroy all metals. In 
a hundred years metals would start to 
weaken and fail. Then the cities would 
go. In two hundred years only stone or 
wooden structures would exist ; man 
would have adapted himself to a body 
without metallic elements ; and he 
would be slipping backward into bar- 
barism. For all the instruments of sci- 
ence would go, from the great telescopes 
to the smallest micrometers. 



H OLDEN poured a liquid into the 
container. As it touched the crys- 
tals, gas was generated. A painless 
death — and quick. 

Turning, his eyes fell on the black 
stone statuette. He quickly took it from 
the pedestal and di'opped into a chair, 
cradling the image in his arms. It 
seemed oddly heavy . . . the effect of 
the gas, no doubt. 

The machines would be gone in a few 
hundred years, when the metals went. 
But the shell would remain on, Holden 
knew, gradually growing weaker and 
more tenuous as its energy was dissi- 
pated into the air. But not for many 
ages would man be able to break the bar- 
rier. 

The gas hissed. Death ... it was 
just, after all. He had killed Glynn. 
Holden’s eyes stung; a strong bond of 
affection had existed between the two 
men, and now his harshly repressed emo- 
tions came flooding back to him. 

But they could not hurt him now . . . 
nothing could hurt him any more, not 
even the hatred and fear that future 
generations would give him. . . . 

Imperceptibly the sleep of the Be- 
trayer merged into death. 
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THROUGH THE TIME-RADIO 



By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 



A BOVE the snow-matted green of the 
/\ pines that crowded the tip of Man- 
j \ hattan Island, the winter sun arose 
in smokeless splendor. Prom some- 
where amid the wilderness, one might 
have heard the cry of a wolf, the grunt- 
ing of a bear, the scurrying of small wood- 
creatures through the underbrush; but, 
far across the densely forested heights, 
and upon the tree-grown slopes beyond 
the unnavigated rivers and bay, one 
would have seen only the unbroken waste, 
with not a sign that man had ever in- 



habited these parts. The Hudson and 
the Harlem, in that remote winter of 
the forty-first century, were unpolluted 
streams beneath whose ice-floes great 
multitudes of fishes sported and swam ; 
not a bridge crossed their smooth-flowing 
expanses, and not a brick or rod of steel 
or sign of concrete or mortar marred 
their thickly vegetated banks. 

About an hour or two after sunrise, 
the quietude was disturbed by an unusual 
event. The sea-gulls showed it by the ex- 
citement with which they swung through 
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the air and screamed; two great black 
eagles manifested their interest by 
circling at an immense height above the 
Hudson’s wide glistening stretch. From 
far up the river, there appeared an ob- 
ject such as none of the wilderness dwell- 
ers had ever beheld before. Perhaps sev- 
enty-five feet from stem to stem, with the 
high lifted prow of a Viking long-boat and a 
covering of canvas-like white, it was the 
first vessel to break these waters in many 
a dim century. Occupying its single deck, 
one might have distinguished a company 
of fur-clad men — not more than twelve 
or fifteen in all — and, upon close ap- 
proach, one would have noticed that they 
all had the fat, rounded faces, the 
sparkling oblique eyes, the rather low 
foreheads, the flat noses and black hair 
characteristic of the Eskimos. 

Yet that they were not children of a 
primitive civilization was shown by sev- 
eral facts : that their boat, propelled by 
some mechanical force, moved through 
the water at an effortless speed of ten or 
twelve miles an hour; that they were 
possessed of various steel dials, vials and 
other apparatus, which could only be re- 
garded as scientific instruments ; and that 
several of them passed their time glanc- 
ing over documents printed in black with 
the characters of some civilized language. 

W ITHIN a mile of the spot where the 
Hudson widened into the deserted 
bay, the strangers paused, hesitated, and, 
after a moment, turned their vessel to- 
ward the eastern shore, and ran it upon 
a snowbank, in a manner to indicate that 
it possessed amphibious powers. Then 
one by one and in silence they alighted, 
loosened their furs (for the temperature, 
on that clear January day, was well 
above zero), and looked about them with 
eyes glistening w'ith expectation. 

But not a word did any of them say 
until their leader — a rosy-cheeked six- 
footer, who answered to the name of Ar- 
glar — had inspected their surroundings 
with an air of satisfaction, and then made 
himself heard in a guttural tongue : 
“My friends, this is the place. For 
many days we have traveled over plain 
and lake and river from our homes in the 
good North, hoping to find the ruins of 
the fabled capital of antiquity. And now 
here, in this southern wilderness, we 
come to the end of our journey. You 
know how important our mission is. You 



know how we, with our Arctic civiliza- 
tion which has been developing for more 
than two thousand years, have long be- 
lieved ourselves the sole inhabitants of 
the globe; have long held the regions 
south of Labrador too warm to support 
human life. 

“But you also know that rumors have 
persisted of a great civilization which 
throve in the south-land before our fa- 
thers rose to power. Tradition tells us 
that it climbed to prodigies of greatness ; 
that its towers touched the skies, and its 
engines harnessed the strength of the 
waters and the minerals of the earth; 
and that, by its very might, it destroyed 
itself. But our people, not being credu- 
lous, have always laughed at such tales. 
Only recently have we been able to de- 
cipher the inscriptions on ancient monu- 
ments, which speak of the city that stood 
on a river-bank near the ocean, exactly 
at our present location. And so we, the 
members of a scientific exploring expedi- 
tion, must make every effort to find the 
relics of the ancient civilization.” 

Having made this pronouncement, 
Ar-glar gave a few brief orders ; and his 
followers reached into their stranded 
boat and drew forth a variety of instru- 
ments, some of them looking not unlike 
compasses, barometers and thermometers, 
and others with the appearance of spades, 
harrows and other digging utensils. 

Strange and various were the com- 
ments of the men as they worked. “For 
my part, I don’t think we’re going to find 
anything, ’ ’ remarked plump-cheeked Bo- 
glub, the youngest of the party, while 
pointing across the river to the precipi- 
tous tree-covered palisades. ‘ ‘ How could 
any human beings exist in such a dread- 
ful wilderness ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, don’t be too certain,” returned 
sober-looking Blum-tar, the navigator of 
the boat. “They say these ancient sav- 
ages were hardy, and could endure any- 
thing.” 

‘ ‘ How they ever got food enough way 
down here, is more than I can see, ’ ’ com- 
mented a third member of the group. 
“We haven’t seen so much as a camp- 
fire or igloo for the last thousand miles. ” 

Meanwhile the majority, jabbering and 
chattering in a friendly manner, made 
ready to follow their leader on a tour 
inland. But few realized what an ordeal 
awaited them. To make a path through 
that unbroken underbrush proved at 
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times almost impossible; they had to 
hack with axes at the obstructing shrubs 
and saplings, while frightened grouse 
and rabbits scurried out of their way. 
More than an hour was consumed in the 
first half-mile : then, panting and sweat- 
ing despite the chill of the January air, 
they came to a halt, already looking fa- 
tigued and discouraged. 

“I don’t see where this will get us,” 
complained Bo-glub, as, with homesick 
visions of the familiar ice-sheets of 
Greenland, he sat down to rest among 
the thickets in the heart of Manhattan 
Island. “By all the seals in the north 
seas ! I don ’t know why any human be- 
ing ever wanted to live here!” 

‘ ‘ Remember, not every race can expect 
to reach our own high plane of civiliza- 
tion!” reproved chief Ar-glar. And it 
was just at this moment that his keen 
slanting black eyes brightened with a dis- 
covery; 

“Sacred tusks of the walrus, what’s 
that?” he suddenly exclaimed, pointing 
to a tall oval mound, which, covered with 
snowy trees and bushes, stood out like a 
white lump on the head of the island. 
“That doesn't look to me like a natural 
formation. Suppose we begin digging 
there.” 

W ITHOUT a word, the men set to 
work with their picks and harrows. 
. . . And several hours later, after the 
toil of almost unremitting excavation, 
they had begun to unearth that which 
they had come so far to find. 

Their first trophy, discovered at a 
depth of six feet, was such as to make 
them cry out in jubilation. Though in- 
trinsically of no value, this flat little 
shining thing, fractured by the stroke 
of the pickaxe, was to them a treasure 
of inestimable worth. Carefully they 
folded it away, to be taken back home 
for the inspection of their scientists and 
the enrichment of their museums. Little 
could they guess that this translucent 
greenish material was but a piece of 
broken window glass ! 

Other relics, in the course of the suc- 
ceeding days, were procured in increas- 
ing abundance. They gathered about 
with shouts of enthusiasm at the discov- 
ery of a dented watch-case of gold (a 
metal previously unknown to them) ; they 
were convulsed with delight by some 
burnt and crumbling bricks, and a frag- 



ment of badly desiccated bone; they 
went into ecstasies of joy over a flattened 
platinum ear-ring and some splinters of 
shattered crockery. Here were culmin- 
ating proofs that Manhattan Island had 
actually been inhabited ! 

But despite such superb finds, not all 
the members of the party were satisfied. 
“I tell you,” Bo-glub kept saying, in his 
skeptical manner, “the natives of this 
place must have been a very low order of 
aborigines. Seeing that this is all we 
can unearth, how could they have built 
sky-reaching towers ? ’ ’ 

“But. you forget the time that has 
passed,” Ar-glar would chide him, 
patiently. “In much less than two 
thousand years, the steel would rust 
away, the towers would collapse, and 
the ruins would be covered by the accre- 
tions of centuries. The only thing I can- 
not understand is what originally de- 
populated the country. Perhaps a change 
of climate. Perhaps some great plague. 
Perhaps that the people were unfit to 
survive. But, in due time, we shall find 
out. After we have finished excavating, 
we will take a look through the time- 
radio. And then we shall know every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, then we shall know every- 
thing!” the others would grunt, with 
murmurs of satisfaction, as they bent 
over their picks and spades. 

It was, however, to be several weeks 
before this prediction could be fulfilled. 
Then, having excavated many acres and 
made no new finds more exciting than a 
yellowed old set of false teeth, some fire- 
scarred building stones, and some scat- 
tered fragments of wine bottles, the 
leader gave an order that set all his fol- 
lowers to chattering enthusiastically. 

Responsive to his commands, they 
hastened to their boat, and drew out a 
curious-looking instrument of about the 
size and shape of a large chest, but com- 
posed of an intricacy of metallic tubes, 
vials and rods unsurpassed by the most 
complicated mechanism of any age. Tug- 
ging and straining, they hauled the ap- 
paratus over a road they had prepared 
across the snowy earth ; and, after about 
two hours, reached the scene of their ex- 
cavations, where they deposited the ma- 
chines in the center of a pit ten l'eet 
deep, in the midst of an accumulation of 
archeological relics. Above the instru- 
ment they then erected a screen about 
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twelve feet square, composed of a glis- 
tening white cloth ; into little sockets at 
the side of the machine they adjusted a 
series of wires, ending in little telephone- 
like contrivances, two of which each man 
clapped over his ears; then Ar-glar 
pressed a tiny button, and was greeted 
by a series of blue flashes testifying that 
the storage batteries were in working or- 
der. 

“My friends,” declared the leader, 
while his men, removing their ear- 
phones, stood about attentively listen- 
ing, ‘ ‘ my friends, I cannot guarantee the 
success of this experiment. But the 
time-radio — or, rather, the time-radio- 
televisor — has already achieved remark- 
able results. You know, of course, the 
principles behind it. Long ago our sci- 
entists demonstrated that time is but the 
fourth dimension of space; accordingly, 
since we can build radios that penetrate 
the first three dimensions of space, why 
not construct a machine that will pierce 
the fourth dimension as well, and show 
us past and future events. ? We have not 
yet been successful with the future ; but 
we have often caught radio waves from 
the past, and we believe that a suffi- 
ciently sensitive instrument would re- 
veal the events happening at any par- 
ticular spot throughout the ages. The 
reason, it is held, is that each event sets 
up time-vibrations in the ether at the 
place where it occurred; vibrations that 
pulsate throughout the ages, growing 
fainter and ever fainter, just as ordinary 
radio waves pulsate throughout the miles, 
likewise growing fainter and fainter. Of 
course, such time-rays, like other radio 
rays, are imperceptible except to the most 
carefully attuned mechanism. Shall we 
begin now?” 

“Yes, yes, begin, begin!” cried the 
men. 

I T was a strange sight that they made, 
that semicircle of fur-clad adventur- 
ers, as they stood there before the white 
screen, with the ear-phones pressed to 
their ears; while about them the frosty 
pines and hemlocks creaked in the Feb- 
ruary wind. But infinitely stranger were 
the sights they were soon to behold and 
the sounds they were to hear. ' 

Once more Ar-glar touched the little 
button ; once more the blue sparks shot 
forth; then suddenly a grumbling was 
heal’d through the ear-phones, and from 



a lighted disk on the instrument queer 
shifting shadows were reflected on to the 
screen. 

‘ ' Be patient yet a moment, ’ ’ counselled 
the leader, while his fingers manipulated 
a steel dial. “It is hard to tune in on 
the right wave-length. Ah! there we’ve 
gone five hundred years back! . . . 
Seven hundred ! . . . A thousand ! . . . 
Twelve hundred! . . . This time-static 
is abominably annoying! . . . Fifteen 
hundred! Of course, we still don’t see 
anything. Just be patient ! Everything 
will come out all right!” 

The swaying shadows on the screen 
were growing more sharply defined ; for 
a tantalizing instant, they were clearly 
outlined, then flickered and went out; 
then as suddenly reappeared. “Eight- 
een hundred years ago ! ’ ’ murmured Ar- 
glar. . . . “Nineteen hundred years!” 

For a half -second the shadows became 
clear again. But their form was that of 
wind-blown trees — of pine trees which 
might have been a mere reflection of 
those quivering behind the men at this 
moment. 

• ‘ Two thousand years ! Two thousand 
and fifty!” muttered Ar-glar, more to 
himself than to his men, none of whom 
could hear him. “Two thousand 
and — ” 

Suddenly he broke short, gasping in 
astonishment. By some magic of recep- 
tion, the shadows all at once became fo- 
cused with a sharpness like that of an 
etching. And Ar-glar and his men 
looked on sights such as no person of 
their age had ever seen or imagined in 
the wildest of their dreams. 

For a moment they stared in a silence 
interrupted only by grunts of amaze- 
ment. Then, from the irrepressible Bo- 
glub, there came a sudden shout of hy- 
sterical laughter. 

Before them, on the screen, were rows 
of rectangular buildings, each with ten, 
twenty or thirty tiers of windows, and 
all crowded against their neighbors like 
packing-cases in a warehouse. 

“Sacred whiskers of a seal! How 
funny! How funny!” roai’ed Bo-glub. 
“And did people really live in such 
houses ? ’ ’ 

‘ 1 What a ridiculous question ! ’ ’ howled 
Blum-tar in reply. “Live in such 
houses ? Of course not ! How could they 
ever get up to the top?” 

“Look to me like great burial 
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mounds,” put in Wo-zun, the steersman 
of the boat. “Just the same, they really 
are marvelous. What size ! What power ! 
Their builders must have had many good 
qualities ! ’ ’ 

“Perhaps — but what dreadful 
noises!” Blum-tar objected. “By the 
icebergs of the north straits ! Such 
howls, such hoots, yelps and roars! 
Sounds as if the whole country was in- 
habited by polar bears and wolves! 

“It does sound that way,” admitted 
Ar-glar, as he curiously regarded the lit- 
tle-wheeled vehicles that shot back and 
forth at the base of the towers. “But 
maybe these ancient people had a differ- 
ent sound-sense than ours. This may have 
been music in their ears. ’ ’ 

Then, after a brief silence, he con- 
tinued : 

“Anyhow, let’s find out more about 
them. Now I am going to move the dial 
forward very slowly, advancing only by 
weeks and months at a turn. When we 
get to some important event, the pres- 
sure-register will give a leap, owing to 
the increased strength of the time-vibra- 
tions. ’ ’ 

H OURS were consumed in the next 
phase of the investigation — -hours 
during which, with painstaking thor- 
oughness, a mere quarter of a century 
was examined. But nothing was seen 
that proved very enlightening; indeed, 
the static became so severe that for a 
time the men could see nothing and hear 
nothing. At last, growing weary of the 
effort, they were about to quit for the 
day, when suddenly the silver dial of the 
pressure-register shot forward, and they 
knew that they were in contact with 
some important event. 

Spellbound, fascinated, horrified, they 
stood rooted to the spot, all of them 
watching and listening with taut muscles 
and staring eyes. For only now were 
they drinking deep of the long-sought 
revelation. 

The screen, though flickering in a man- 
ner most trying to the nerves, was crossed 
by a number of tiny spots and patches 
vaguely distinguishable as masses of hu- 
man beings. These were dashing back 
and forth at the foot of the towers in 
profound agitation; while a terrifying 
pandemonium of hoots, howls, shouts, 
yells, crashes and detonations burst over 
the hearers at the ear-phones. For some 



minutes the reason for their excitement 
was not apparent; then suddenly a 
swarm of darting black craft, like gi- 
gantic dragon-flies, glided into the field 
of vision in the heavens above the tow- 
ers. Their numbers were incalculable, 
and most of them were moving with al- 
most meteoric velocity; and only when, 
from time to time, one of them remained 
poised in air with rapidly flapping wings, 
could it be seen that they were mere un- 
occupied steel shells — airplanes without 
human operators ! 

“Evidently guided here by radio- 
waves from a great distance,” muttered 
Ar-glar, as, tense with excitement, he al- 
lowed his eyes to follow the scene. 

From somewhere among the buildings, 
lightning-like flashes shot skyward; and 
the watchers could imagine the lurid red 
coloration, although all things on the 
screen showed in black and gray. And 
now and then one of the dragon-fly ma- 
chines, stopping short with a convulsive 
shudder, would burst into flame and drop 
out of sight behind the dark towers. 

But from the surviving machines, 
which continued to circle and wheel back 
and forth in innumerable multitudes, lit- 
tle spurts and flashes of light could be 
seen to leap earthward; and, whenever 
one of these struck, the roofs of the smit- 
ten buildings would glare brilliantly, and 
collapse like bubbles. In great distorted 
heaps and jumbles, the wreckage would 
fall to the streets, which were piled high 
with debris ; and from the tops of the sky- 
scrapers great blazes would dart, with a 
howling that could be heard even above 
the crash and clatter of bursting bombs 
and the groans and screams of terrified 
humans. . . . 

“So it’s all true! All true!” sighed 
Ar-glar, momentarily removing his ear- 
phones, so as to relieve himself of the ter- 
rific din. “All the old traditions are 
true ! The story of a race that committed 
suicide ! A race that blew itself to cin- 
ders!” 

“But why would they do such a 
thing?” questioned Wo-zun, who also 
had flung off his ear-phone. “Why? 
Such bestiality ! It is impossible to imag- 
ine any reason ! ’ ’ 

Ar-glar opened his mouth to reply — 
but. at this point the attention of both 
men was diverted by the amazed shouts 
and mutterings of their companions. 

‘ ‘ Look ! Look ! By the white gods, see 
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that! What can that be? By the — ” 
Ar-glar and Wozun turned their at- 
tention back again to the screen — but 
just an instant too late! “The static! 
The cursed static ! ’ ’ they cried. A huge 
irregular flickering patch had all but ob- 
literated the scene ! 

When, after several minutes, the inter- 
ference had ceased, the spectacle had 
changed strikingly. The dragon-fly craft 
had mostly disappeared from the sky; 
but on the street level, among the pave- 
ments littered with charred and smolder- 
ing ruins, a cloud of drifting black smoke 
was weaving its way with serpent-like 
convolutions. Spreading with deceptive 
velocity, it quickly occupied every street 
and byway; while thousands of men, 
women and children, like terrified wild 
beasts, fled pellmell before its advance, 
pushing, shoving, clamoring, tripping 
over one another’s heels, falling over one 
another, trampling one another in their 
frenzy to escape. But the cloud of 
smoke, as if driven by some demoniac 
power, moved with a speed surpassing 
that of the exhausted, self-impeding 
throng ; relentlessly it overtook the slow- 
er-footed fugitives, who, shrieking with 
dread, gasping, panting and staggering, 
inhaled the noisome fumes. 

‘ * A close-up ! Come, quick, a close-up ! ’ ’ 
cried Ar-glar, almost beside himself 
with horrified agitation. And his deft 
fingers manipulated the screws and lev- 
ers of the time-radio ; and instantly, 
thanks to a magnifying mirror, the fig- 
ures on the screen expanded until indi- 
viduals were recognizable amid the mul- 
titude. 

B UT what individuals! One glimpse 
was sufficient. For the remainder of 
his days, Ar-glar was to carry with him 
the vision of those poison-ridden crea- 
tures; of children, their faces contorted 
with almost demoniac convulsions, writh- 
ing on the ground in their last paroxysms ; 
of men, who, with the bulging eyes and 
the gasping expression of hanged 
wretches, staggered and fell and were 
crashed by the heels of maddened com- 
panions; of women, who, ghastly as car- 
icatures with the gas-masks that disfig- 
ured their faces, were overtaken by the 
indiscriminate foe and fell into the grow- 
ing heaps of the fallen, among which here 
and there a half-closed battered eye 
looked out tragically or a protruding 



limb spasmodically twitched. . . . 

“No more! Let’s see no more!” 
shrieked Blum-tar ; while the leader, hur- 
riedly turning another lever, switched 
that nightmare close-up out of view. . . . 

“Thank the gods, all that was ended 
two thousand years ago!” sighed Ar- 
glar, in profound relief. 

“Thank the gods, men are more civ- 
ilized today!” ejaculated Bo-glub. 

Even while he was speaking, the tow- 
ers underwent a new transformation. 
Though broken and battered in a thou- 
sand places, they still remained largely 
intact . . . until suddenly the ears of the 
men were struck by a new series of deto- 
nations, so loud that they could no longer 
endure to listen. It was as if some giant 
hand, reaching from beneath the ground, 
had seized the whole great mass of build- 
ings and tossed it suddenly skyward; 
they all lunged into air like great rocks 
beneath the impact of dynamite; for a 
breathless fraction of an instant they 
seemed poised between heaven and earth ; 
then, all together, they turned sideways 
and toppled, their walls fell apart, their 
roofs blew in a thousand directions ; and 
their ribbed steel skeletons, with wiry 
twists and contortions, showed from amid 
the monster flames and the black funnels 
of smoke as the whole crazy tangle grad- 
ually settled into place on the ruined 
ground. 

“Enough! Enough! Enough! We 
have seen enough!” wailed all the men, 
in one voice ; and Ar-glar, as he pressed 
a button and stopped the time-radio, 
groaned at the very thought of What he 
had beheld. 

A silence intervened — a long, bur- 
dened silence during which the men re- 
garded one another with anxious, hag- 
gard expressions. 

Then Ar-glar, his face drawn and 
blanched, slowly declared: 

“So they are not true, after all ! Not 
true! The traditions mocked at by our 
fathers tell less than half the truth!” 

‘ ‘ Less than half the truth ! ’ ’ Blum-tar 
concurred. “Yet see! The Madmen of 
the South were not mere mythical mon- 
sters! They actually existed! By poi- 
son gas and disease they wiped them- 
selves out till not one man was left — not 
one man ! — and we Eskimos inherited the 
earth.” 

“The survival of the fittest!” mut- 
tered Ar-glar; while, impatiently turn- 
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ing aside, he began to fold up the levers 
and accessories of the time-radio. ‘ ‘ Come, 
let us depart ! ” he ordered. ‘ ‘ This place 
is unholy! We must not profane our- 
selves by remaining, lest the pollution of 
the past enter into us ! ” , 

With hasty movements, the men took 
down the white screen and prepared to 
withdraw the time-radio. 

“We know not what the cause,” Ar- 
glar ruminated, as they worked, “but 
these ancient barbarians were afflicted 
with some disease, which made them want 
to kill one another. Apparently itwaslike 
the hydrophobia that maddens our dogs. 
So this is what I have been thinking, my 
comrades. When we return to our good 
homes, let us not distress our kinsmen 
by telling what we have seen. Else, they 
too, may come here to investigate ; and — 
who knows? — some germs of the ancient 
disease may linger in this soil, and they 
may contract it and end by destroying 
us all, after the manner of the lunatics 
of old. Therefore, let us say that we 
have found nothing. Let us cast aside 
all our relics, valuable though the mu- 
seums would find them ! ’ ’ 

“Wise words! Wise words!” mur- 



mured Blum-tar; and all the men nod- 
ded in agreement. “Let the Madmen of 
the South remain no more than a fab- 
ulous legend!” 

A N hour later, the adventurers stood 
by the river, solemnly dropping into 
the waves all the objects accumulated 
during their weeks of labor; the frag- 
ments of glass, the splintered crockery, 
the desiccated bones, the fireburnt build- 
ing stones, the battered particles of plat- 
inum and of gold. . . . 

Early the next morning, the Viking- 
like boat, with its covering of white, 
might have been seen to propel itself 
away from the shore of the island and 
northward up the smooth reaches of the 
stream. Faster and faster it went, while 
two great eagles wheeled above it curi- 
ously ; in half an hour it had diminished 
to a little glittering point, which soon 
faded into nothingness. And once again 
the peace of utter isolation had settled 
over the tree-grown slopes and unnav- 
igated rivers and bay; and in the soli- 
tude of the unbroken waste one would 
have seen no sign that man had ever in- 
habited these parts. 
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MONSTERS OF THE MOUNTAIN 

By LEON BYRNE 



In the hands of that unscrupulous fiend was scientific knowledge that made 
savage behemoths of common domestic pets! 



C OME quickly to the Pines . . . 
Bring many men with you. 
heavily armed ... A terrible 
danger faces mankind . . . Be- 
ware of — ” 

That much of the message I got, and 
no more. As he gasped out those last 
words I could see Dr. Mann turn his head, 
stare fearfully at the shadowy object 
that had suddenly loomed up behind him 
— then there was a crash, a gasp of pain, 
and the old doctor’s face and voice faded 
into nothingness as the television grid 



before me went blank. 

I tried frantically to reestablish con- 
tact with him, repeating his station call 
time after time, but no further message 
came through, nor could the prying eye 
of my powerful range-locating set again 
peer into the interior of that little room 
in the Pines, as he called his laboratory 
high up in the secluded fastness of the 
Olympic Mountains, many miles from 
civilization, even from any road. Who- 
ever or whatever had attacked Dr. Mann, 
my old friend and professor, had ap- 
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parently smashed his radiovision ma- 
chine. 

When I had visited the professor there 
the previous summer I had voiced won- 
derment at his selection of such an iso- 
lated spot for his workshop. 

' ‘ Isolated ! ” he had snorted. ‘ ‘ I only 
wish I could find isolation. There 
is no privacy for man any more — 
science had ruined all that. Man and his 
machines — ’ ’ he shook his head. ‘ ‘ When 
you live in a crowded city, you push a 
button, and you see into your neighbor ’s 
home. You push another button, and 
you hear what he is saying. You place 
a man in front of a machine and you 
read his thoughts. When you are hungry, 
you throw chemicals into a contrivance 
that converts them into concentrated 
tablets of vitamin-energy — which you eat 
and call food. 

“I remember, years ago when I was 
a child, how men tilled the soil, or raised 
herds and flocks for food. That is why I 
have come up here — to be where there is 
still a bit of nature left.” 

But now, when mysterious danger 
threatened my old friend, he was too 
desperately far from the intimacy and 
safety of the smoothly organized centers 
of scientific living he had criticised. I 
knew it would take time, precious time, 
to gather a group of men to go with me, 
and that look of terror in the professor ’s 
face as it had faded from the radio grid 
told me that even seconds were not to be 
lost. 

I hurriedly strapped on a Halley-ray 
projector — a gun capable of melting 
tungsten at fifty yards — and ran up to 
the roof. The bullet-nosed gyrocopter 
slid out of its shed onto the take-off plat- 
form as I threw my voice against the 
resonator-release, and in another moment 
I was soaring straight up into space. I 
set the automatic pilot at due north, and 
shoved the throttle wide open. 

It had been exactly three o’clock when 
Dr. Mann’s message came through to me ; 
it was not more thanhalf anhour later that 
I had covered the three hundred miles 
up into the wilderness, and sighted the 
little clearing ahead and below where the 
doctor’s house nestled in the pine-clad 
hills. 

C AUTION warned me against landing 
there. I selected an open spot some 
two miles away, dropped quickly to 



earth and climbed out. I struck out across 
the clearing toward a trail I knew lay at 
its edge, and as I plunged into the forest 
of towering firs and pines, whose height 
and density shut out all sunlight, some 
inner sense warned me that I was tread- 
ing a trail at whose end lay danger, but 
no ordinary danger. I knew the phleg- 
matic Dr. Mann well, and I knew that 
neither man nor devil could ordinarily 
arouse fear in him, yet there had been 
frantic urgency in his appeal — 

I stopped dead in my tracks, staring 
in disbelief at the thing I saw squatting 
in the shadowy trail ahead. At first I 
thought it was a Newfoundland dog, a 
huge brute more than four feet long, but 
no dog ever had those ears, those fanlike 
proterburanees that stood up a foot above 
the creature ’s head. 

Tingling with excitement, I reached 
down, seized the butt of my holstered 
projector, and then the animal raised 
its head from the clump of grass on which 
it had been feeding, and saw me. 

“A rabbit!” I gasped, and at the 
sound of my voice the creature gave one 
prodigious leap and disappeared into the 
heavy underbrush. Still refusing to be- 
lieve what my eyes had shown me, I 
pushed ahead to th^Jfepot where it had 
been eating, my ray^gun at the ready. 
No, my eyes had not lied — those, prints 
in the spongy earth, big as saucers, were 
rabbit prints, magnified many times. 

But, a rabbit as big as a wolf — it was a 
scientific impossibility ! Selective breed- 
ing might enlarge a species to twice its 
normal size, but selective breeding could 
not produce monsters such as I had just 
seen. 

Keenly alert, I hurried on up the trail, 
and although my eyes, continually dart- 
ing all about me, could see nothing, I 
could not shake off a feeling that I was 
being followed. Once, off to the left, I 
thought I saw a huge, formless shape 
slinking along in the gloom of the moss 
carpeted forest, but I could hear no 
sound save the swift rustle of my own 
feet on the trail, nor had I been molested 
by the time I came out into the clearing 
that surrounded Hugo Mann’s abode. 

I paused for a moment before stepping 
from the protective shadow of the woods, 
and as my gaze swept over the still scene, 
that ominous premonition came creeping 
back to me. No living thing stirred about 
the house — which in itself was a sinister 
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enough omen — but it was another curi- 
ous fact which troubled me most. 

When I had visited Dr. Mann last, the 
acres of stumpland beyond the house had 
been well stocked with cows and sheep 
— at least a hundred of the latter — which 
the doctor used in his experiments. Now 
the pastures were bare; there was ab- 
solutely no sign of any kind of life in 
the entire bleak scene. 

I shoved the projector into its holster, 
started warily across the clearing toward 
the massive structure of logs and quar- 
ried stone, built in the style of an old 
Swiss chalet of the twentieth century. 
As I traversed the rough and broken 
ground I made a startling and gruesome 
discovery. Scattered about in profusion 
were countless bones and bone fragments, 
some with shreds of flesh still adhering 
to them. Crimson splotches marked the 
earth, pools of dried and caking blood. 

It. was impossible to tell if the bones 
were human or animal, for they were 
crushed and splintered beyond identifi- 
cation. It was as though I was treading 
the feeding ground of some giant prehis- 
toric carnivore, and I hurried on, my 
fears for the safety of Dr. Mann rising 
at each step. 

As I approached the two-story cabin 
1 saw that its appearance, too, had 
changed. Heavy iron bars had been 
placed over the windows. To keep some- 
one imprisoned within, I wondered, or 
to keep something out? 

Gripping the butt of the ray gun in 
its holster, I rapped on the door. There 
was no answer. 1 rapped again, calling 
Dr. Mann’s name. My call echoed and 
died in mocking silence. I seized the 
doorknob and turned it. Again I was 
surprised, for the door was unlocked. I 
swung it open and strode in, my eyes 
darting about the huge room that oc- 
cupied most of the lower floor of the 
house. Dr. Mann was a hunting en- 
thusiast — although he scorned modern 
weapons as being unsportsmanlike — and 
he had designated this main hall of the 
chalet as a hunting lodge. The place 
seemed to be in precise order, the tro- 
phies and the archaic rifles and shot- 
guns on the walls unmolested. 

I closed the door behind me and ad- 
vanced into the room, the far corners of 
which were already obscured by the 
dusky shadows of evening. There was no 
sign of disorder, or of anything unusual. 



Dr. Mann’s laboratory, I knew, was in 
the basement, but his study was on this 
floor, at the side of the main hall, and T 
strode over to it, pushed the door open. 

I T was a scene of wild disorder ; papers 
strewn about the floor, filing cases 
hanging open. I started to enter. 

“If you do not mind—’’ The voice, 
menacing in its quietness, came from be- 
hind me, and with a gasp of alarm I 
whirled around, half jerking the projec- 
tor from its holster. 

A half-smile twisted the lips of the 
pallid faced man at my elbow, a smile of 
amusement at my alarm. “I would not 
go in there, if you do not mind,” he 
went on tonelessly. “I do not believe 
the professor would like it.” He stood 
Ihere immobile, his hands at his sides, 
his lacklustre eyes staring into mine with- 
out a flicker. 

“Who are you?” I demanded. “And 
where is Dr. Mann?” 

“I am Antonio Personeni, the doctor’s 
assistant,” he said. “Dr. Mann left this 
morning on urgent business. He will be 
back tonight, if you would care to wait 
for him.” ^ 

I took a step bilk and looked at the 
man close]}'. He was slender and wiry — 
he reminded me of a little black snake, 
with his smoky black eyes and slick black 
hair. I knew he was lying — he might be 
Dr. Mann ’s assistant, but the doctor had 
not left here this morning, for the doc- 
tor’s message had been sent but an hour 
ago. 

‘ ' I suppose the doctor upset his study 
like this before he left,” I said, making 
no effort to mask my skepticism or to 
hide the fact that my hand was fingering 
the half-drawn ray gun. 

“The doctor is a very careless man,” 
he shrugged, and I could tell by his con- 
temptuous tone that he neither feared 
the gun nor myself. He had the air of a 
man who knew he was in supreme control 
of a situation, who was merely biding his 
time patiently while events shaped them- 
selves. 

“Those bones out in front — where did 
they come from ? ” I pressed him. 

Again he smiled slightly, deprecat- 
ingly, like a man who is enjoying some 
jest of his own. “It is a very wild 
country hereabouts,” he said, “as you 
probably know. The predatory animals 
seem to be increasing at an alarming 
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rate. It’s hardly safe, in fact, to ven- 
ture outside the house after dark.” 

I knew he was mocking me then, for 
the shadows of night were already fall- 
ing across the clearing, and he knew that 
I had no choice but to stay here in the 
chalet — just as he knew what had hap- 
pened to Dr. Mann, just as he knew the 
secret of the mystery that enshrouded 
this fey place, with its grisly slaughter- 
yard. I knew, too, that there must be a 
showdown, and that it must come quickly. 

"You’re lying, Personeni,” I said 
coldly. * ‘ Dr. Mann hasn ’t left this house. 
He’s here now, and I’m going to find 
him.” 

"Are you ?” His black eyes flickering 
defiantly for a moment. Then he in- 
clined his head in mock submission. ‘ ‘ I 
will help you look for him. Shall we 
start with the upstairs rooms ? ’ 1 

Perhaps it was the sense of security 
imparted by the gun in my hand, per- 
haps I was foolish to trust this man with 
the snakelike eyes for even one second, 
but I entered the trap all too easily. To- 
gether we went up the stairs, and to- 
gether we marched down the hall to th* 
front rooms. He reached out, pusheff 
open a door. 

"As you probably know, if you are a 
friend of the doctor’s,” he said, "this 
is the guest room. If you will just step 
in and look around — ” 

As I stepped through the doorway I 
said, "All right, but you’re staying with 
me — ” and I got no farther. With the 
quickness of a striking snake he threw 
his weight against me, knocking me for- 
ward into the room. As I caught myself 
and flung around, I saw the door swing- 
ing shut behind me. I lunged for it, 
seized the knob, but even as my fingers 
touched it I heard a bar being slid into 
place on the other side of the portal. 

I hurled my body against it, but it was 
made of some diamond-hard metal alloy, 
did not even quiver. With an oath I 
jerked out the ray gun, sent a shot splat- 
tering against the panel. Whatever the 
composition of the door, it seemed im- 
pervious to the powerful ray. I heard 
a quiet chuckle from the other side of the 
door, then silence. 

I ran to the window, threw it open, 
tugged at the bars. They were fastened 
on the outside, fastened solidly, and they 
were apparently of the same metal as 
the door. Panting helpless with rage, 



I stood in the middle of the room and 
glared about me.' There was but one 
possible way out, a slim chance — 

I had started toward a wall of the 
room when I suddenly stopped, my ears 
caught by a low, piteous sobbing. I lis- 
tened intently an instant — yes, it was a 
woman’s voice, and it came from the 
room next the one in which I was im- 
prisoned. I tapped softly on the wall, 
waited, tapped again. The sobbing ab- 
ruptly stopped, and when I tapped again 
I heal'd an answering knock from the 
other side of the wall. 

I put my lips close to it and said, "Who 
are you, and want is wrong?” 

For an instant there was no answer, 
then came a faintly murmured: “I am 
Joyce Phillips, Dr. Mann’s niece. I came 
here to visit him two weeks ago, and — 
oh, help me, please help me!” 

"What is it?’ I said urgently. "Where 
is Dr. Mann, and what is this fellow Per- 
soneni up to ? I am Tom Thorp, a 
friend. ” 

"I don’t know where Uncle Hugo is, ” 
came the frightened, muffied reply. "I 
have been locked in here so long — and 
he, that terrible creature Personeni—” 
She stopped, and I could hear faint sob- 
bing for an instant. ‘ ‘ Now he will turn 
me over to the monsters too, as he has 
threatened to do to me unless I give in 
to him — ” 

‘ 1 Tell me ! ’ I said quickly. ‘ ‘ What are 
these monsters?” 

B UT from beyond the wall came no 
further words — only a snarl, the 
bestial snarl of Personeni, and a short, 
quick cry of fear from the girl, followed 
by the scuffling sounds of a struggle. I 
raised my gun, was about to blast away at 
the wall, when I realized that I could not 
take that chance. The wall was not of 
metal, and I knew the gun should be able 
to bore through it, but I had no way of 
knowing whether the girl would be in 
the line of fire. 

While night crept down and all but 
obliterated the grounds outside the win- 
dow I waited, and suddenly the hair 
seemed to rise up at the back of my neck 
and the blood turned cold in my veins. 
From out there in the shadowy forest 
came a scream, a horrible, nerve shatter- 
ing wail, the cry of a panther that had 
struck the blood trail. 

But this was no ordinary panther 
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scream — it was as though fifty savage 
throats had joined in unison to raise that 
desolating, reverberating howl, and the 
floor under my feet trembled at the vio- 
lence and the volume of it. It was not 
the scream of an ordinary panther — it 
was the scream of a monster. 

And as I strained my eyes to peer out 
into the gloom a huge shapeless bulk 
loomed up at the timber’s edge, moved 
with slinking ponderosity toward the 
house. 

I gasped in disbelief, and for a mo- 
ment I knew stark, unreasoning fear, for 
as a stray beam of moonshine from the 
cloud-scudded sky struck and illuminated 
that tawny mass undulating forward 
across the clearing, I realized that it was 
a panther, but a panther such as even 
prehistoric man had never seen. 

From shoulder to paws it stood six 
feet above the ground, and it must have 
been thirty feet long. The ferocious 
looking head, now lowered to the ground, 
now lifted to sniff the breeze, was as big 
as a barrel. On it came toward the house, 
and when it was halfway across the clear- 
ing there was the sound of a sliding door 
being opened and quickly shut again in 
the shed beside the house. 

In that brief interval a creature 
hounded out into the open, a creature 
that looked like a huge dog. It was not 
a dog — it was a rabbit, an animal as large 
as the one I had encountered on the trail 
through the woods. Panic stricken, it 
looked about helplessly for a moment, 
then bounded off in gigantic leaps across 
the clearing. But, fast and huge as it 
was, it had no chance for its life. 

With a growl like the roar of a lion 
the huge panther was after it, and in 
two pouncing lea ps brought it down. The 
stricken beast made no sound as it died, 
but as the ravenous jaws of the cat 
monster mangled bone and flesh in an 
orgy of destruction the night became a 
hideous bedlam. It was sickening and 
terrifying, but it did not last long, for 
the slavering cougar’s appetite seemed 
insatiable, and it pulped down skin and 
flesh as though they were froth. 

Then, from below, the beam of a pow- 
erful flash darted out from the house, 
straight into the glaring eyes of the cat, 
and with a snarl it turned, went slinking 
back into the forest. I could hear the 
heavy front door being opened, and a 
figure carrying a light-colored burden 



over its shoulder darted out of the house. 

It was Personeni, carrying the flash- 
light in one hand, and with a quick surge 
of horror I realized that the white form 
he carried was that of a woman, a girl 
from whom the clothing had been 
stripped. He ran out twenty yards, threw 
her to the ground, and raced back to- 
ward the house. 

I thought at first that she was uncon- 
scious, for she did not rise ; then I saw 
that she was helpless, bound hand and 
foot. She cried out once, in terrified ap- 
peal, and then the door below me 
slammed shut, and the flashlight beam 
stabbed out through the night as Per- 
soneni stood at a barred window and 
looked out at his handiwork. 

That light showed me a youthful, beau- 
tiful face, drawn now with terror, and 
in the brief instant before the light 
flashed out I saw another thing. Her 
eyes — I could mark their mute pleading 
even at that distance — were not directed 
at Personeni, but up at the window where 
I stood. 

I knew what she meant, and I brought 
up the ray projector swiftly, aimed at 
her head to give her quick and decent 
death. As quickly, jjlowered the gun, 
and I swore mightily. If there was a 
God above he would not let her die out 
there as long as I had a fighting chance 
to save her. 

I ran to the wall of the next room, held 
the muzzle of the gun against it, and 
squeezed the trigger. Hot sparks splat- 
tered back over my hand, and for an 
instant I feared the wall was impreg- 
nable. Then with a roar the Halley-ray 
seared its way through 'the partition. I 
moved it gradually about in a circle un- 
til I had made an aperture large enough 
for my body. I had not quite finished 
the circle when the gun sizzled and died. 
I dropped it, put blistered hands to the 
shattered panel, battered the obstruction 
out of the way. 

T HEN I was through the opening and 
out into the hall, racing down the 
stairs, pounding out into the big hunt- 
ing room. Personeni was not there — he 
had heard me coming and did not know 
my ray gun was empty — but there were 
other guns there that were not empty, 
guns of a bygone day. I dashed to a 
gunrack on the wall, seized a rifle and 
snapped open the breech. It had no bul- 
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lets. I tried another, and it too was 
empty. In desperation I grabbed the 
only remaining weapon, a single-barreled 
shotgun, saw that it held a charge, and 
raced from the house with it. 

It was a mad, hopeless gesture, for a 
charge of buckshot would little more than 
puncture that monster’s hide, and I 
would be as helpless a prey as the naked 
girl who lay trussed on the ground out 
there. 

The giant cat had scented her, was 
slinking in for the kill, and I knew that 
death for the girl and myself was to be 
as swift as it was horrible. Yet, strangely 
enough, fear was not my predominant 
emotion as I sped forward to certain de- 
struction — I felt, rather, a gnawing cu- 
riosity to learn the secret of this grim 
riddle of monstrous beasts and monstrous 
malice. How could such creatures as this 
exist — what had caused them? 

But I had no time for thought now, 
for those two green balls of fire that were 
the panther’s eyes were looming up 
ahead of me like the twin lights of an 
onrushing car, and as I leaped past the 
pallid form of Joyce Phillips I raised the 
shotgun to my shoulder and fired ^ I 

The two green lights went out, like 
lanterns struck by a rock, and with a 
deafening roar of pain and rage the 
blinded animal leaped high in the air, 
came down with a crash that shook the 
earth. A fighting, howling, fury, it 
thrashed about, spitting, clawing, tear- 
ing up great clods of turf, deafening me 
with its screams. It had been fifty feet 
away when the shot struck its eyes, yet 
its forward momentum carried it up to 
my feet. 

A monster paw swished past my face 
as I hurled myself backward, then I had 
seized the soft and trembling form of 
Joyce Phillips from the ground and was 
racing back toward the house with her. 
How we escaped that writhing mountain 
of flesh I do not know, nor how we 
reached the stout door alive, but reach it 
we did, and as I lunged through it, and 
spun about to shove the bolts into place, 
I had a glimpse of the sightless, mad- 
dened animal rushing off blindly into the 
forest. 

I lowered the girl to her feet, straight- 
ened up swiftly to look around for Per- 
soneni, and saw. too late, her wide-eyed 
look of terror. Something flicked down 



before my eyes, snapped about my neck 
and caught there like a ring of fire. Too 
late I realized that Personeni had been 
standing behind the door when I entered, 
for the garrote he had slipped over my 
head strangled me into unconsciousness 
before I could even begin to struggle. 

It was the gagging effort of myowntor- 
tured throat to draw in breath that 
brought me to, and the pain of conscious- 
ness was so great I could not help groan- 
ing aloud. I felt as though I had been 
beaten with clubs, as though every bone 
in my body had been broken, and then, 
by the dim moonglow coming in through 
a small window, high up, I saw the rea- 
son why. 

I was lying on a cement floor, at the 
bottom of a cement stairway,- and the 
pressure on my wrists and ankles told 
me that after garroting me, Personeni 
had flung me headlong down the stairs 
into the basement. 

Dizzy and sick, I struggled to a sitting 
position, and then I realized that if the 
fall had nearly broken my neck it had 
done something else for me. The bonds 
must have been tied hastily, for the 
lurching of my body had loosened them, 
and after a brief struggle I had my 
hands free, then my feet, and as I stag- 
gered erect I vowed grimly that when 
next I met Personeni I would be ready 
for him, and I would kill him quickly, 
and without compunction. 

Noiselessly I crept up the stairs and 
tried the door. It was unlocked — he had 
either thought me killed by the fall or 
he had been too interested in getting back 
to Joyce Phillips to trouble about locking 
it. I started to open it, then paused. I 
must have a weapon before I charged 
out at him, even if only a club, for by 
now I realized that he was probably 
armed. 

I felt my way down the stall's again, 
groped about among the paraphernalia 
and tools stored there. I found a heavy 
axe, but discarded it as too cumbersome ; 
then my seeking fingers grasped a two- 
tined pitchfork, and I smiled grimly as I 
took the ancient but effective weapon — I 
would soon find out what kind of stuff- 
ing the little snake upstairs had in him. 

T HEN for no apparent reason, the 
hackles at the back of my peck again 
began to rise, and I stood rooted in the 
darkness, trembling with an indefinable 
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fear, a premonition of horrible and im- 
pending danger. Perhaps it was the odor 
that came to my nostrils, the dank, 
clammy, poisonous reek of slimy things, 
of scaly reptiles. There was a sudden 
breath of hot air against my cheek, naus- 
eating me, and I put up my hand before 
my face to ward off the unseen menace. 

My fingers brushed against an iron 
grille, and I realized that I was standing 
beside the heavy plank door, with its 
tiny barred window, that separated this 
half of the cellar from the doctor’s ex- 
perimental laboratory. There was some- 
thing in there, something unclean and 
malignant and inhuman, something so 
dreadful that its odor was unbearable. 

I started to draw away, in loathing and 
disgust, when a pillar of light flashed 
downwai’d from ceiling to floor of the 
room beyond the door. Someone had 
opened a trapdoor in the floor above, and 
by the light that came streaming down I 
was able to see, and to shudder at, this 
supreme monstrosity of all the terrible 
creatures that had made a devil’s play- 
ground of Dr. Mann ’s chalet. 

Coiled up upon itself at the far end 
of the room, it glared in beady eyed 
malevolence at the light. Its head stirred, 
lifted, and a ripple of angry movement 
flowed backward from the head, coursed 
down through tons of scaly flesh to end 
in a thrumming like the beating of huge 
tom-toms as the tail thumped against the 
stone wall. It was a snake, but no snake 
such as man had ever dreamed of in 
wildest nightmare. Three feet thick in 
the middle, its length must have mea- 
sured close to seventy feet. 

Then, while I stared in incredulous 
horror, a pair of naked white feet dangled 
over the trapdoor opening, started down- 
ward. Slowly, inch by inch, the body of 
Joyce Phillips was lowered into the base- 
ment, supported by a rope tied under 
her armpits. When she was still a foot 
from the floor the rope was released from 
above, and she fell in a crumpled heap. 

The fall snapped her out of the stupor 
that had gripped her, and she struggled 
to her feet, stared about her. Then she 
saw that hideous, incredible monster at 
the far end of the room, and she screamed 
wildly, despairingly. 

As she did, the saber-fanged monstros- 
ity ’s beady eyes glared venomously at 
her, and its forked red tongue lashed 
out like a fiery brand of doom. The coils 



of its ponderous body undulated as it 
drew itself together to strike. Above, at 
the trapdoor, 1 had a fleeting glimpse of 
a face distored with gloating malice, the 
face of Personeni. 

Then I was clawing madly at the door 
in front of me, groping with torn and 
bloody fingers for the bolts that held it 
locked. I found them, two heavy steel 
bars, and I jerked them back, flung the 
door wide. I knew, as I had known out 
there in the yard, that I was only rush- 
ing forward to gruesome destruction, but 
I knew also, now, that these devil- 
spawned monstrosities were vulnerable in 
at least one spot. 

As I darted into the snake-room I 
screamed at Joyce : ‘ ‘ Run ! Run for the 
door ! ’ ’ and as the monster drew back its 
head in the instant before striking I 
grasped the pitchfork in my right hand, 
hurled it harpoon-like with all my 
strength straight at those evil eyes. 

There was a sudden sickening s plush, 
like the sound of an icepick being jabbed 
into a pumpkin, a splurting of noisome 
liquid from the twin fonts of the reptile \s 
eyes as the tines of the pitchfork pierced 
them, afidjthen the very foundations of 
the house snook with the fury of the in- 
jured thing’s writhings. 

It struck, but it struck blindly, and 
that hideous head with its punctured 
eyes shot harmlessly past me, past the 
fleeing form of Joyce Phillips, to land 
with smashing, rending impact against 
the rim of the trapdoor, the trapdoor at 
which Antonio Personeni had been kneel- 
ing. 

As I swept the girl before me through 
the door I had a .fleeting impression of 
a body hurtling downward from that 
square of light, to land screaming in the 
midst of those convulsively writhing 
coils, and as I slammed the door shut 
behind us and threw the bolts I had ope 
brief glimpse of a human form that was 
suddenly no longer human, nor a form, 
but a bloody and broken smear. Then I 
was racing past the girl, up the stairs 
to the floor above, to jam shut and lock 
the trapdoor against the grisly scene. 

“TT was my fault for confiding so im- 

-L portant a discovery to a man of 
small soul, ’ ’ Hugo Mann was explaining 
hours afterward, after we had found and 
released him from the little attic room 
where Personeni had kept him im- 
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prisoned. The doctor’s fiery spirit was 
undimmed despite the tortures his frail, 
seventy-year-old body had undergone 
during the past week. 

‘ ' That thing in the basement, ’ ’ he went 
on, “we’ll destroy it with chemicals, if 
it does not soon die of hunger — just as 
the blinded creature in the woods will 
very soon die of hunger. The extract, 
you see, while it stimulates growth 
prodigiously, also makes necessary ever 
increasing amounts of food.” 

H E swung his eyes from Joyce’s to 
mine. “You know, Tom, ever since 
1 retired from teaching I have been ex- 
perimenting up here with theories on 
glandular development. Men have known 
for many decades that certain glands 
control growth and bodily development, 
that inactive or too active glands cause 
dwarfs and giants. 

“I have made no startling new discov- 
ery — I have merely carried on the re- 
search until I have achieved a compound, 
derived from many sources, which will 
cause an organism to absorb all nutri- 
ment it consumes, accelerating and affect- 
ing the metabolism in suclWa way that 
growth is rapid and inevitable. 

“Given to mankind, this discovery 
could work untold benefit in the develop- 
ment of the race. In the hands of an 



unscrupulous man, it could be put to 
fantastic and fiendish uses. 

“Personeni, who has been my helper 
for the last half year, learned the secret, 
and you have seen what he has done with 
it. He learned it just two weeks ago, 
when Joyce,” he looked fondly at his 
niece, * * came up here to visit me. 

‘ ‘ He began using it on animals. When 
I learned what he was up to I promptly 
discharged him — but he had others plans. 
Before we could protect ourselves he 
made prisoners of Joyce and myself. 
When Joyce spumed his advances, his 
twisted brain resolved on a punishment 
for her — to feed her to the monsters her 
uncle’s discovery made possible. 

“I, too, he was going to destroy in the 
same way, to seal my lips before he de- 
parted with his secret, a secret that could 
make him fabulously rich or fabulously 
powerful. It was only by chance that his 
vigilance relaxed today, enabling me to 
slip into the radio room and attempt to 
get a message through to you, whom I 
knew might respond quickly. I am thank- 
ful of course that my message did reach 
you, and that you came, but I realize that 
my calling you almost, cost your life — ” 

1 turned my eves from him to Joyce 
Phillips. I had heard only the first part 
of his sentence. “So um 1, doctor,” I 
interrupted to reply. 
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AVENGERS OF SPACE 

Thrilling, Feature-Length, Future-Science 

NOVEL by HENRY KUTTNER 



CHAPTER I 
Into the Void 



T ERRY SHAWN was worried. 
The reporter should have been 
here hours ago. According to 
long-made plans, the Eagle 
would make its first flight from this 
lonely Arizona valley at six o’clock — 



darkness and shaded his eyes. Far in 
the distance he could see the headlights 
of an automobile — no. several of them — 
racing over the valley road. Grunting. 
Shawn went to a huge shed that towered 
not far away. He kicked open a door 
and yelled: 

“Get ready, boys ! He ’s on the way. ’ ’ 

Within the great barn was a shimmer- 
ing sphere of metal, the Eagle, first space- 
ship ever to be built on Earth. Months 




and it was long past that time now. 
Shawn’s lean, tanned face was angry in 
the cold glare of are lights as he stamped 
up and down, swinging his arms to keep 
warm. 

Abruptly he stiffened, stepped into the 



of careful planning and construction had 
gone into it, the culmination of years of 
atomic experimentation by Shawn. From 
a porthole dangled a rope ladder, and 
down this scrambled a man, wizened and 
agile as a monkey. He was chewing a 




The pseudopods that gripped Shawn's arms tight- 
ened. He had to watch while the ruler brought 
the needle down. 

Heffiey found a match and lit his dead 
tobacco. 

S HAWN said, “Wait a minute!” He 
listened. The faint crackle of gun- 
fire came to their ears. 

Swiftly, Shawn moved. He leaped to 
a switchboard behind the door, flung 
down levers. The bright glare of the arc 
lamps died. Now the headlights of the 
approaching cars were clearly visible — 
and so were the occasional flashes of ex- 
ploding weapons. 

“What the devil!” Heffley snapped. 
‘ ‘ They ’re — ’ ’ 

“International Power men, I’ll bet.” 
Shawn's lean face was set in a hard grin. 



Terry Shawn and his Eagle crew raged 
through the interstellar spaces bent 
on avenging Earth's destruction by 
spaceships of another planet — and 
faced the stcangest destiny ever en- 
countered by man! 



blackened briar, puffing out noxious 
clouds of smoke. He was Sam Heffley, a 
noted physicist from whom Shawn had 
learned the fundamentals of science. 

“ ’Bout time,” the little man snarled, 
ambling toward the door. “Imagine 
holding up the start for a lousy re- 
porter. ’ ’ 

“We had to keep our end of the bar- 
gain,” Shawn said sourly. “Lord knows 
we needed the money the Tribune ad- 
vanced. It took plenty of dough to build 
the Eagle. I spent weeks trying to con- 
vince the publisher it’d be worth his 
while to back us.” 

Heffley came to peer out into the night. 
“Well, he’s made a good investment. 
Drove a hard bargain, too. Fifteen per 
cent of the profits.” 

“I’d laugh if there weren’t any prof- 
its,” Shawn chuckled. 

“Oh, there will be. The Moon’s vir- 
gin territory, a whole new world, with 
minerals waiting to be dug up. We’ll 
get gold, all right, and silver — and pre- 
cious stones, I’ll bet. Blast this pipe!” 
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The tall, muscular fighting-machine of 
his body swung into action. 

“Pete!’ he yelled, “Hooker!” He 
sprang toward a gun-rack near by, lifted 
out a rifle and a heavy, snub-nosed auto- 
matic. 

In the Eagle ’s open porthole two faces 
showed — Hooker Flynn, ex-prizefighter, 
a huge dull-faced gorilla of a man ; Pete 
Trost, astronomer, with a keen dark face 
handsome as a movie idol’s and a brain 
as cold and accurate as polished beryl- 
lium-steel. 

“What’s up, Terry?” Hooker Flynn 
rumbled. 

“Trouble,” Shawn shouted. “Start 
the engines. We may have to take off in 
a hurry. Don ’t know how many guys are 
coming — ’ ’ 

The two heads vanished; Shawn re- 
treated to the door. At his side was 
Heffiey, armed, puffing frantically on his 
pipe. 

The rattle of gunfire grew louder. The 
bellow of straining engines shrieked 
through the night. A beam of light from 
a car’s headlight, coldly revealing, 
flashed briefly across the two men’s fig- 
ures. Then, suddenly, a black sedan 
thundered out of darkness, brakes 
screaming. It whirled in a crazy skid 
and toppled over sidewise. Tinkle of 
breaking glass sounded. 

“Stay here,” Shawn commanded, and 
ran forward. He halted as a shot hissed 
past his head. Another automobile ap- 
peared, with men crouching on the run- 
ning boards, guns in their hands. 

Shawn flung up his gun in a quick 
snap shot. One of the killers screamed, 
lost his hold, and went hurtling through 
the air, a dark figure that rolled over 
and over in the dust to lay still at last. 
The car made a quick swerve, circled 
back into the gloom. Shawn ran to the 
overturned auto as he saw a white hand 
groping through the broken window. 

He peered down, saw a pale face star- 
ing up at him, blue eyes fear-filled. 
“Wait a minute,” he said, and whipped 
off his coat, wrapping it around his fist. 
He started to break off the sharp edges 
of glass that rimmed the window-frame. 
But a cry from Heffley made him change 
his mind. 

“Hurry up, Terry! They’re com- 
ing—” 

Shots crashed. Shawn swiftly put his 
coat inside the window-frame, grabbed 



the arms that reached up to him. He 
pulled the occupant of the car out, realiz- 
ing with a sudden shock that it was a 
girl, red hair flying in mad disarray. 

The glass that remained played havoc 
with the girl’s dress, ripping it nearly 
off her slim body. For a second Shawn 
felt the warm firmness of her half-bared 
bosom hot against his cheek. Even at 
that moment the blood pounded dizzily 
in his temples at the girl’s alluring near- 
ness, at the musky perfume that was 
strong in his nostrils. Shawn’s throat 
felt dry. His pulses beat faster at the 
touch of his hands upon her rounded, vi- 
brant body. All he seemed able to think 
of was that this girl was beautiful, and 
that he had never before felt as he did 
now. 

She slid down, staring around with 
frightened eyes, and Shawn stopped 
hold his breath. The night breeze was 
icy on his perspiration-wet face. Then 
he looked down and whispered an oath. 

There was another body left in the car. 
Shawn made a motion toward it, but the 
girl caught his arm. 

“Mac’s dead. They shot him — through 
the head. I’ve been driving — ” 

“Terry!” Hysteria edged Heffey’s 
voice. “Terry!” 

Dafb figures were converging toward 
Shawn, grim purpose in their swift ad- 
vance. Some of them were between him 
and the barn. Shawn ’s lips tightened in 
a crooked grin. The attackers were hold- 
ing their fire — depending on numbers. 
Well, that was their mistake. 

Shawn said under his breath, “Keep 
behind me. Come on !” 

H E charged forward in purposeful si- 
lence, hearing the quick patter of 
the girl’s footsteps. Then, suddenly, he 
was in the midst of a tangle of cursing, 
snarling men, too nonplussed by Shawn ’s 
unexpected action to move in accord. A 
gun clubbed down at Shawn’s head. He 
jerked aside, felt numbing pain lance 
through his shoulder. His fists were 
smashing out in driving, sledgehammer 
blows, his big body moving forward re- 
lentlessly through the circle of his at- 
tackers. 

Abruptly all lights went out. In the 
dim starlight it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. But Shawn 
managed to make out the smaller shadow 
that was the girl ; he lunged toward her, 
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knocking a man aside. 

“Shoot!” somebody yelled. “Don’t 
let him get away ! Shoot, damn it ! ” 

But they couldn’t shoot without a 
mai’k. Shawn felt soft, warm flesh under 
his hand. The girl cried out, and in- 
stantly shadows closed in on her. But 
Shawn had already picked up her slim 
body, flung her over his shoulder like a 
bag of meal, and, head down, run for the 
barn. He could see a tiny spot of red 
light, glowing like a coal. Heffley, after 
switching off the lights, was using his 
pipe-embers to signal the position of the 
doorway. 

Shawn cannoned into a slight figure, 
heard Heffley ’s reedy voice whispering 
urgent commands. He jumped inside 
the barn. 

“Shut the door!” 

Heffley obeyed, moved to the light- 
switch, turned it on. Radiance flooded 
the barn. Hooker Flynn was halfway 
down the rope-ladder that dangled from 
the Eagle’s porthole. He was gripping 
a blackjack in a huge, hairy hand. 

“You okay, Chief ? ” he rumbled. 

“I told you to stai't the motors!” 
Shawn snapped. The girl wriggled free, 
stood gasping, an ivory statue half 
clothed hy the tatters of her dress. Hef- 
fley Avas barring the door. Already the 
men outside were kicking at the barrier. 

“We started ’em,” Flynn said. 
“Who ’re those mugs, huh?” 

A gun barked outside; splinters flew 
from the door. Shawn said sharply, 
“We’ll have to get in the ship. Up you 
go, sister!” He boosted the girl up the 
ladder, and she went up swiftly, with a 
flash of silk-clad legs and ivory, softly 
rounded thighs. “You too, Sam.” 

Heffley obeyed, and Shawn followed 
his example as a bellow of gunfire 
sounded. The door slammed open. Men 
yelled oaths, threats. Shawn saw Hef- 
fley ’s legs disappear through the port- 
hole and hurled himself upward desper- 
ately. Bullets sizzled around him, 
pinged on the spaceship’s hull. 

But Shawn made it, dived into the 
Eagle and heard the port click behind 
him. The noise of the attackers gave 
place to a silence that was unbroken save 
for the deep, throbbing whisper of mo- 
tors. 

Heffley was barring the port. The two 
men were in a tiny chamber, barely large 
enough to stand upright — the space lock. 



Another door in the wall stood ajax', and 
Shawn scrambled through it, Heffley be- 
hind him. 

They were in the Eagle’s conti'ol X'oom, 
a maze of intricate instruments, walls 
and floor and ceiling made, apparently, 
of frosted glass, which in reality com- 
prised a visual screen by which Shawn 
could see through the walls of the ci*aft. 
He touched a lever. The frosted glass 
brightened, and it seemed as though they 
looked directly out into the barn, through 
transparent panes. The attackers had 
surrounded the ship, were standing in- 
decisively in puzzled groups, at least a 
dozen of them. 

Shawn glanced aside as the girl, hud- 
dled in a chair, called his name. 

“Mr. Shawn! They followed us for 
eight miles — shooting at us. I — ’ ’ 

“You’re from the Tribune?” Shawn 
stared at the girl, feeling once more that 
curious excitement that had over- 
whelmed him when he had held her close 
during the battle. Then she had been 
a half-seen shadow in the dimness. Now 
the electric glare of the light revealed 
her face and figure clearly — and she was 
beautiful indeed, Shawn realized. Firm, 
pale cones pouted out beneath a lacy 
brassiere — the only garment she wore 
above the waist, for her dress had beeix 
ripped to tatters, and milky thighs 
gleamed whitely through the remaining 
strips. 

A GAIN Shawn found that his throat 
was dry. His heart was pounding 
like a trip-hammer. The girl’s body was 
a pale flame — all madness and all de- 
light . . . 

Involuntarily she shrank a little in her 
chair, lifted her hands in a protective 
gesture, a warm flush creeping over the 
oval face. Shawxx forced himself to look 
away. “You’re from the Tribune?” he 
repeated. 

“ Yes, ” the girl said softly. ‘ ‘ Mac was 
to go with you — I was driving him out 
here. Then these men — who were they, 
do you know ? ’ ’ 

“Easy to guess that,” Heffley said, 
polishing his pipe on a wrinkled cheek. 
“International Power sent ’em. Inter- 
national ’s been trying to get our anti- 
gravity formula for months. First they 
tried to buy it, but we wouldn’t sell. 
They’re the most unscrupulous, crooked 
money-grabbers in America today.” 
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“Yeah,” Shawn said. “They’ve at- 
tacked us before. But I hired armed 
guards. Just paid ’em off tonight. If 
you hadn’t been late — well, we won’t 
squabble about that.” 

“We broke an axle,” the girl said. 
“Had to hire another car. My name’s 
Lorna Band, by the way. Of the Trib- 
une.” 

“Glad to know you,” Shawn grunted. 
“Say — I’ve got a hunch what those 
thugs were trying to do. They probably 
planned to get you and your friend out 
of the way, and then send one of their 
own men here, masquerading as a Trib- 
une reporter. That way they could get 
a spy aboard the Eagle, and he’d watch 
his chance to find out what International 
Power wants to know. ’ ’ 

“Five to one you’re right,” Heffley 
said. “But we’d better not stick around. 
Those thugs have got dynamite!” 

Shawn eyed the transparent walls. The 
men outside were busy pulling little cyl- 
inders under the spaceship ’s hull, carry- 
ing rocks and dirt into the shed to bury 
the explosive. 

“The Eagle may stand dynamite, but 
I ’m not sure, ’ ’ Shawn observed. “ We ’ll 
take off.” He picked up a transmitter, 
called a question. A faint voice an- 
swered. 

Shawn glanced at Lorna Rand. “ We ’ll 
land you near the city, and your paper 
can send out another reporter. Now — ” 

“Hurry up!” Heffley warned. 

Shawn’s fingers flickered over the in- 
strument panel. Instantly the interior 
of the shed, the men working busily out- 
side the ship — vanished! 

An intolerable oppression ground 
down on Shawn ; he heard Heffley shout, 

‘ ‘ Too much power ! Reverse it, Terry — 
quick!” 

Shawn was trying to hold himself up- 
right against the control board, fighting 
a tremendous weight that dragged him 
down. Heffley was on his hands and 
knees, white face upturned ; the girl had 
slid down from her chair to the floor. 
The transparent walls were one white 
burst of raving flame. 

They grew brighter, a blazing whirl- 
pool before Shawn ’s swimming eyes. He 
battled desperately against the inexor- 
able drag, realizing that something had 
gone wrong with the compensating grav- 
ity field within the ship, designed to 
avoid the serious danger of acceleration. 



His brain seemed to be swelling, pressing 
against his skull with frightful force. 
He slipped down, fighting to reach a con- 
trol lever with his fingers, succeeding in 
touching the cold bakelite — 

Pushing the lever over with the last 
remnant of his strength — 

And sliding down into a. black deadly 
abyss, unconscious, as the Eagle thun- 
dered unguided through interplanetary 
space, flashing through the airless gulfs 
between the worlds, to the strangest des- 
tiny man had ever encountered! 



CHAPTER II 
Lost Planet 



S HAWN awoke with a throbbing 
ache in his head, and for a moment 
lay staring up dazedly at a black 
ceiling, sprinkled with brilliant 
star points. Gravity was again normal. 
Weakly he sat up, hearing a groan from 
Heffley and a gasp from Lorna. 

The little physicist propped himself 
up, blinking, as Shawn arose painfully 
and went to the controls. He made a few 
hasty adjustments. 

“Terry,” Heffley whispered, “We’re 
in space. The compensator — ” 

“We didn’t allow for initial accelara- 
tion. Or, rather — we didn ’t allow 
enough, Sam. It won’t happen after 
this.” 

“Ye gods, what power we’ve got in 
those motors,” Heffley said. “Look at 
that!” He pointed down. 

On the vision screen on which they 
stood, far behind them, two spheres 
loomed, turning slowly in space, glow- 
ing with pale radiance. Earth and 
Moon, left far behind by the driving 
thrust of anti-gravity. 

‘ ' Do you know how far we ’ve come ? ’ ’ 
Shawn asked, incredulity in his voice. 

‘ 1 1 don ’t know how long we ’ve been un- 
conscious — but we ’ve traveled more than 
three hundred and fifty thousand miles ! 
We’re way outside the Moon’s orbit.” 
Hooker Flynn and Pete Trost came in, 
looking pale and sick. Shawn explained 
what had happened. Flynn ’s heavy face 
was dully uncomprehending. 

“Jeez, what now, chief!” he rumbled. 
“Back to the Moon, huh?” 

“That’s the best plan, I suppose,” 
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Shawn said, and Trost, the astronomer, 
seconded him. 

“Yes. We’ll have to make a curve — a 
swing through space — to get back. I’d 
better make some adjustments on the 
compensators first.” He pulled a pair of 
horn-ri mined glasses from his pocket, 
adjusted them over his eyes, blinking 
nearsigh tedly. “Who ’s the girl, Terry ? ’ ’ 

Shawn made the necessary introduc- 
tions, “We can’t ask you to go to the 
Moon with us,” he told Lorna. “Too 
dangerous. It’s back to Earth now, to 
land you — ” 

A cry from Heffley halted him. The 
little man was staring down, pointing, 
eyes wide. Shawn stopped in mid-sen- 
tence, cold tendril of fear twining about 
him. On the vision screen at their feet 
was — the incredible! 

Earth was growing smaller ! The lum- 
inous blueness had given place to a chill 
blaze of green fire, and half-clouded by 
the emerald glow, Earth seemed to be 
shrinking, dwindling. And keeping pace 
with it shrank the Moon. 

“We’re going faster — ” Heffley said. 

“No!” Shawm glanced at the instru- 
ments. “No — were almost stationary. 
It’s Earth that’s moving!” 

He looked down again. There was 
something incredibly strange about the 
planet’s shrinking. Oddly, it seemed to 
be racing incredibly fast, and at the same 
time Shawn had the inexplicable feeling 
that Earth was not moving in space, but 
was simply grov’ing smaller, washed in 
the eerie green fires. 

Smaller it grew, tiny as an orange, 
the Moon a pinpoint beside it. And ab- 
ruptly Shawn felt a warning tingle 
course through him; a frightful shock 
made the spaceship reel and shudder, its 
frame creaking, grinding with strain. 
Gravitation was destroyed for an amaz- 
ing second; Shawn felt himself flung 
through the air, felt the suction of some 
force that seemed to be dragging the 
Eagle down into a cosmic whirlpool. For 
a brief second of eternity the control 
room was a maelstrom of writhing, twist- 
ing bodies. Lorna screamed ; Flynn bel- 
lowed an oath. Every atom of Shawn’s 
body was tingling with strange, un- 
earthly strain — 

It passed. The force that had gripped 
them was gone. They staggered to their 
feet, gasping. It was Lorna who first 
made the discovery. 



She pointed down, cried out word- 
lessly. Heffley followed her glance. He 
gasped. 

"The Earth! Terry — look — ” 

A mazement lanced through 

Shawn. Beneath him was the bril- 
liant star-studded darkness of space, but 
where Earth and Moon should have hung 
was nothing. The planet and its satel- 
lite had vanished without trace. 

No — not without trace. Shawn strained 
his eyes. He swung about, whispering 
an oath. 

“Telescope, Sam!” 

He swung the great lens, Heffley help- 
ing him, until it was focused on the spot 
in space where the Earth had been. In- 
stantly on the vision screen a cloud 
leaped into view. A golden cloud — 
“Spaceships!” Hooker Flynn rum- 
bled. “Like the Eagle — huh?” 

He was right. A mighty fleet of inter- 
planetary vessels hung where Earth had 
once swung in its orbit, Sun-golden, tor- 
pedo-shaped, racing away and away into 
the outer darkness. Alien craft, sprung 
from the void. 

Trost said coldly, adjusting his glasses, 
“It seems that the Earth and Moon have 
been destroyed. Apparently by this 
fleet.” His keen eyes were a smoulder- 
ing blaze. 

“It’s impossible!” Heffley whispered. 
“A planet — annihilated! Nothing 
left — ” 

“We saw it,” Trost said with finality. 
“Terry, what ’re you doing?” 

Shawn was wrenching at the controls. 
“We’re going after those ships,” he said, 
an angry grin on his dark face. “You’re 
right, Pete. Earth has been destroyed. 
We’ve no weapon capable of such a 
thing, but races on other planets — well, 
they might have developed atomic con- 
trol to a point where this could be done. 
Some sort of ultra-ionization, perhaps. ’ ’ 
The Eagle flashed back in its course. 
On the vision screen the golden fleet grew 
smaller. Shawn increased the speed. 

But it was useless. He was soon out- 
distanced. Not till the alien spaceships 
had vanished from the telescopic screen, 
lost in the immensity of space, did Shawn 
turn from the controls, scowling. He 
shrugged silently. 

Not until then did the five fully realize 
the significance of what had happened. A 
thousand things flooded into their minds 
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— memories of their lives on Earth, peo- 
ple they had known and loved, hopes and 
plans and ideals, now vanished utterly, 
gone as the planet had gone. Heffley 
said, 

“We should have been destroyed with 
the Earth.” His meagre face was 
twisted. 

"God, it — it’s impossible.” 

"The man without a country had noth- 
ing on us, ” said Trost, smiling sourly. 

“Look — you mean the whole Earth’s 
gone ? ’ ’ Flynn inquired, gripping 
Shawn’s arm with a steeltrap grip. 
"Frisco too? You don’t mean — ” 
"Frisco, New York, Timbuctoo — the 
whole planet, Hooker,” Shawn said. He 
glanced at the girl, who was dabbing fu- 
tilely at her eyes with a lacy wisp of 
linen. ‘ * The question is — what now ? ’ ’ 

It was Trost who voiced the thought in 
the minds of all. Polishing his glasses, 
he said precisely, "There are five of us. 
The sole representatives of Earth’s civ- 
ilization. We might, of course, run and 
hide, perhaps find some planet that 
would shelter us. And there would al- 
ways be the chance that this golden fleet 
would seek us out and kill us, too. No, 
many people I knew and loved have died 
with the Earth. Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord — but I vote we have a cut at a 
little vengeance ourselves. ’ ’ His flippant 
words were belied by the bitter rage in 
his cold eyes. 

"He’s right!” Flynn snarled. "By 
God, we’ve got our guns! And we can 
use ’em.” 

Heffley said nothing, but heTiodded in 
agreement. Shawn said, * ‘ I suppose you 
all know this is suicide. We may destroy 
a few of the golden ships, but — ” 

"At least we’ll have done that,” Trost 
murmured, and Heffley added, 

“Whoever those aliens are, the fact 
that they have power doesn’t necessarily 
mean that they’re a great deal more in- 
telligent than we are. We’ve a heritage 
behind us, Terry — the heritage of thou- 
sands of years of civilization. We may 
be more successful than you think. ' ’ 

S HAWN turned to the girl. "What’s 
your vote, Lorna 1 ’ ’ 

She stood up, a slim, vibrant figure, 
her alabaster body scarcely vailed by her 
tattered clothing. "We’ll fight! If we 
can find those golden ships—” 

"I doubt if they came from beyond the 



System, ’ ’ Trost hazarded. 1 ‘ Even their 
speed wouldn’t bridge the interstellar 
distances. It’s my guess, judging from 
their direction, that they’re headed for 
Mars, or else Saturn. Jupiter’s on the 
other side of the Sun; so are the other 
great planets, except Pluto. ” 

"We’ll head for Mars, then,” Shawn 
said. "But we don’t want to land un- 
prepared. "Check over the arsenal, 
Pete. There’s no telling what kind of 
mortals we may encounter. Maybe 
they’ll be peaceable and maybe they 
won’t.” 

Trost nodded and went out, Flynn 
lumbering at his heels. Shawn relin- 
quished the controls to Heffley. He 
glanced at the girl. 

"Maybe I can find some clothes,” he 
grunted. "Not much left of yours. 
Come along. ’ ’ 

In a locker he discovered a khaki shirt 
and trousers and handed them to Lorna. 
But at the door he turned, involuntarily, 
at a rustle of movement. The girl had 
slipped off the tattered remnant of her 
dress and was nude save for filmy under- 
things. The pale cones of her breasts 
swayed as she bent over, slipping a slim 
foot into the trousers. 

Shawn was trembling a little, his mus- 
cles weak as water. The girl was a vision 
of loveliness, rousing all the passion in 
him. He stared fascinated at her supple 
form, took a half-step forward, as she 
drew the trousers up over the lucious 
swell of her hips. Then, compressing his 
lips, Shawn drew back, his palms moist 
with sweat. Silently he turned and went 
out, rejoining Heffley in the control room. 
There Lorna rejoined them presently, a 
boyishly slender figure in the masculine 
garments, auburn hair cascading about 
her shoulders. 

The Eagle flashed on, driving relent- 
lessly toward the red star that was Mars. 
Shawn ’s face was grim as he stood beside 
Heffley, one hand unconsciously gripping 
the cold butt of his automatic. Never- 
theless, he could not keep his thoughts 
on the destruction of Earth ; the girl be- 
side him compelled a quickening beat of 
his pulse, and more than once Shawn’s 
eyes rested on the soft curve of her cheek, 
veiled by the auburn curls. . . . 

Steadily, surely, with a swiftness 
which its occupants could understand 
only through their sight, the ship hurtled 
through space. 
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CHAPTER III 
Red World of Fear 



A CITY of domes and towers and 
minarets lay in the midst of a 
sandy plain of angry scarlet, and 
the Eagle sped through the thin 
air envelope of Mars toward it. Shawn, 
however, was cautious. He grounded his 
spaceship several miles from the metrop- 
olis, safely hidden behind a low ridge. 

Heffley was testing the air. “It’s 
okay,” he said. “No harmful gases. A 
little short on oxygen, but we can breathe 
it.” 

“What the plan?” Lorna asked. 
Shawn shook his head. 

“We’ll make it as we go along. If the 
golden fleet came from Mars, we’ve 
reached our destination. -If not — ” He 
pointed up. “We’ll search further. Pete, 
come along with me. We’ll scout around. 
The rest of you, stay in the ship. ’ ’ 

Trost, heavily armed, opened the space 
lock. Shawn followed him out, pausing 
to say, “We’ll be back before sunset.” 
“What if you’re not?” Lorna asked 
him. 

He touched his automatic, grinning 
wryly. “We will. Don ’t worry. ’ ’ 

With a nod he passed through the lock 
and clambered down the rope ladder 
after Trost. The astronomer’s precise, 
handsome face, with the familiar horn- 
rimmed glasses, seemed incongruous 
above the garments of rough khaki, 
against the alien background of an un- 
familiar, desolate world. Without speak- 
ing the two men started in the direction 
of the city they had seen from the air. 

The desert was not all sand. Grotesque 
rock formations, eroded by eons of wind, 
ground and chiseled by sand-grains, were 
all around them. Water apparently had 
played little part in shaping Mars — at 
least, not for many centuries. The air 
was curiously dry, and more than once 
the two drank from the canteens they 
had brought along. 

They were crossing a barren, reddish 
waste when abruptly Shawn gripped 
Trost ’s arm, halted him. 

‘ ‘ Hold on, Pete. There ’s some- 
thing — ” 

“Eh?” Trost peered through his 
glasses. ‘ 4 Good Lord ! ’ ’ 

To their ears came a harsh, very loud 



scratching sound, like coarse sandpaper 
being rubbed together, and it seemed 
to come from underground. The sands 
heaved in turmoil, and thrusting up from 
the depths came a bristling, rounded sur- 
face. 

At first Shawn scarcely realized the 
incredible size of the thing. It was huge 
as an elephant, rising inexorably out of 
the ground, and in a moment he saw the 
entire frightful shape. Only an alien age 
on a rotting world could have spawned 
such a horror. 

For it was a worm - thing, a monster 
with a coiling, sinuous body as thick and 
round as a barrel, dirty gray in color, 
and covered with thick bristling bunches 
of coarse black hair. The head was 
heavily furred, and it had no features, 
save for a gaping round aperture with a 
sharp, horny rim, large enough to swal- 
low a man at a gulp. 

Shawn’s throat was dry; he stood un- 
moving as the monster glided forward. 
Trost croaked something, and the sound 
broke the spell that held Shawn. He 
flung up his rifle — a powerful magazine 
repeater — and squeezed the trigger, brac- 
ing himself against the recoil. 

The bullet crashed into the monster’s 
hide, opening a gaping, hideous wound 
from which a burst of yellowish ichor 
poured. But the worm-thing only came 
forward more swiftly, in silence save for 
the harsh rasping. 

Shawn leaped aside, trying to see the 
creature’s eyes. Apparently it had none, 
hunting by scent or by vibration. A wall 
of pulsing, bristle-haired flesh went past 
him, not a foot distant from the muzzle 
of his gun as he thrust it forward and 
fired again. The sound of a shot told 
Shawn that Trost was also trying to kill 
the horror. 

I T coiled and turned swiftly, came 
pouring over the sands with incredi- 
ble speed. The gaping, liorn-rimmed beak 
bore down on Shawn. Sick fear dragged 
at his stomach. He fired point - blank 
down the creature’s throat and sprang 
away just in time, feeling a sidelong blow 
against his leg that sent him sprawling. 
Frantically he rolled over and over, leap- 
ing erect to face the worm. 

„ But the moflster was writhing in 
thrashing agony, all its hideous body 
knotting and twisting, a shrill knife- 
edged hiss blasting from its beak. Trost 
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was beckoning near by, and Shawn has- 
tily ran toward the astronomer. 

“Come on, Terry! We’d better 
scram !” Trost blinked through the dirt 
that smeared his glasses, still perched 
precariously on his nose. 

Shawn nodded, and together they cir- 
cled the valley that the thrashings of the 
monster had hollowed out. 

“Did you hear a shot a while ago, while 
we were shooting at that thing?” Trost 
asked. “I had a hunch it came from 
the Eagle, but it might have come from 
your gun.” 

“I heard a shot,” Shawn said. “I 
thought you fired it.” 

“No. My rifle jammed. Do you sup- 
pose — ” 

They stared at each other. Shawn said, 
“It may have meant nothing.” 

“Maybe. But we’d better get back to 
the Eagle. It won’t pay to take any 
chances. ’ ’ 

Shawn nodded. They began to retrace 
their steps, giving the place of the worm- 
thing a wide berth. The dry air of Mars 
parched their throats, made the baked, 
hot landscape swing dizzily about them. 
They dared not travel too fast ; the lack 
of sufficient oxygen would have been a 
serious, perhaps a deadly, handicap. So 
it was some time before they reached the 
spaceship. 

The rope ladder still dangled from the 
open port. Shawn shouted as they came 
to it. 

“Sam! Hello, there!” 

Dead silence answered. Shawn glanced 
around, stiffened as he saw footmarks on 
the dry ground. Silently he pointed them 
out to Trost. 

The astronomer nodded, glanced rip 
inquiringly at the porthole. “What 
d ’you think, Terry ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Stay down here. Keep me covered, ’ ’ 
Shawn whispered, and went up the rope 
ladder, an automatic in his hand. He 
reached the space lock, peered in. Noth- 
ing. With a wave at Trost he climbed 
aboard and opened the inner door. 

Simultaneously a flash of steel gleam- 
ed; something raced toward his throat, 
a corkscrew-twisted swordblade, wielded 
by a half -naked, brawny giant whose 
face, Shawn saw with a shock of surprise, 
was a white, passionless skull. Instinct 
saved Shawn — that, and the fact that he 
had been expecting an attack. He flung 
himself aside, felt his shirt rip as the 



point tore through it. Pain stung his 
side. 

Before his attacker could recover, 
Shawn fired. With a harsh scream of 
agony the man stumbled and went down, 
clawing at his chest where a red stream 
spouted forth. Shawn had no time for 
him ; a gnarled, broad - shouldered war- 
rior, with the same hideous skull face, 
was swinging his sword. He flung it with 
deadly accuracy. 

Shawn ducked, heard the steel clash 
against the wall. Before he could fire the 
man was upon him, great hands digging 
into the Earthman’s throat. 

The impetus of his body sent Shawn 
crashing back. His head slammed against 
metal, and suddenly he went sick and 
dizzzy. Choking for breath, clawing 
vainly at the frightful face looming 
above him, he realized that he had 
dropped his automatic. 

His muscles felt weak as water. He 
tried to thrust at the killer’s eyes, but 
the man rolled his head aside, shouting 
laughter. A black pit was opening be- 
neath Shawn ; the skull-face of the Mar- 
tian was dwindling, growing smaller and 
smaller. ... 

A gun bellowed; the grinding fingers 
in Shawn’s throat relaxed. The warm 
stickiness of blood was hot on his cheek. 
Fighting back his dizziness, he staggered 
up, freeing himself from the Martian’s 
dying grip. 

T ROST stood nearby, smiling coldly, 
an automatic smoking in his hand. 

‘ * Any more of ’em, d ’you think, Terry ? ’ ’ 
he asked. 

Breathing in great gasps, Shawn shook 
his head. “Dunno. Maybe — ” 

“No!” 

Trost whirled, his gun thrusting for- 
ward. The Martian Shawn had shot 
through the chest was propped half up- 
right against the inner door of the space- 
lock. The skull-face stared blindly. 

“No — more of us!” the man gasped. 
“Droom curse you! We captured the 
others — so easily — we thought — ” 

Shawn bent over the dying man. 

‘ ‘ Where are they ? ’ * 

“In Kathor — by now.” 

* * The city near here ? ’ ’ 

The Martian nodded, thrust up a claw- 
ing hand at Shawn — and died. His body 
tumbled limply forward. 

“Terry,” Trost said. “He wasn’t 
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speaking English, was he?” 

The glances of the two men locked. 
Shawn nodded slowly. ‘‘You had the 
same idea, eh? We didn’t really hear 
that guy. It sounded inside my brain, 
somehow — ” 

‘‘Thought transference,” Trost fin- 
ished. ‘ ‘ That may help — our being able 
to understand them.” 

‘‘Probably they can understand us, 
too.” Shawn bent, fumbled at the pale 
skull of one of the dead Martians. It 
came away in his hand. ‘‘Mask. I 
thought so. That’ll help. Pete, we’ll 
change clothes with ’em. If we can get 
into the city without exciting suspicion, 
we may be able to find out what’s hap- 
pened to Heffley and the others.” 

Trost was already stripping, and 
Shawn followed his example. They don- 
ned flexible greenish kirtles of some 
leathery hide, adjusted the strange cork- 
screw-bladed swords at their sides. 

‘‘I think I’ll carry my mask for a 
while,” Trost said, eying with distaste 
the blood that smeared it. He wiped it 
away as well as he could. 

“Wonder if we dare take a gun,” 
Shawn ruminated. “No place to put it, 
though. Damn!” He compromised by 
strapping an automatic to his thigh be- 
neath the skirt-like garment, and Trost 
did the same. 

“Now for the city. What did he call 
it — Kathor? Come on, Pete.” 

Not even the angry light of a wan, red- 
dish sun could brighten the ebon gloom 
of Kathor ’s towers and minarets, rising 
sheer from the pathless wilderness. 
Shawn expected trouble at the gate he 
could see ahead, but there was surpris- 
ingly little difficulty about entering the 
city. He could not help wondering 
whether it might not be much harder to 
get out. 

Soldiers guarded the portal, but after a 
brief glance at the skull-masks of the two 
Earthmen they lowered their swords. As 
they went on Shawn whispered, “I’ve a 
hunch only big shots are permitted to 
wear these things. Priests, maybe.” 

“Do you notice how human they all 
look?” Trost whispered back. “It con- 
firms the Arrhenius spore theory — that 
the spores of life float from planet to 
planet. Probably the Martians evolved 
from the same original stock we did. ’ ’ 
Men and women, scantily garbed, hur- 
ried through the streets; occasionally 



armed men, manifestly soldiers, lounged 
past. Once Shawn saw a man with a 
skull-mask hurrying swiftly into a door- 
way. He touched Trost ’s arm. 

“Come along. That guy may know 
something. ’ ’ 

They followed the priest — for, as 
Shawn learned later, that was the status 
of those who wore the skull-mask — and 
found themselves in what seemed to be a 
tavern, filled with the stench of oil and 
liquors. A few stools were scattered 
about, and a dozen men stood here and 
there, drinking from wooden cups. The 
priest was nowhere in sight. 

S HAWN found a seat in a corner, and 
Trost sank down beside him. Pres- 
ently a fat, moon-faced man appeared 
and thrust wooden cups into their hands, 
hurrying away without a word. The jaws 
of the mask were hinged, Shawn found, 
and he sipped the liquor. 

It was bitterly potent, unpleasant in 
taste. He held it to his lips for a moment, 
and then lowered the cup, his eyes search- 
ing for the priest who had entered the 
tavern. A curtained doorway in the far 
wall indicated a possible exit. 

Abruptly he stiffened. Prom the street 
something was shambling in — a gross, 
furry caricature of mankind, a thing 
neither beast nor human, but partaking 
of the features of each. Large as a man, 
its brutal, apish face held a gleam of in- 
telligence far above that of a brute. Its 
naked body was covered with white hair. 
Yellow fangs gleamed in a gaping mouth, 
and reddish little eyes searched the room, 
malevolent inquiry in their depths. 

“Look out, Terry,” Trost said softly. 
“I don’t — ” 

The beast-man shambled forward, low- 
ering white-furred brows over its small 
eyes. A deep growl rose in its throat. 

Through the room a breath of fear 
whispered. Men paused, frozen, silently 
eying the monster. Now Shawn saw that 
in the doorway stood a skull-faced priest, 
and behind him a dozen armed guards. 
His hand crept down to the automatic 
strapped to his thigh. 

Without warning the beast - man 
sprang, bellowing rage. The foul stench 
of its breath was blown into Shawn’s 
face. Its long arms stretched out toward 
him, the taloned, anthropoid fingers flex- 
ing. 

Even at that moment Shawn realized 
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that to use his gun would mean betrayal. 
Garbed as a Martian, he might bluff this 
out — but he dared not shoot the creature. 
He touched his sword hilt. 

The beast - man ’s head swung from 
Shawn toward the group at the door, 
slowly, with meaning. The priest’s 
thoughts were clear as though he had 
spoken. 

“Those are the men, Yalang! Take 
them!” 

The leader of the soldiers followed the 
beast-man to the table. Cold black eyes 
looked at Shawn from a bearded, seamed 
face. 

‘ ‘ Give me your blade ! ’ ’ 

Shawn concentrated his thoughts, 
threw a mental question at the Martian. 

‘ 1 Why ? What have I done ? ’ ’ 

“You — ” The soldier’s hand shot out ; 
he ripped the mask from Shawn’s face. 
That was enough. The Earthman 
whipped out his automatic. He fired it 
as the guardsman lunged forward. 

The man’s features exploded in red 
ruin. The priest at the door screamed or- 
ders. And the soldiers came forward 
roaring like a wolf-pack. 

In those close quarters Shawn and 
Trost had no chance; they were hope- 
lessly outnumbered. They went down fir- 
ing vainly, overwhelmed by an avalanche 
of muscular flesh. Shawn felt the gun 
torn from his hand; he smashed out 
viciously, desperately, feeling flesh and 
bone grind beneath his fists. Then, sud- 
denly, something crashed down on his 
head, and blackness took him. 



CHAPTER IV 
Black God op Katjtor 



S HAWN awoke with a splitting head- 
ache, and lay quietly for a while 
gathering his strength. Light beat 
through his closed eyelids. He 
opened them a mere slit. 

He lay flat on his back in a small room 
roofed with stone. There were paintings 
on the ceiling, depictions of men and 
women struggling in the grip of fantastic 
torture - devices, Satanic instruments of 
which the Inquisition had never dream- 
ed. Shawn turned his head. 

A guard sat. by the door, sword across 
his knees, eyeing him. Shawn catalogued 



the man mentally — brawny, slow, stupid, 
Against the further wall lay a slender 
figure, Lorna Rand, her rounded breasts 
and the lithe curves of her young body 
revealed in utter nudity ! She was appar- 
ently unconscious, her closed eyes veiled 
by the auburn tangle of her hair. 

The guard was less stupid than Shawn 
had thought. He chuckled deep in his 
bull throat. “You needn’t sham. I can 
see you’re awake.” 

“Yeah?” Shawn said, getting pain- 
fully to his feet. He was getting used to 
the fantastic thought-language. “Then 
tell me why I’m here.” 

“Presently you’ll be sacrificed to 
Droom.” The guard made a queer quick 
gesture with his hand. 

Shawn limped forward, staggered and 
almost fell. The soldier watched sharply 
as he supported himself against the wall. 
Shawn whispered, ‘ * I don ’t — ’ ’ 

Then he sprang. 

He almost caught the guard un- 
awares — but not quite. The man sprang 
erect, sword lifted. Shawn’s blow 
glanced from a barrel chest, and the 
guard smashed the hilt of his sword on 
the Earthman ’s unprotected head. 

It. was stark, blazing agony. Shawn 
fought dimly, frantically, against the 
flood of weakness that surged up within 
him. Vaguely he was conscious of his 
desperate blows falling lightly on hard 
flesh . . . and flashes of light began to 
dance before his eyes. . . . 

The soldier grunted in surprise. The 
sword-hilt ceased to pound Shawn’s 
head, and the latter dropped to his knees, 
weak and dizzy. Snarling curses came 
to his ears. He looked up. 

Lorna was on the guard’s back, bare 
arms locked about the bull throat. The 
soldier had almost dislodged her when 
Shawn tore the sword from the huge 
hands and sent its point tearing into 
flesh. Blood spouted. 

The guard ’s breath left his lungs in an 
explosive groan. He looked at Shawn un- 
eomprehendingly. And he fell, as a tree 
falls, stiffly, heavily. 

The girl was flung against the wall to 
collapse in a limp huddle. Shawn 
dropped the sword, bent beside the girl, 
lifting her easily in his arms. She was 
unconscious. 

“Lorna!” Shawn’s voice was un-' 
steady. His gaze ran the length of her 
nude body, searching for wounds, but the 
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girl was apparently unharmed. Then 
Lorna ’a eyelids fluttered and opened ; she 
stared at Shawn blankly. Fear sprang 
into her eyes, and was gone as swiftly. 

“Terry! Oh, Terry — ” White arms 
went around the man ’s neck ; he felt the 
warm firmness of Lorna ’s breasts flat- 
tened against his chest. Abruptly 
Shawn’s heart was hammering. The 
smooth skin of the girl’s back was hot 
against his palms. He could feel her 
breath fluttering in his ear, and suddenly 
his blood was a roaring, pounding tumult 
in his veins. 

Shawn bent his head, found Lorna ’s 
soft red lips. They were like white fires, 
burning away all sanity and all caution. 
And the girl responded, crushing herself 
against him, trembling a little. She gave 
a soft, low cry. 

Shawn caught sight of the corpse on 
the floor. He forced himself to calm. 
‘•We’ve got to get out of here, Lorna!” 

S HE wriggled free, a warm flush man- 
tling her face and bosom as she 
glanced down at her nudity. Quickly 
Shawn stripped the kirtle from the dead 
guard and gave it to her. Lorna donned 
it swiftly. 

“Where are the others?” 

‘ ‘ I don ’t know, ’ ’ the girl said, her eyes 
wide. ‘ ‘ Those men came — after you left. 
To the Eagle. They pretended to be 
friendly, and then jumped us. Hooker 
managed to fire a shot before they 
knocked him out. They brought us here — 
brought me down to this cell, took my 
clothes away — ” Lorna crossed her arms 
on her bosom, flushing again. Shawn 
found it difficult to look away, but never- 
theless he went to the door, peered 
through the barred grill. 

It was locked, but he caught sight of 
a rod set in slots to make the door fast. 
Carefully Shawn lowered the guard’s 
sword hilt-first through the bars. After 
a few abortive attempts he succeeded in 
opening the prison. 

With Lorna at his side Shawn went out 
into a dimly-lit corridor cut out of solid 
rock. “Pleasant place,” he grunted. 
“One way’s as good as another. Both 
lead down.” 

‘ ‘ They brought me here blindfolded, ’ ’ 
Lorna said. “But I managed to under- 
stand a little of what they said. There’s 
something — they’re all afraid of. Some- 
thing they call Droom. ’ ’ 



“Yeah?” Shawn chose a direction at 
random. As they walked Lorna went on. 

‘ 1 1 had an idea it was their god, though 
they seemed to regard it as something 
living, right here in their temple. They 
talked about Droom, and about the 
Houses. ’ ’ 

“What are they?” 

“I’m not sure. I ’ve an idea the Houses 
are bodies the god is supposed to enter. ’ ’ 

The passage branched before them. 
One, the left fork, led down steeply into 
darkness. The other widened, after a 
few yards, into a high-roofed room, be- 
yond which it ran on, angling upward. 
Shawn heard the girl catch her breath. 
The cavern-chamber had — a tenant ! 

It was not human. It was a teratolog- 
ieal baroque that had been spawned by 
no sane world, a wrinkled, leathery gi- 
gantic horror that made the hair rise on 
Shawn’s neck. It lay prostrate, unmov- 
ing, dead. 

Seven feet tall, it had the general 
form of a man, though the torso was un- 
naturally broad. There were three short, 
stumpy legs, ending in clawed hoofs, and 
a bifurcated appendage hung down like 
a tail from the back. Some monstrous 
power had wrought ghastly chaos in the 
thing’s features; one of the heads was 
the size of a large melon, with an elon- 
gated muzzle and tushes that protruded 
like those of a boar. The other head was 
worse. It seemed boneless. Shawn made 
out a flaccid, hideous snout, a single 
glazed eye, fringed by pinkish hairs, and 
a wrinkled patch of fungus-like stuff 
crowning the skull. 

He fought down nausea. * ‘ Come on. If 
this is one of those Houses, we haven’t 
much to fear. It can’t hurt us. It’s dead, 
Droom or not.” 

He stepped forward, Lorna at his 
heels. And, suddenly — stopped. 

The vault had a curious echo. Mutter- 
ing, whispering, the name of the god was 
flung back and forth by the dark walls. 

“Droom . . . Droom . . .” 

Lorna caught her breath. “Terry! 
We 've — ” 

Was the chamber darker? It seemed 
as though shadows were filtering down 
through the air, dropping thickly and 
more thickly upon the loathsome body 
that lay prostrate. The flaming torch- 
light from flamb^'.ux set in the walls 
seemed less distinct. Lorna ’s face 
seemed hidden behind a shadowy veil. 
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The name of Kathor’s god whispered 
thinly through the steadily increasing 
darkness. 

‘ ' Broom . . . Droorn ...” 

Shawn drew back against the wall, his 
palms sweating, wishing for his gun. He 
gripped the sword tightly. He felt the 
girl’s half-nude body pressed against 
him. 

A ND the shadows were thick — thick! 

They clustered about the monstrous 
thing on the stones, hiding it beneath a 
dark blanket. Suddenly Shawn shud- 
dered, conscious of an abnormal chill in 
the air. 

“Ye gods!” he whispered — and his 
flesh went cold with dread. For this was 
no Earthly menace of flesh and blood 
that he faced. It was something beyond 
humanity — something so alien that the 
breath of its presence was like a wind 
blowing chill from the gulfs beyond the 
world. 

And the shadows sank down, whisper- 
ing. They seemed to merge with the body 
of the abnormality on the stones, to 
mingle with its flesh and to disappear 
within it. Somehow Shawn knew, with a 
dreadful certainty, that where there had 
been only two in the vault, there were 
now — three. And the third was not 
human. 

Shawn lifted the sword tentatively, 
staring around. “Come on,” he mut- 
tered. “We’ve wasted too much time. 
I’m not going to try steel against that 
thing if I can help it.” 

Hastily he turned to the passage, pro- 
pelling Lorna with an arm about her 
waist. Behind them the shadows whis- 
pered ominously, the shifting darkness 
rustling down through the dank air. 

But Shawn did not wait. As he entered 
the passage he shot a quick glance behind 
him, and saw something that lent speed 
to his flight. The horror on the stones 
was no longer still and dead. Life had 
come to it, in a fashion hideous beyond 
all imagination, and it was writhing and 
struggling in the pangs of frightful 
birth. The mouths gaped ; the malformed 
limbs shuddered and clawed out hun- 
grily ; light shone in the single glazed eye. 
In dreadful silence it dragged itself up- 
right. 

“Come on !” Shawn whispered urgent- 
ly, and fled with Lorna along the passage. 
Luckily it was straight, and even in the 



darkness where no torches burned he en- 
countered no obstacles. The warm frag- 
rance of Lorna was close to him; oc- 
casionally her bare shoulder brushed his 
arm. Her breath came in little gasps. 

And now there came the sound which 
Shawn had been dreading — the noise of 
pursuit. A slow, ominous thudding, ma- 
chine-like, that spoke of a thing that pur- 
sued inexorably, with muscles that 
Shawn knew would never tire. He 
gripped the hilt of his sword tighter. 

Light began to filter into the passage 
from ahead. They came to a flight of 
spiral steps that wound up in dim gray 
twilight. Behind them the noise of the 
approaching monster was louder. 

The girl ’s steps lagged. 

“Come along,” Shawn grunted, half 
carrying her up the interminable stair- 
way. Granite walls gave place to black 
marble, shot with sparkling veins of 
crimson fire. They came out suddenly on 
a balcony, unrailed, and empty space 
dropped sheer beneath them. It was a 
cul-de-sac. 

They were perched high up on the wall 
of a great cavern, above which a black 
dome arched like an iron cope. In its 
center a crimson globe hung, glowing 
with angry scarlet fires, sending its sul- 
len radiance into every corner of the 
huge temple. For this, Shawn knew 
somehow, was the Holy of Holies — the 
temple of Droom. On the stone flags far 
below him was mystery — and horror. 

The. marble floor was inlaid with a pat- 
tern of colors, blue and green and dull 
yellow, twisting and curving into an 
arabesque design which was oddly un- 
pleasing to the eye. Rugs and cushions 
and tapestries, ornaments that might 
grace the palace of an emperor were scat- 
tered carelessly about the huge room. 
Wandering leisurely about were dozens 
of the hairy beast-men ; and in the very 
center of the floor was the altar. 

An altar of glass! A globe of trans- 
parent crystal, shot with a shimmering 
veil of color. There were flaming lights 
drifting about within the altar, and in- 
tricately twisted tubes and levers, and 
there was a gray and pulsating monstros- 
ity whose wrinkled surface sent a little 
throb of recognition into Shawn’s mind. 
A brain — but not a human brain. 

No human skull had ever contained 
that swollen, malformed thing whose 
slow, rhythmic movement made Shawn 
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feel a little sick. Lorna went white, 
gripped her companion’s arm to steady 
herself. 

There was no time for more; a scuffle 
came from behind them. The monster 
came charging up the stairs. The House 
of Droom was indeed alive — and raven- 
ing for its dark pleasure ! 



CHAPTER V 
The Brain 



H UNGRY fangs gleamed redly in 
the dim light. The two heads 
bobbed unsteadily on their single 
neck, but the single eye watched 
Shawn nnwinkingly. He swung his sword 
in a short arc, chopping at a claw-like 
talon that swept out at his throat. 

And he missed. With uncanny speed 
the claw dodged and ripped the skin of 
Shawn ’s chest ; the Earthman countered 
desperately. His lashing back-stroke al- 
most severed the monster’s arm. 

Abruptly he knew what to do. His 
blade drove out in a straight line, directly 
for the single eye that watched him with 
cold, inhuman intelligence. The pulpy 
head jerked aside, but not far enough. 
The sword-point sank into gristly flesh. 
As the creature reared back Shawn 
twisted the weapon viciously, mangling 
the single eye into a blood mess. Now it 
was blind. 

It leaped forward in deadly silence, 
limbs flailing, jaws agape. Before Shawn 
could spring aside it was upon him. He 
shuddered at the touch of chill, unclean 
flesh that 3eemed to writhe and twist be- 
neath his grappling fingers. He felt him- 
self flung back — 

Faintly he heard Lorna cry out. She 
seized his arm, but too late. The monster 
went charging blindly over the brink of 
the platform and dragged both Shawn 
and the girl with it as it fell. 

Red light flashed out blindingly. From 
the globe of the altar a crimson ray 
blazed up, a narrow beam of radiance 
that gripped Lorna and the man, held 
them unsupported in empty air. Unbe- 
lievingly Shawn stared down at the mos- 
aic floor far below, seeing it rising to- 
ward him very slowly, while a bloody 
blotch upon the stones told the fate of 
the monster. Swiftly understanding 



came to him. He himself had invented 
anti-gravity — and this was similar. 
Scientifically logical — but strange be- 
yond imagination! 

The two drifted down toward the 
crystal altar-globe. The lights danced 
more quickly within it, red and blue and 
flaming orange. 

The beast -men were returning, cluster- 
ing close, watching with their malignant 
little eyes. Shawn felt cold stone beneath 
him. He found himself on the ground, 
Lorna beside him. The weird force which 
had gripped them had suapped out with 
the red ray and vanished. 

He shot a quick glance around. Brazen 
doors, ajar, were set in the further wall. 
Not far away was the crushed, bloody 
body of the two-headed monster, the 
sword still protruding from its eye- 
socket. 

The beast-men sprang forward, their 
hairy arms twisting about his body. He 
fought furiously, battering at the grin- 
ning devil-masks so close to his face. The 
creatures made no attempt to hurt him — 
they merely closed in, gripping his arms 
and legs till he stood motionless, helpless. 

Lorna was also held captive, though it 
took only one beast-man to subdue her. 
Her ivory slimness gleamed in strange 
contrast to the dirty coat of the creature. 

Beside them, in the hollow altar, the 
wrinkled gray thing pulsed more quickly, 
the little lights winking and dancing and 
drifting in a fantastically beautiful pat- 
tern, unearthly, and somehow horribly 
alluring. Into Shawn’s mind came a 
thought message, cold and distinct. 

“You are not of Kathor. Why do 
you come here?” 

Carefully, measuring each word, 
Shawn answered, “We come from Earth 
— the third planet. Our world has been 
destroyed — ” 

“World? There are no others than 
this. You say blasphemy!” 

Shawn hesitated. ‘ ‘ Who are you ? ’ ’ 

T HE thought-message was confused, 
jumbled. It became clear suddenly. 
“I am a god. Ages ago the scientists 
of this world took the brain of a beast- 
man, evolved it by long and painful ex- 
periments. It became superhuman. I 
am that brain. I rule Kathor.” 

The lights whirled in the globe. “You 
doubt my power. Then watch ! ’ ’ 

A chorus of growls from the beast-men. 
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They drew back, revealing the broken 
body of the monster. And, suddenly, a 
shiver shook it. 

Icy horror lanced through Shawn. 
Lorna cried out unbelievingly. The 
•thing was rising, shambling forward, a 
crushed, frightful thing all spattered and 
dank with fresh blood. One of its heads 
was a smashed ruin; the other lolled 
drunkenly on a broken neck. 

It came forward to where Lorna stood 
in the grip of the beast-man. Its talons 
seized the girl, dragged her away. Shriek- 
ing hysterically, she was cradled in the 
monster’s embrace. 

“Taste of my power!’’ Droora’s 
thought came. “The intelligence is pot 
bound to the body. I have many bodies, 
and my life can enter any of them.” 

Cursing, Shawn strained against the 
paws that held him. The monster’s tal- 
ons ripped blindly at Lorna ’s body, tear- 
ing the kirtle away in rags. The girl 
fought frantically, vainly. The milky 
curves of her bosom, sweeping lines of 
white beauty, were splotched with blood 
from her captor ’s crushed flesh. 

The beast-men surged forward, their 
eyes red with lust, intent on the girl’s 
nakedness. A hoarse roar went up from 
them. 

“So?” Droom’s thought seemed mali- 
cious. “My children are displeased. 
They demand their usual sacrifice. Well 
— they shall have the girl. ’ ’ 

As though at a command, the undead 
monster dropped limp and unmoving. 
The beast-men tore Lorna away, dragged 
her, with Shawn, through the bronze 
doors. Hot, angry light blazed into their 
eyes. 

A scarlet, blazing globe hanging from 
the high ceiling illuminated the room in 
merciless detail. It was an amphitheatre, 
tiers of seats rising from a flat, sunken 
pit in the center. Below the seats, in the 
walls of the pit, were barred doors, and 
behind them men and women, captive, 
staring out with hopeless fear. Bars 
were set in sockets so that they could not 
be reached by the prisoners. 

In one cell Shawn saw his companions 
— Heffley, Flynn, and Trost, ragged and 
disheveled. Somehow Trost had man- 
aged to retain his horn-rimmed glasses, 
incongruous on his pale, haggard face, 
lie saw Shawn, shouted. 

But the Earthman could not answer. 
The beast-men dragged him up into the 



tiers, held him tightly. Others were busy 
in the pit, dragging forward a curious 
machine. 

It was a globe, set on pivoted wheels, 
with chains and manacles dangling from 
it. Lorna was pulled forward, and a 
metal collar clamped about her neck. The 
beast-men retreated swiftly into the gal- 
lery. 

And slowly the globe began to move. 
It rolled forward slowly, pulling the girl 
with it. A shock of horror raced through 
Shawn as he saw little heat-waves shud- 
dering up from the sphere; the device 
was becoming hotter. 

The girl stumbled, almost fell. The 
sphere wheeled, came at her, and she 
dodged just in time. Wavering unstead- 
ily on its pivoted base, the thing swung 
and rolled more swiftly toward the wall. 
It struck with a crash, bounced back. 
Shawn saw the metal side of the pit glow 
briefly red. 

G OOD God! If the machine touched 
Lorna — it would fry the flesh from 
her bones ! Cursing, Shawn fought use- 
lessly against the hairy arms that pris- 
oned him. Below him the nude girl fled 
and dodged, her breath coming in great 
gasps, her moulded bosom rising and 
falling. 

The watchers thundered maniac glee. 
They leaned forward, red eyes blazing, 
yellow tusks bared. 

Lorna went down, rolled away just as 
the globe rushed past her, painting her 
pale skin with crimson radiance. She 
was pulled forward, her breath cut off 
by the metal collar. Somehow she man- 
aged to get to her feet, dodged and ran 
once more, sobbing, with the fiery jugger- 
naut pursuing inexorably. 

She was weakening steadily, Shawn 
realized. He stared around, searching 
for some weapon. Abruptly his eyes 
narrowed. 

He had caught sight of a familiar ob- 
ject strapped to the barrel chest of a 
beast-man — an automatic ! The creature 
might have been the one who had at- 
tacked them in the tavern, who had 
managed to capture one of the guns, 
treasuring it with the unintelligent greed 
of an ape. The beast-man was intent on 
the sadistic spectacle before him, and the 
others, too, were glaring down at the 
fleeing, nude girl. Shawm’s captors had 
relaxed their vigilance. 
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That was a mistake on their part. 
Shawn measured the distance to the crea- 
ture who had the gun. A desperate plan 
came to him — and he acted. 

He kicked up viciously at the groin of 
the beast-man on his right, and as the 
monster doubled out, screaming, he 
whirled to face his other captor. Fangs 
bared, the creature thrust its hideous 
head forward, its talons digging agoniz- 
ingly into Shawn’s arms. But the Earth- 
man had already put all his strength 
into a sledgehammer blow that crashed 
against the beast-man’s jaw with a grind- 
ing crack of breaking bones. 

The thing shrieked, let go of Shawn. 
The slow minds of the others had not yet 
reacted. They were turning to face him, 
staring. Shawn sprang forward. 

He reached the creature who had the 
gun. The beast-man moved forward, 
huge arms outstretched. Shawn dived 
forward, let himself be gathered into a 
rib-cracking embrace. The breath shot 
out of his lungs. A nauseous mass of fur 
choked him. 

Blindly be fumbled for the gun, felt its 
cold metal against his palm. He yanked 
it free, thrust the muzzle against the 
monster ’s side, squeezed the trigger. The 
automatic bellowed. 

Simultaneously the great binding arms 
contracted, sending frightful pain lanc- 
ing through Shawn’s back. Then — they 
relaxed ! They fell away, limp and flac- 
cid, and the beast-man roared his death- 
cry, blood spouting from his throat. 

Shawn tore free. In the pit he could 
see Lorna stumbling, dodging, as the red- 
hot machine rolled in eccentric pursuit. 
But he dared not pause to rescue her. 
Not yet. 

He raced toward the bronze doors. The 
beast-men had not expected this; they 
were massing at the other side of the am- 
phitheatre, before a closed gateway. A 
few of them barred Shawm’s path, but 
he managed to dodge their lumbering at- 
tack. 

Then he was in the temple, empty 
save for the altar and its dreadful tenant. 
As Shawn raced forward he felt a blast 
of power rush out to meet him, the 
mighty thoughts of Droom tearing at his 
brain. Blazing agony blinded him. 

A thousand fingers of steel seemed to 
be plucking, tearing, wrenching at his 
head, pulling it apart bit by bit. The 
flames within the altar were blinding. 



Staggering, he kept on, hearing the 
bellowing of the beast-men growing 
louder behind him. The sphere was a 
dozen feet away — 

A taloned paw gripped his shoulder. 
He hurled himself forward, sick and 
blind with agony, felt himself crash down 
on the stones. A heavy body fell atop 
him. 

Shawn thrust the gun forward, 
squeezed the trigger again and again. 
Something shattered ; tinkling bells rang 
in a suddent outburst, and drowning 
them out was a high, sickening shrilling 
that faded and died. . . . 

A bestial roar sounded in Shawn’s 
ears. The beast-man pinning him down 
sprang up, shouting. Throughout the 
temple the cries died into a horrified, 
deadly silence. 

Shawn dragged himself up. The altar 
w'as a jagged wreck; the flaming lights 
were gone ; sticky pale fluid ran trickling 
across the floor. The brain that was 
Droom was a mangled, butchered thing, 
no longer pulsing, no longer — alive ! 



CHAPTER VI 
Titan 



F OR a moment the paralyzed hush 
held; then it broke and the beast- 
men stampeded in mad fear, pour- 
ing in a great rush back into the 
amphitheatre, through it, and out be- 
tween metal gates now flung ajar. Has- 
tily Shawn followed in their track. 

The blazing machine to which Lorna 
was chained was no longer moving; its 
motive power seemed to have died with 
Droom. The girl lay unconscious on the 
stones. Shawn freed her from the collar, 
and then released his companions from 
their cell.. 1 

He had foreseen difficulty in escaping 
from the city, but a revolution was in 
progress, they discovered on leaving the 
temple. The priests had apparently held 
the people in a grip of fear, under the 
rule of Droom, and now the people had 
revolted. Even the soldiers joined in 
mercilessly slaughtering priests and 
beast-men. Carrying Lorna, the Earth- 
men picked their way furtively by alley- 
ways, dimly lit by Phobos and Deimos, 
the two moons, till at last they passed 
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safely through the gate and saw the deso- 
late, reddish wastes before them. 

Trost had learned some important 
facts during his captivity. The golden 
fleet had not, apparently, come from 
Mars. In fact, he said, the priests had 
been discussing the destruction of sev- 
eral of their cities by yellow spaceships 
that dropped down from the void to bring 
death and ruin to Mara. 

“That means we’ll have to look fur- 
ther,” Shawn grunted as they clambered 
aboard the Eagle. “You said Saturn and 
Mars were the logical places, didn ’t you, 
Sam?” 

“Yeah,” Ileffley nodded. “One of 
Saturn’s moons, I imagine. Titan’s the 
best bet, though it’ll take quite a while.” 

“Not so long. We can’t equal the 
speed of the golden ships, but there’s 
plenty of power in anti-gravity. And 
now that the compensators are adjusted 
we won’t have to worry about accelera- 
tion.” 

But the distance they had to travel was 
nearly seven hundred and fifty million 
miles. Despite the incredible velocity of 
the Eagle, it was a week before the ringed 
splendor of immense Saturn loomed be- 
fore them — Saturn, with its nine moons. 
Shawn agreed with Heffley that Titan 
was the obvious choice, and so he sent 
the spaceship hurtling through the at- 
mosphere, dropping lower and lower 
over a densely-forested region. 

* ‘ Funny how white the forest is, ’ ’ Trost 
commented, polishing his glasses. ‘ ‘ Dis- 
tance from the sun, I suppose. Lack of 
solar radiation — no chlorophyl to make 
the leaves green. No signs of life. ’ ’ 

“Of human life,” Shawn amended. 
“Wait a minute ! I think — ” 

He brought the Eagle curving down 
in a spiral. On a broad, rocky expanse 
something artificial was certainly con- 
structed, a towering cube of stone forty 
feet high. Shawn dropped the spaceship 
gently near it. 

“Looks like a house,” he commented. 
“It may be empty, though. I don't see 
anything alive.” 

“I doubt if the golden fleet came from 
here,” Heffley said. 

* ‘ We might pick up a clue. There may 
be some way of finding out what we want 
to know. If there’s intelligent life in 
that stone block.” 

Lorna, trim and boyish in shirt and 
slacks, said, “Find out if the air’s okay. 



I ’m sick of this artificial stuff. ’ ’ 

“It’s breathable,” Trost told her. 
“The plant-life takes care of that.” 
Leaving Trost and Heffley to man the 
Eagle, Shawn and Hooker Flynn de- 
scended the rope ladder. Before they 
had gone a hundred yards Lorna joined 
them. 

“Wanted to stretch my legs,” she 
chuckled in answer to Shawn’s disap- 
proving look. 

The air was very cold, the Sun a dim 
red star in a purple, star-speckled sky. 
The heat emitted by the immense globe 
of Saturn was small. Warily the three 
went toward the stone block, noticing 
holes — apparently doorways — at its base. 

I T was strangely silent. No one spoke 
until Lorna touched Shawn’s arm, 
said quickly, “Wait a minute. I hear 
something — ” 

They paused. For a long moment 
there was no sound ; then a faint stir of 
movement came from far away. Simul- 
taneously - a shout sounded from the 
Eagle. 

“Terry! Look out!” 

Trost 's voice! Shawn whirled, saw a 
horde of fantastic creatures pouring 
from the forest, racing forward swiftly. 
Dinosaurs, he thought — but curiously 
different from the great reptiles that had 
once existed in Earth ’s Mesozoic swamps. 
These were small, half as tall as a man, 
with blunt muzzles, long-fingered hands 
that seemed almost human, and tails that 
were atrophied and vestigial. They ran 
instead of hopping. Their skins were 
pale, whitish like the forest. 

There were hundreds of them. Shawn 
said, “Back to the ship. Quick!” He 
drew his automatic, hurried forward, his 
companions beside him. 

But he was too late. The dinosaurs 
closed in, barring them from the ship. 
They surged up like a wave. 

The Earthmen had no chance. They 
emptied their guns, killing many, but 
within minutes they were overwhelmed. 
The dinosaurs’ cold hands gripped them, 
lifted them. The three were carried to- 
ward the stone block. 

As they reached it there was an inter- 
ruption. A staccato burst of gunfire 
stammered out. Trost and Heffley had 
sallied from the ship, armed with sub- 
machine guns, and they were blasting 
their way through the hordes of dino- 
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saurs, shouting reassurance to their com- 
panions. 

The group carrying Shawn were in the 
lead, and they increased their pace, scur- 
rying into one of the black holes in the 
stone cube. Flynn, a few feet behind 
him, was galvanized into activity. His 
fists flailed; he kicked and writhed fu- 
riously. 

The butchery of the sub-machine guns 
momentarily daunted the dinosaurs. 
They gave way, fear sweeping them. 
Hooker Flynn tore free, rushed toward 
Trost and Heffley. And Lorna, too, man- 
aged to tear herself away from her cap- 
tors. 

Then the dinosaurs rallied. They 
surged forward like a great wave, and 
the three Earthmen were buried beneath 
a mound of reptilian flesh. Lorna was 
unharmed ; she stood hesitating, and then 
turned toward the ship as several of the 
dinosaurs ran toward her. But her path 
was blocked. Dozens of the creatures 
were advancing now, closing in in a semi- 
circle. 

Blinded she turned and fled, her flesh 
shrinking with cold fear of the monsters. 
And, hissing shrilly, they leaped forward 
on her trail, striving to intercept her. 
But she reached the forest before them. 

It was icy there, the ground carpeted 
with dead, rotting vegetation, the inter- 
lacing leaves forming a dim, whitish ceil- 
ing high above. She ran in a clear, 
shadow less gloom, hearing behind her the 
rapid padding footsteps of the dinosaurs. 

She tried to double on her tracks, but 
dared not continue, for several of the 
creatures, guessing her intention, angled 
across to intercept her. The girl was 
already gasping for breath, her clothing 
soaked with perspiration. But the dino- 
saurs ran without effort, coursing her like 
wolves. 

The thought stirred a chord of memory 
in Lorna ’s mind, recalling a trick she had 
once read. Would it work with these 
creatures — or were they too intelligent to 
be duped? Her heart pounded furi- 
ously; her throat was one raw blaze of 
fire. Snatching a quick glance behind 
her, she saw the leader of the dinosaurs 
terrifyingly close, cold eyes intent upon 
her, jaws agape. 

S WIFTLY the girl ripped open her 
shirt, slipped it off, still running, let 
it fall to the ground. She dared a quick 



look, and exultation flamed within her. 
The monsters were pausing to sniff at 
the discarded garment, fingering it with 
their anthropoid hands. Taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, Lorna swerved 
in a curve that would take her back to 
the Eagle. 

But the dinosaurs came after her 
again, hissing. Lorna slipped out of her 
slacks, let them fall from rounded hips, 
down the slim length of her legs. An- 
other few yards gained while the dino- 
saurs examined the garment — 

Lorna ’s shoes were already gone ; save 
for a lacy brassiere and step-ins she was 
nude. She was fumbling blindly at the 
fastenings of her remaining garments 
when something sprang out from behind 
a tree; she cannoned into it, felt cold 
flesh against her body. She was flung 
back, sent sprawling to the ground. For 
the first time she saw the nature of this 
being. 

A man, short, naked save for a breech- 
cloth, with his body oddly mottled with 
darker patches. His grayish skin had 
a curiously leathery texture. His head 
was — not human! 

The flattened skull, the broad, loose- 
lipped mouth, the shallow, dull eyes, all 
combined to send a ripple of fear down 
Lorna ’s spine. For the man had the 
taint of the serpent unmistakably upon 
him. 

The dinosaurs came in view, only five 
of them now, and they paused and 
circled, wary and alert. The snake-man 
snarled, and Lorna saw two gleaming, 
needle-like fangs bared. One of the 
dinosaurs leaped forward. 

The snake-man sprang ; the two bodies 
collided in midair. Shining white fangs 
dug into the dinosaur’s flesh. And, hiss- 
ing, the creature flung up its hideous 
head, dropped instantly to writhe and 
twist in convulsions upon the rotting 
vegetation. 

As though at a signal the other rep- 
tiles raced away. 

The snake-man turned to Lorna. Fear 
and amazement had held her motion- 
less, but now she sprang to her feet, 
throat tight with dread. Before she had 
covered a dozen paces the snake-man 
caught her. 

She fought against his grip, but a cold, 
deadly repulsion weakened her. The 
being laughed down at her, and, as the 
girl’s blows hammered against his chest, 
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he suddenly snarled, lowering his fangs 
menacingly. Lorna paused, her eyes 
wide — and once more the snake-man 
laughed. 

Swinging her lightly under his arm, 
he hurried into the depths of the dark 
forest. 



CHAPTER VII 
The Serpent World 



W HEN Shawn was carried 
into the cube of the dino- 
saurs he was unconscious, or 
nearly so. He had felt a bit- 
ing pain in his shoulder, and directly 
afterward he fell into a light coma, para- 
lyzed, only vaguely comprehending what 
was happening. So he was able to 
make no resistance as he was dragged 
underground, down a slanting corridor 
scarcely four feet high, in which he 
could not have stood erect but where the 
dinosaurs moved with ease. 

For a long time, Shawn thought, he 
was carried thus. Gradually the power 
of the drug was wearing off, but he held 
himself motionless, waiting till he had 
regained his strength. After a long time 
they came to a blank wall; one of the 
dinosaurs fumbled with a slender hand 
at the stones. They slid away, reveal- 
ing a brightly-lit expanse beyond. 

Shawn had the impression that the dino- 
saurs were afraid. They shrilled softly, 
peering forward, and at last continued 
very slowly, carrying the Earthman into 
a passage, twenty feet high and nearly 
as wide, lit with cold radiance tha.t came 
from a tube set in the roof and running 
the length of the corridor. Sha.wn stared 
up. It wasn’t a tube; it seemed to be 
a bar of metal, glowing with a bright, 
chill light. The passage stretched to 
right and left, curving gently, and di- 
rectly across was another tunnel mouth 
at right angles to the one where the dino- 
saurs were huddled about him. The gap 
in the wall had closed, he saw; there 
was no trace of it. 

The air was no longer cold; it was 
stuffy and humid. Abruptly a flicker 
of movement appeared far down the cor- 
ridor. 

Instantly the dinosaurs were in tur- 
moil. They dropped Shawn and scur- 



ried about purposelessly, hissing. Then, 
in a group, they sprang back to the wall. 
Again the opening appeared in it. They 
fled through, and once more the smooth 
stone surface appeared unbroken. 

Shawn’s paralysis had worn off, he 
realized. Quickly he got to his feet, hur- 
ried into the tunnel mouth a few feet 
away. Crouching in its shadow, he 
waited as the thing that had frightened 
the dinosaurs approached. 

It came swiftly — and horrified un- 
belief struck through Shawn. It was a 
snake — but a snake incredibly huge, its 
thick body as large as a barrel, and, he 
guessed, almost fifty feet long ! Nor was 
that all. 

There were certain curious features 
about its head, hastily glimpsed as it 
raced past. In the flashing glimpse 
Shawn caught he saw that the thing’s 
head was an irregular spheroid, instead 
of being fiat and wedge-shaped, and in its 
contour there was a nauseating resem- 
blance to a human face. The mouth was 
small and scarcely visible, but from the 
great eyes shone a light of unmistak- 
able intelligence. Girdling the reptile’s 
neck was a fringe of pulpy, dead-white 
tentacles, writhing as though with a 
sentient life of their own. 

The snake raced past and was gone 
in a flash, leaving Shawn trembling. 
The reptile was — tainted ! — with hu- 
manity! Its head had been distinctly 
anthropoid in outline. 

The clanging, discordant note of a 
gong sounded in the distance. It rang 
out three times and died away into 
silence, and the hot, stagnant air seemed 
to press closer in the dead stillness. 
Frowning, Shawn went into the cor- 
ridor along which the reptile had passed 
and peered after it. Nothing stirred, 
and after a moment he set out in the 
direction from which the snake had 
come. 

The corridor was level and straight, 
and occasionally Shawn passed the 
mouths of other brightly lit tunnels. He 
quickened his pace. The clanging came 
again, but this time it sounded five times 
before it died away. As it faded Shawn 
saw a movement far ahead of him in the 
corridor, and paused, hesitating. Peer- 
ing under his hand, he made out two 
great snakes gliding rapidly toward him, 
slithering. 

He looked around quickly. 
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S UDDENLY he remembered passing 
the mouth of a side tunnel a 
hundred .yards back. He spun about 
and went racing along the corridor, 
flinging himself into its sanctuary. Some 
premonition of danger made him hurry 
along the passage instead of remaining 
near its entrance. 

That precaution saved him. Behind 
him came a harsh rustling, rapidly grow- 
ing louder. The reptiles had entered 
this passage. 

Shawn fled, sweating. If they had not 
glimpsed him before, his sudden move- 
ment attracted their attention, for he 
heard a curious whistling cry from be- 
hind him, and saw a needle- thin pencil 
of light dart past his head. There was 
an angry crackle as it fell on the rock 
wall, and as he raced past Shawn saw 
that the rock was beginning to glow 
redly, and a wave of heat billowed out 
at him. His mouth stretched in a wry 
grin, Shawn redoubled his efforts ; there 
was a sharp pain in his chest but he 
dared not slacken his pace. 

Momentarily he expected to feel burn- 
ing agony in his back, but the attack did 
not come. He risked a backward glance. 
The white ray was no longer visible, but 
the snakes were still coming purpose- 
fully behind him, their great heads erect 
and watchful. 

There was a sharp turn in the passage, 
and Shawn flung himself around it. He 
was in a cavern — a roofless cavern. 

If there was a roof, it was too high 
for Shawn to discover. It was like stand- 
ing at the bottom of a deep shaft, star- 
ing up at a haze of dim light overhead. 

A sound behind him spurred him to 
action. He sprang over a foot-wide gulf 
that blocked his path, running to left and 
right girdling the cavern, and made for 
a huge structure that stood in the center 
of the floor. It was a machine of some 
nature, but more complicated than any 
Shawm had ever seen before. Pistons, 
geared wheels, enigmatic tubes and 
cables and great transformers made the 
thing a giant metal monster, crowned 
with a silvery sphere which illuminated 
the cavern. But within the recesses and 
shadows of the machine was room for a 
dozen men to hide. 

Shawn darted behind a great block of 
crystal and burrowed his way into the 
interior of the construction. He found 
a dusty hiding-place between two thick 



supporting posts. 

Peering out through a screen of cables, 
he made out the forms of his pursuers 
emerging from the passage. As he 
watched they came rippling aeross the 
cavern floor toward him, and he shrank 
back, his hand going instinctively to- 
ward a gun that was not in its holster. 
But they had not seen him. 

They paused and coiled a few yards 
from the machine, so that Shawn could 
examine them closely. Staring from his 
vantage point, he was struck again with 
their terrifying likeness to mankind. 

Their shapes were those of reptiles, 
but their heads were irregular spheres, 
with magnificent brain-cases. From a 
side view their heads were not greatly 
dissimilar to man ’s, save for the absence 
of the nose. Shawm soon discovered the 
purpose of the rope-like appendages 
fringing the necks of the creatures, for 
a tentacle of the nearest was coiled about 
a silvery sphere as large as a coconut. 
The globe was raised in the direction of 
the machine, and a crimson, pencil-thin 
ray shot from it. 

Involuntarily Shawn flinched, but the 
ray was not directed at him. He heard 
a soft clicking, and above him a great 
cogged wheel began to revolve swiftly; 
with a multitude of gentle whisperings 
and clickings the machine began to 
operate. 

Shawn felt a momentary fear that he 
would be crushed by the plunging, re- 
volving parts ; but his hiding-place had 
been well chosen. He was safe, as long 
as he did not venture within reach of a 
rod as thick as his body which rose and 
sank a foot away. 

Assured of his temporary safety, 
Shawn peered out again. The walls of 
the cavern were sinking from view, and 
the floor on whieh he crouched was ris- 
ing up into the great shaft. He was 
being lifted swiftly toward the cryptic 
glow overhead, for apparently this plat- 
form, the entire floor of the shaft, was 
nothing more than a huge elevator. 

A S the platform rose the white-lit 
mouths of caverns were briefly 
visible, as they dropped into view and 
fell from sight beneath the floor level. 
Within these half-glimpsed caves Shawn 
caught glimpses of strange and mons- 
trous creations of an alien world. 

In one cave, as though on the stage of 
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some vast theatre, he saw long tiers of 
metallic racks stretching into the dis- 
tance, racks which held flattened gray 
ovoids that were like greatly magnified 
snake eggs. In another cave he saw a mass 
of unfamiliar machinery, great throbbing 
engines of glowing crystal and shining 
metal. The speed of the platform ac- 
celerated as it swept upward, so that 
presently Shawn caught no more than 
flashing glances of inexplicable things — 
a shapeless black mound crowned by a 
glowing blue flame; a gray lit cavern 
where dozens of the great snakes swarmed 
about a huge, red-dripping carcass, larger 
than the largest elephant; a cavern in 
which there stood what Shawn thought 
to be the image of a golden snake, fifty 
feet high from its lowest coils to its erect, 
watchful head. Then, without warning, 
the platform slowed its swift rise and 
came to a silent stop. 

An empty passageway opened in the 
wall of the shaft. Shawn, watching, saw 
the two snakes uncoil and glide swiftly 
across the floor to the mouth of the cave. 
They entered it, and rippled from sight 
around a bend. 

Shawn frowned. He dared not try to 
extricate himself yet, for the shining 
piston still rose and sank dangerously 
near his head, and all about him the 
machine was throbbing and moving. And 
suddenly the platform began to rise 
again. 

It went up smoothly for perhaps two 
hundred feet and then stopped. The 
machinery slowed down; the piston fell 
once or twice and then came to a halt. 
Shawn stared out at what lay before 
him. 

Freedom! Through a narrow slit in 
the wall Shawn saw the pale glow of 
Saturn, and caught a glimpse of whitish 
vegetation. Through the gap came a 
little breeze, cold and refreshing. 
Shawn began to edge past the motionless 
piston. 

He extricated himself from the ma- 
chine at last and hurried across to the 
opening. The possibility of the plat- 
form’s moving again made him quicken 
his pace — and Shawn’s leg went down 
into the foot-wide gulf where the flooring 
ended. He fell forward on hands and 
knees ; but the sudden fall saved his life. 

White-hot agony lanced along the 
Earthman’s back. Shawn saw from the 
corner of his eye a white ray of light 



that vanished abruptly; then the plat- 
form was sinking beneath him back into 
the depths — faster, ever more swiftly! 

He flung himself forward, scrambled 
frantically for footing, half his body 
hanging above emptiness. But Shawn's 
whipcord muscles served him now, and 
presently he lay on the floor of the cor- 
ridor, his heart throbbing. As a muf- 
fled clanging floated up from the shaft 
behind him, he scrambled up and ran 
toward the open air. 

Across the mouth of the passage was 
a shimmering play of colors, half in- 
visible in the light of Saturn. Shawn 
extended a tentative hand, and, as noth- 
ing happened, stepped through the rain- 
bow veil, felt the soft warmth of soil 
beneath his feet. He stared around. 

He had emerged from a low, grayish 
hut of metal, its color blending with the 
ground to make an excellent camouflage. 
The forest mounted before him, a great 
wall hemming him in. 

Where was the Eagle ? Shawn didn 't 
know ; at random he chose a direction and 
started into the forest. He searched his 
pockets, hoping to find a compass, though 
he knew it was no use. Cigarettes, 
matches, some food tablets — but nothing 
that would aid him now. 

A RUSTLE in the dead leaves caught 
his attention. Three figures came 
from the gloom — strange, fantastic fig- 
ures. Serpent-men! Similar to the one 
Lorna had encountered, gray skinned, 
snake-headed, hideous. Repugnance shook 
Shawn, and he remained unmoving only 
with an effort. 

As they approached the Earthman 
held up his hand palm forward in the 
ancient peace-gesture. Startled by the 
sudden movement, two of the creatures 
sprang back and darted aside, swift as 
ferrets, into the forest. The remaining 
one stared wordlessly. 

“Hello,” Shawn said, wondering how 
he could make himself understood. The 
snake-man gabbled a few hissing words. 

Shawn nodded, pointed at the sky. 
The other hesitated, and then abruptly 
turned, beckoning. He looked back to 
see whether Shawn was following. 

‘ ‘ Might as well, ’ ’ the Earthman shrug- 
ged. ‘ ‘ He knows where he ’s going, and 
I don’t.” A glance around showed that 
the other snake-men had closed in be- 
hind him. This was not reassuring, but 
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Shawn fought down his uneasiness. 

Once a dinosaur ran into view, but 
after a sharp glance it fled hastily. The 
walk was not a long one — scarcely more 
than a mile — and at last Shawn came 
into a great clearing. A cluster of huts, 
built and thatched with dry leaves, hud- 
dled in the center. Around it were culti- 
vated fields, ashy-grey in color, stubbled 
with whitish, straw-like vegetation. 

Dozens of the snake-people were 
grouped together, and Shawn was con- 
ducted toward them. 

Something made Shawn look up. His 
eyes widened as he saw a shining sphere 
moving, far away, above the rampart of 
the pale forest — the Eagle! Apparently 
Ileffley and the others had beaten back 
the dinosaurs, were searching for their 
companions. Shawn looked around, try- 
ing to discover a means of signaling his 
friends. 

Rough hands shoved him into the 
midst of the group. A crudely built 
wooden chariot, built on runners like a 
sled, supported one of the snake-men, 
taller than the others, wearing a string 
of bright stones strung together in a 
necklace, his loincloth also sewed with 
the gems. Harnessed to the chariot was 
a curious beast, resembling one of the 
dinosaurs, but somewhat larger, and 
covered with gleaming scales. 

On the ground, huddled in a fright- 
ened heap, was Lorna! Her under- 
garments had been brutally ripped away, 
and the avid eyes of the snake-men were 
intent on the naked beauty of her body. 
Above her stood one of the creatures, 
snarling and gesturing angrily. 

The girl was his! His, by right of 
possession! But the snake-man in the 
chariot — apparently the ruler of the 
tribe, the chieftain — would not agree. 
He roared a peremptory command. 

The other hesitated, drew back. Then 
he launched himself suddenly up, hands 
clawing, fangs bared, at the throat of 
his chief! 

But the charioteer was ready. The two 
men grappled, swayed and stumbled to 
their knees. The steed, frightened, 
reared, uttering loud, coughing cries. 
It sprang away with a great leap, 
and the rotten harness that held it 
snapped. Shouts went up from the 
mob; some tried to recapture the beast, 
but it evaded them, went stampeding to 
the forest, where it vanished. 



Shawn ’s eyes went back to the chariot. 
The chieftain was rising from the body 
of his attacker, and the latter was twitch- 
ing and jerking convulsively, blood drip- 
ping from a wound in the shoulder. The 
charioteer dismounted, made a quick 
gesture. Others swiftly picked up the 
body of the dying snake-man and bore 
it away. 

And now the chieftain turned toward 
Shawn. Cold, glittering eyes appraised 
the Earthman with passionless specula- 
tion. He looked at Shawn’s captor, asked 
a question. 

The other’s answer seemed to satisfy 
him. He glanced down at the torn har- 
ness of the chariot, looked at the prostrate 
girl. At his command cold, strong hands 
gripped Lorna ’s arms, pulled her erect. 
She was dragged forward. 

And Shawn, too, felt himself prisoned 
by the snake-men, pulled to the chariot. 

Soon he found himself standing, arms 
bound behind him, feet hobbled by a foot- 
long cord. Beside him stood Lorna. Fibre 
ropes cut into their shoulders and chests, 
ropes that were attached to the chariot. 

Slaves of the snake-men! 



CHAPTER VIII 
Fangs op Death 



I ORNA made a futile attempt to hide 
her slim nudity; she crouched 
J down, trembling, in a huddled 
heap, the cords digging painfully 
into her flesh. One of the snake-men 
leaped forward, dragged the girl erect. 
His icy hand touched her naked breast 
in a lascivious caress. Lorna screamed, 
shrinking back toward Shawn. 

The man’s fist drove out viciously, but 
the snake-man dodged nimbly. From 
the chieftain came an angry roar. A whip 
tore a red furrow in Shawn’s back. 

Snarling a cui’se, he whirled, fists 
clenched. The demon-mask of the chief- 
tain leered at him from the chariot. The 
whip swung again, and a cry came from 
Lorna. 

The sound brought sanity to Shawn. 
Battle against this horde would mean 
death, he knew — and he could not leave 
Lorna unprotected here. He had a plan, 
but it could not be carried out yet. Bet- 
ter to pretend obedience — 
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He turned, leaned forward, pulling at 
the ropes that bound him. They cut into 
his shoulders and chest, but the chariot 
moved forward slowly on its runners. 

“Don’t try to pull,” Shawn told the 
girl. ‘ ‘ Just keep step with me. ’ ’ 

But the chieftain saw through the sub- 
terfuge. Each time Lorna lagged the 
whip slashed down on her back, and the 
girl’s naked body was soon streaming 
with pei’spiration as she pulled at her 
harness. Shawn cursed, but he dared not 
retaliate. Not yet — not till he saw the 
Eagle. 

Across the clearing and back again 
they pulled the chariot, gasping and 
sweating with exertion. Apparently this 
was some religious ceremony, perhaps 
connected with the planting of crops, 
for in their wake the snake-men followed, 
turning the soil with shovels and scatter- 
ing seeds. 

Again the two strained at the harness. 
Shawn had made a decision ; he would at- 
tempt escape, before both he and Lorna 
had been driven to pain-racked exhaus- 
tion. His bound hands were behind his 
back, but, straining, he managed to twist 
them around until his fingers could be 
inserted in his trousers pocket. The 
matches were there. 

From the chieftain came a cry. 
Hastily Shawn flipped open the folder, 
awkwardly tore out a match and 
scratched it alight. He threw it as far as 
he could. 

The matted, dry stubble caught fire, as 
he had foreseen. A tongue of flame licked 
up hungrily. Whether the snake-people 
were familiar with fire Shawn didn’t 
know, but judging from their appearance 
now they were not — or, at least, were 
very much afraid of it. 

A chorus of gobbling, croaking cries 
went up as the blaze spread. The group 
hesitated — and whirled, racing toward 
their village of huts. The chieftain 
sprang down from his chariot, followed 
them, but more slowly. 

Shawn lit another match, tried to burn 
the cord that bound his wrists. The ma- 
terial was highly inflammable. He felt a 
sharp surge of pain — and his hands were 
free. Quickly he ripped away the har- 
ness, tore the hobbles from his legs. 

The fire was dangerously close, sweep- 
ing across the dry grasses swiftly. Shawn 
freed the girl. They looked around, 
searching for escape. 



“This fire — it may bring the Eagle,” 
Shawn said. “A signal — ” 

Lorna nodded. “But we’d better get 
out of here. Quick ! ’ ’ 

There was a gap in the wall of flame, 
and they raced toward it. Behind them 
came an angry shout. Glancing back, 
Shawn saw the chieftain in pursuit. 

Lorna stumbled, went to her knees. 
The gap in the blaze was narrowing; 
Shawn caught her up, half lifted her for- 
ward. Gasping, choking with smoke, 
they rushed through the opening, the red 
hell of fire sweeping toward them. 

“The forest!” Lorna choked. “It — 
the trees won’t burn ! ” 

From the village an outburst of 
shrieks came. The huts were afire, and 
the snake-people, trapped within them, 
were being roasted alive. Shawn could 
feel no pity for the monstrous beings. 

T HE two reached the forest’s edge, 
sank down. But they were given no 
respite. A blackened, roaring thing broke 
through the flames, came at them, eyes 
ablaze. The chieftain — 

“Look out, Terry!” The girl’s voice 
was frightened. “If he bites you — ” 
Shawn knew too well the deadly vemon 
of the snake-man’s fangs. He pushed 
Lorna behind a pale tree - bole, braced 
himself, awaiting the onslaught. 

The creature hesitated, eyeing him. 
Taking advantage of the respite, Shawn 
looked around for a weapon. A dozen 
feet away a curiously regular arrange- 
ment of leaves and branches on the 
ground drew his gaze. He made a quick 
spring, caught up a thick, heavy limb. 

The ground crumbled beneath his feet. 
He threw himself back, realizing that he 
had almost fallen into a pit, dug, per- 
haps, by the snake-people to trap game. 
Shawn went down flat on his back, and 
saw the chieftain charging forward, 
fangs bared. 

The Earthman still gripped the 
branch, and he swung it up — and felt 
his fingers sink into powdery pulp. The 
limb was a mere shell, rotten, useless. The 
dust sifted into his eyes, almost blinding 
him. Through a haze he saw the snake- 
man leaping at his throat. 

Without conscious thought Shawn 
acted. He drew his legs up and back, 
kicked out with all his strength in a pis- 
ton drive that smashed into the crea- 
ture’s middle. The snake-man was hurled 
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back, sent flying against the bole of a 
tree. But he was up again immediately. 

So was Shawn. From the corner of his 
eye the Earthman caught sight of a 
gleaming, huge sphere dropping toward 
the clearing — the Eagle, summoned by 
the signal flames. He didn ’t wait for the 
snake-man’s charge this time. Instead, 
he stepped forward, left shoulder lifted, 
right hand low. 

As the creature came at him again 
Shawn swung a fast, hard punch that 
cracked against cold flesh with a gratify- 
ing sound. The snake-man wasn’t used 
to this sort of battling. He depended on 
his poison fangs — they failed him now. 

For his neck was broken, snapped 
clearly under the force of Shawn ’s mule- 
kick punch. He went back again to col- 
lapse in a writhing, kicking huddle on 
the ground, and this time he did not rise. 
Gradually his squirmings ceased. 

Shawn looked for Lorna. She stood 
near by, a heavy rock in her hand, her 
nude body an ivory statue in the shadow- 
less light. 

Swiftly she ran to the man. 

Her arms went about his neck. 
‘ ‘ Terry ! ’ ’ she whispered, her breath soft 
on his cheek. “I was afraid — ” 

She clung closer, her breasts flattened 
against his chest. Breathing hoarsely, 
Shawn held the girl, his mouth avid on 
hers. Beneath his hands be could feel 
the satiny smoothness of her skin, the 
lyric curve of her hips. His throat felt 
dust-filled; his heart was hammering 
against his ribs. 

“Lorna — ” 

Shawn’s arms tightened spasmodically 
about her supple form. Between her open 
lips he could feel the moist, hot inferno 
of her breath. The girl’s hands strayed 
to Shawn ’s hair, drawing him closer . . . 

She drew back at last, smiling shakily. 
As Shawn moved forward Lorna stopped 
him with a gesture. 

“The Eagle. It’s landed.” 

The great spaceship had grounded in 
the clearing, and running toward the two 
were Trost, Heffley, and Hooker Flynn, 
their faces unshaved and anxious. 

‘ ‘ Terry ! ’ ’ Heffley hailed. “You okay ? 
Lorna?” 

“We’re safe,” Shawn shouted and 
moved forward, the girl at his side. Then 
he stopped, frozen. His hand went out in 
a quick gesture. 

“ Look out! Get back — ” 



F ROM the cloudless purple sky raced 
a torpedo-shaped ship, Sun-golden, 
the atmosphere screaming in its wake. 
Scarcely slackening its speed, it dropped 
down toward the clearing. A few feet 
above the ground it jerked to a halt, 
dropped again with cushioned steadiness. 

A porthole gaped in its side. From the 
golden ship poured — monsters! Things 
that bore no slightest resemblance to 
mankind — creatures whose appearance 
sent a shudder through Shawn. 

The craft had grounded between the 
two and their friends, so Shawn could 
not see what was happening on the other 
side of the golden ship. He gripped 
Lorna ’s arm, spun her around. 

“We’re unarmed — we’ll have to hide. 
Heffley and the others may get back to 
the Eagle. Come on ! ” 

They turned, sped back to the forest. 
Shawn was seeing in his mind’s eye the 
things that had emerged from the golden 
ship. 

Mounds of flesh, shapeless, transpar- 
ent, sliding like jellyfish over the ground. 
He knew that many of them were rac- 
ing after him, and the thought made him 
increase his speed. So he did not see the 
pit till it was too late. 

His foot went down into emptiness. 
Clutching at thin air, Shawn toppled for- 
ward, went hurtling down, hearing above 
him the gild’s scream. He struck with a 
sickening impact that knocked the breath 
from his body, and went spinning down 
into the deeper abyss of blind uncon- 
sciousness. 



CHAPTER IX 
Strange Summons 



A FOUL, acrid odor brought Shawn 
/% to full realization of his sur- 
/ \ roundings. How long he had 
been out he did not know, but as 
he stumbled erect, fighting a dull ache 
in his head, he realized that he had fallen 
into the trap the snake-men had dug. 
Around him were chunks of putrefying 
flesh, vaguely luminous in the gloom. 
Saturn had fallen beneath the horizon, 
Shawn guessed, and this part of Titan 
was veiled by night. 

The sides of the pit were not steep, 
and he managed to scramble up them. 
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Once he dislodged a stone and froze un- 
moving until the echoes of its fall had 
died away. No sound came from above. 

At last he clambered over the edge. 
The forest was very dark, but a few feet 
away the clearing lay in dim starlit 
gloom. Two small moons high above gave 
some light, but not much. Some distance 
away a great black shadow told of the 
Eagle’s whereabouts. The golden ship 
had gone. 

Warily Shawn crossed the clearing till 
he stood beneath the spaceship. The rope 
ladder still dangled from the open port, 
and he climbed it slowly, alert for dan- 
ger. But he entered the space lock and 
the control room safely. 

There he paused, staring. Huddled in 
a shapeless mound in the center of the 
floor was a creature, five feet tall, that 
he recognized as one of the ameba-like 
beings from the golden ship. One of the 
Aliens who had destroyed Earth! 

Hot flame of anger mounted within 
Shawn, sending blood pounding to his 
temples. He made an involuntary step 
forward, fists clenched — and the Alien 
awoke. 

It rose up into a tall spire, half seen 
in the dim bulb that lighted the control 
room, and Shawn saw within it a black- 
ish, spherical blob from which tendrils 
coiled out in slender spider-webs through 
all that boneless, monstrous body. In 
deadly silence the thing swept forward. 

Shawn gripped the first weapon that 
came to his hand — one of the swords they 
had captured on Mars. He lifted it from 
a stack of paraphernalia that littered a 
desk beside him and swung it aloft. 

The Alien did not pause. Tentacles 
oozed out from its body, stretching to- 
ward Shawn as it advanced. The Earth- 
man, even as he slashed down with the 
blade, wondered whether the monster was 
vulnerable — whether steel could damage 
its inhuman flesh. 

The sword sank deep! It sliced into 
rubbery, transparent stuff, and a sudden 
retractive movement of the Alien almost 
wrenched the weapon from Shawn’s 
hand. He wrenched the blade free just 
as the creature closed with him, rushing 
up and enfolding him like quicksand — 
living quicksand. 

It was like being engulfed in concrete. 
Shawn could scarcely move ; he felt icy, 
dank skin against his face, and abruptly 
his breath was cut off. He could not 



breathe. Choking, staggering as he 
braced himself, legs wide apart, the 
Earthman wrenched free his sword-hand, 
sent the sharp blade tearing, rending, 
ripping at the flesh of the Alien. 

The black blob seemed to explode like 
a bladder. Instantly the thing 's grip re- 
laxed ; it fell away, dropped to the floor 
and huddled into a sphere. From the 
nucleus an inky cloud spread swiftly, 
turning all that glistening transparent 
body jet-black. It lay motionless — con- 
quered, dead. 

S IIAWN let the sword fall, and 
dropped into a chair, breathing 
deeply. After a while he took a flask of 
brandy from a cunboard and gulped the 
hot. fiery liquor. Then, strengthened, he 
rolled the Alien — for the creature was 
too heavy to lift — through the space lock 
and porthole to drop to the ground. 

He armed himself, and, sword in hand, 
searched the Eagle. It was empty, save 
for himself. Apparently the beings that 
had come in the golden ship had left only 
one of their number behind, perhaps to 
guard the Eagle , or to discover its mode 
of operation. 

Where was Lorna and the others? 
A heavy feeling of oppression settled 
down on him. He drank more brandy, 
shut the port hole and space lock, sat be- 
fore the instrument board, pondering. 

As he sat, an odd, inexplicable feeling 
began subtly to overwhelm him. He had 
been idly eyeing the bottle before him, 
and it seemed to be receding, sliding 
back. For a second Shawn had the fan- 
tastic impression that he stood outside 
his body, watching it impersonally. . . . 

He fought it down. But when he tried 
to rise, his muscles refused to obey. The 
Earthman sat, paralyzed and silent, at 
the controls of the Eagle. . . . 

Within his brain sounded a whisper. 
Thin, wordless, it came, very much like 
the telepathy of the Martians, Shawn 
thought. But the whisper evoked no im- 
ages in his mind. Only it grew louder, 
peremptory — 

Summoning ! 

Unmistakably — calling ! Demanding. 
Demanding — what ? 

Shawn’s hand moved. As though of its 
own volition, it went out to the instru- 
ment panel, touched a key. Yet Shawn 
knew that his own brain had willed it. 
His brain, yes. But not his mind, not 
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his — self ! Something, strange beyond all 
imagination, seemed to dwell within the 
Earthman’s brain, an alien tenant that 
moved Shawn’s body at its own enig- 
matic will. Dimly Shawn was conscious 
that the Eagle was thundering up 
through Titan’s atmosphere, plunging 
into the depths of space, while his own 
hands moved swiftly over the controls, 
guiding the spaceship to its unknown des- 
tination ! 

Very slowly Shawn slipped into un- 
consciousness. He did not awake till once 
more the peremptory, wordless whisper 
shuddered through him. Then his eyes 
sprang open. 

He was still seated in the pilot’s chair, 
and on the vision screen before him was 
an oddly smooth, regular expanse of dark 
plain. The curve of the horizon was 
plainly visible. The Eagle had landed on 
some small planet, an asteroid, perhaps. 

How long the journey had taken he 
did not know. The Sun was a far, small 
disc, blindingly brilliant despite its dis- 
tance. This little world had no atmos- 
phere, he realized. 

Once more the command came to his 
brain. Without volition Shawn rose, 
opened the outer space lock by manip- 
ulating a lever in the wall. After a mo- 
ment he closed it. 

Then he swung wide the inner door. 
On the floor of the lock lay a stone — -a 
jewel, sapphire-red, large as his fist, blaz- 
ing with angry fires. Shawn stepped for- 
ward, picked it up. 

And instantly the strange power that 
had gripped his brain vanished. He 
stood wide-eyed with amazement, staring 
down at the jewel in his hand. 

T HOUGHTS poured in his mind. In- 
telligent thoughts, clear and lucid as 
crystal, understandable as a small, cold 
voice mhmuring to him. He knew that 
the message came from the gem he held. 

“Man of Earth, we have a little time 
now. Yet I must explain to you some- 
thing of what has happened, so that we 
may together go toward our goal. You 
can understand me plainly?” 

The red flames swelled within the 
jewel. Shawn-knew before he spoke that 
the being read his thought. 

“Yes, I hear you. But I don’t under- 
stand — ” 

“Listen, then. We are on a small, air- 
less world in the Asteroid Belt, between 



the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. I am 
one of many like myself who dwell here. 
We are alive, as you are, but our life is 
not based on carbon, as is yours. Our 
bodies are silica — but we are intelligent, 
far more, so than any other race in this 
System, the great serpents of Titan or 
the gaseous beings of Callisto. We dwell 
here, wanting nothing, spending our al- 
most eternal lives in pure thought. We 
have no need to move about — we neither 
eat nor reproduce. We have evolved far 
beyond those things. ’ ’ 

Shawn said, “There are many like you 
here ? ’ ’ 

* ‘Very many. And when first these in- 
vaders — whom you call the Aliens — burst 
into this System with their golden fleet, 
we knew whence they had come, and why. 
You imagined they sprang from one of 
our own planets — Mars, or the moons of 
Saturn. No — they come from another 
Universe — another plane of space!” 
Amazement widened Shawn ’s eyes, but 
he said nothing as the thoughts of the 
living jewel raced on. 

“You Earthmen have guessed that 
there are many dimensions, many space- 
time continua, impinging on one another. 

“A hundred Universes, occupying the 
same space, yet separated by a barrier — 
the structure of the atoms themselves, 
which are different in this continua than 
in any other. Each Universe has its own 
pattern, and until recently it has been 
impossible for the barrier between them 
to be broken. 

‘ ' And the Aliens dwell in a dimension 
impinging on ours, but separated from 
it by this wall of atomic dissimilarity. 
Their Universe is old. One by one their 
stars have vanished, and their Galaxies 
have expanded into great clouds of radia- 
tion, as our own Galaxy is expanding. 
The Aliens are the last inhabitants of a 
dead, cold, almost lightless infinity. 

“Facing destruction, they sought es- 
cape. This we know, for we can read 
thoughts over vast distances, and we have 
read the minds of the Aliens. They 
wished to reach our dimension. In order 
to do that, they found it necessary to 
break the barrier between the continua.” 
The gem was a blinding dazzle in 
Shawn’s hand. Trying to comprehend 
the cosmic import of the being’s message, 
the Earthman whispered, “Go on — ” 

“A piece of iron may be drawn 
through a membrane by an electromag- 
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net, thus tearing a hole in that mem- 
brane. You could not understand the 
mechanics of the Aliens ’ experiment, but 
I can put it thus : the Earth was drawn 
through the space-time membrane, open- 
ing a gap in the barrier through which 
the Aliens came into this Universe. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ This hole in space, ’ ’ Shawn said. ‘ ‘ Is 
it still there?” 

‘‘No; it closed. But it can be opened 
again. So I have brought you here with 
the power of my will. You must take 
me to the ruler of the Aliens, and I will 
be able — perhaps — to destroy them and 
bring Earth back.” 

“Bring back the Earth!” Shawn’s 
voice was incredulous. “It wasn’t de- 
stroyed ? Life on it — ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ The space-time laws of this alien Uni- 
verse is different from ours. Earth is 
in a state of statis, frozen, each atom and 
electron in it standing still. If the planet 
can be drawn back through the barrier, 
once more, life will resume again, just as 
before. ’ ’ 

E XULTATION flooded Shawn. He 
snapped, ‘ ‘ Good ! Let ’s start ! I ’m 
ready now.” 

“Let me rule your brain for a min- 
ute,” the message whispered. “I can 
set the course — ” 

Shawn flung open the banners of his 
mind, felt the strange power of the liv- 
ing jewel creeping in. Briefly he was un- 
conscious. 

He awoke to find himself in the pilot ’s 
seat, with the Eagle rushing again 
through space. 

On the panel lay the gem, pulsing with 
red fire. 

Its thought was distinct. 

“Your companions — a girl and three 
men — were taken to the ship of the Aliens’ 
ruler, which hangs now near Earth ’s for- 
mer orbit. They had not known that 
space flight was possible in this System, 
and they wish to investigate — to discover 
if they are in any danger. When they 
find there is none, they will continue to 
destroy all life and vegetation on the 
planets, in readiness for colonization and 
expansion.” 

The ship flashed on Sunwards. And 
carefully, unhurriedly, the living jewel 
explained to Shawn what he must do, if 
the Aliens were to be conquered and 
Earth brought back from the lightless, 
timeless void of another Universe. 



CHAPTER X 
The Last Battle 



A GOLDEN spaceship hung mo- 
tionless against the icy back- 
ground of the stars, gigantic, 
terrifying in its huge immobil- 
ity. The Eagle, driving toward it, 
seemed a midge hovering above a long 
cigar, so vast was the shining craft of 
the invader. 

From the giant a ray shot out, lanc- 
ing whitely toward the Eagle, catching 
it like the hand of a colossus. A ray of 
force, incredibly powerful, that drew the 
smaller ship toward the larger as though 
by a contracting elastic band. Shawn 
grunted, glanced at the automatics in his 
belt, and absently patted his breast 
pocket where the living jewel rested. He 
stood up, went to the space lock. 

The stars about the Eagle were blotted 
out by golden walls that closed in relent- 
lessly. Shawn waited till the ship was 
motionless, and then opened the ports, 
lowered the rope ladder. He was in a 
mighty domed chamber, quite empty save 
for a dozen of the monstrous Aliens who 
were advancing swiftly toward him. 

Shawn went down the ladder, stood 
quietly, waiting. He could not help winc- 
ing as dank, icy tentacles gripped his 
am, and fought down an impulse to 
draw his guns. He let the Aliens tug 
him forward. 

From the life-jewel a message whis- 
pered. “Go with them. Make no resis- 
tance. ...” 

A door opened in the wall ; Shawn was 
conducted through a vast room where 
Cyclopean machines hummed and 
throbbed. Into another room, a small 
one, they went, and the Earthman went 
to his knees as the floor drove up sud- 
denly. 

He was in an elevator. 

The Aliens tugged him erect with cold 
pseudopods. He examined them closely, 
noticing that each transparent, shapeless 
body had within it the same dark nucleus, 
the same filmy tracery of webs. 

The elevator paused ; Shawn was 
dragged into another room — a labora- 
tory, he realized. Huge, high-roofed, 
lit with amber brilliance, the light glis- 
tened on equipment whose purposes he 
could not guess. A deep, broad vat stood 
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near by, steaming faintly, and heaped 
carelessly beside it were bodies. 

Bodies of snake-men, of the Martians — 
and here, too, were Shawn ’s companions ! 
For a dreadful second he thought they 
were dead, and then realized his fears 
were unfounded. Tightly bound, Trost 
and Flynn and Heffley lay quiet and 
motionless, though their eyes widened as 
they saw Shawn. 

‘ ‘ Terry ! ’ ’ Heffley cried. ‘ ‘ They ’ve got 
you — ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Pay no attention, ’ ’ came the thought 
command of the life-jewel. Shawn 
forced away his gaze, stared before him. 

A Martian was bound tightly to a lit- 
tle table, and above his naked body hov- 
ered four of the Aliens. One of them, 
Shawn saw, was much larger than the 
others. The nucleus within his transpar- 
ent body was huge. 

“He is their ruler,” whispered the 
gem. 

Shawn turned sick as he saw what the 
Aliens were doing. Ignoring the screams 
of the Martian, they were probing the 
man’s face and head with long needles, 
from the ends of which wires ran to an 
enigmatic machine a few feet away. Into 
the agonized wretch’s eyes and mouth 
and throat the steel points probed, and 
the needles alternately brightened and 
grew dull, while from the machine near 
by a low humming rose and sank. 

“They seek to read his mind,” came 
the thought-message of the life-jewel. 
“Not as we do so, or as the Martians can. 
But with machines . . . first they tor- 
ture their victim, so that he will be too 
far gone in pain to lie to them, even in 
his thoughts ...” 

T HE Martian’s shrieks had died to a 
wordless sobbing. The largest Alien 
plunged one of the needles directly into 
the top of the man’s head. 

The machine burst forth into a 
throbbing roar. Almost immediately it 
faded and died, while the Martian went 
limp. 

“They drained his brain of knowledge. 
The shock killed him ...” 

The Aliens went toward the machine, 
clustered about it. After, a moment they 
returned, and their ruler turned to 
Shawn and his captors. 

How the creatures communicated the 
Earthman never understood — by vibra- 
tion, perhaps. That they could see, Shawn 



realized, yet they seemed to have no eyes 
or organs of vision. The ruler seemed 
to pause, to consider the new captive. 

An Alien slithered up, freed the Mar- 
tian ’s body from the table, carried it to 
the vat and hurled it in. Almost imme- 
diately the corpse began to dissolve, while 
a rank, nauseating stench arose. 

The Earthman tensed as he saw the 
new victim being bound in the Martian ’s 
place. 

Lorna ! 

She was unconscious, her white body 
stark naked, red hair tumbled in ringlets 
about her bare shoulders. The cords 
tightened cruelly about her rounded 
breasts, the soft curves of her thighs — 
and the ruler of the Aliens turned, went 
to her side, lifted one of the needles in a 
transparent tentacle. 

Almost Shawn forgot the commands 
of the life-jewel, for he was sick and 
faint with the realization of what must 
come. The message lanced waraingly 
through his brain. 

“ Wait ! Not yet ! It is not yet time ! ” 

The pseudopods that gripped Shawn ’s 
arms tightened. He stood silently, watch- 
ing as the ruler brought a needle down 
until it pricked the rounded curve of 
Lorna ’s bare breast — pressed it deep! 

The girl awoke. She screamed, her eye- 
lids fluttering open, and her form tensed 
vainly against the imprisoning cords. 
The Alien withdrew his needle, sank it 
again in the warm, tender flesh. 

The gasping, low sob that came from 
Lorna ’s lips drove all thought of caution 
from Shawn’s mind. With a snarling 
oath he wrenched one arm free, dived for 
his automatic. He fired it point-blank at 
the nucleus of the Alien beside him, 
swung the weapon toward the ruler. 

The gun was torn from his hand. He 
was engulfed in icy, slimy flesh. A tide 
of horror was creeping up his body, three 
of the Aliens, gripping his legs and left 
arm in living steel, sliding up inexorably 
to overwhelm him. 

He heard the thought of the life- jewel. 

' ‘ Quick ! This is your only chance ! Do 
as I commanded — now ! ’ ’ 

Shawn remembered. Sanity returned, 
and he clawed at his breast pocket, ripped 
it open. The gem seemed to leap into his 
hand. 

“Now! Nowl” 

A writhing tentacle caught Shawn’s 
arm ; he tore it free. With a quick ges- 
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ture he flung- the jewel directly at the 
ruler of the Aliens — saw the stone drive 
through the transparent flesh directly 
into the nucleus of the being — disappear 
within it! 

Shawn felt the cold grip that held 
him motionless relax. The Aliens fell 
away, huddled motionless on the floor. 
Their ruler still stood in a mound be- 
side Lorna, frozen into immobility. 
Within him the nucleus brightened, was 
shot with rose-light of angry crimson. 

The jewel’s message came to Shawn. 
‘ ‘Free your friends. Return to your ship. 
I will guide you. Quickly! My will is 
stronger than this being’s, but I cannot 
maintain my supremacy too long.” 

T HE Aliens made no move as Shawn 
sprang forward, unbound Lorna, and 
with her aid freed Trost, Heffley, and 
Flynn from their bounds. They eyed 
Shawn uncomprehendingly. 

“Terry,” Trost gasped. “That red 
stone — what was it?” 

“How did you — ” 

‘ ‘ No time for talk, ’ ’ Shawn snapped. 
“Come on!” He led them to the door. 
Whispering in his brain were the 
thoughts of the life-jewel, guiding him 
through the heart of the golden ship. 

They passed many of the Aliens, but 
none moved to molest them. They were 
frozen into immobility. Shawn could 
scarcely comprehend the power of a will 
so vast that it could capture the minds 
of every Alien in this huge ship. He 
knew, somehow, that the life-jewel had 
accomplished that. 

They reached the Eagle safely. As 
they locked the ports the brilliant ray 
blazed out around them, driving the ci'aft 
into space with giddy impetus. Shawn 
set the controls before he turned to the 
others. Swiftly he explained something 
of what had happened. 

“It’s incredible!” Trost said, and 
Heffley seconded him. Hooker Flynn 
merely grunted, his jaw hanging. 

“Not half as incredible as what’s going 
to happen, if things come off as planned, ” 
Shawn said. He turned to Lorna, who 
had wrapped herself in an overcoat she 
had found in a locker. “How are you ? ” 
“All right, I guess.” But she was 
shivering with reaction. Shawn gave her 
some brandy and passed the bottle. 

“I’m going to look over my motors,” 
Trost said, taking from his pocket the 



horn-rimmed glasses, which had miracul- 
ously remained unbroken. ‘ ‘ Come along, 
Hooker.” The two departed, and Hef- 
fley rose to follow them. 

“I’m going to catch a nap. I ’m worn 
out. Call me when anything happens.” 

Shawn nodded, and the little man went 
out. ‘ ‘ How about you, Lorna ? Tired t ’ ’ 

But the girl was shaking violently. 
Swiftly Shawn went to her, drew her 
close, calming her hysteria. “It’s okay 
now, kid,” he said gently. “Buck up. 
It’s all over.” 

“I — oh, Teny — ” Lorna ’s arms went 
around Shawn’s neck, and, seeing her 
lips so close, he did the logical thing. He 
kissed her. 

“You know, I think I’m in love with 
you,” Shawn said shakily. 

The girl ’s eyes were very tender. The 
overcoat gaped open, revealing the curves 
of her tilted breasts, and Shawn felt their 
warmth cushion against his chest as he 
pulled Lorna close, seeking her lips. 

An hour later a cry from Shawn 
brought the others racing into the con- 
trol room, to follow his gesture toward 
the vision screen at their feet. 

‘ ‘ The golden fleet, ’ ’ Heffley said. “ It ’s 
coming back.” 

“At the command of their ruler,” 
Shawn told him. “Actually at the com- 
mand of the life-jewel that rules his 
mind. I ’ve learned that the Aliens wor- 
ship their king as a god — they’ll obey 
him blindly, unquestioningly. If he com- 
mands them to restore the Earth — ” 

The golden fleet was a cloud in space, 
massed about the great ship of their 
leader. Abruptly from the craft a mighty 
blaze of light burst, a million rays pour- 
ing from the vast assemblage of the 
golden ships. 

“Look!” Heffley ’s voice was edged 
with amazement. “Good Lord — look!” 

S OMETHING swam into view where 
the rays concentrated. A tiny point 
of light, gi-owing larger and larger, seem- 
ingly rushing forward with incredible 
speed. It was large as a grape — a plum — 
Two spheres, racing back from the 
alien dimension, drawn from another 
Universe by the power of the golden 
fleet! 

Earth and Moon! 

Washed in coldly green fires they came, 
till suddenly the emerald mists dissipated 
and were gone. The rays flicked out. 
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Once more Earth swung in its orbit, 
attended by its satellite! 

Shawn’s knuckles were white. “No 
one killed — no life destroyed on the 
planet,” he whispered. “The life- jewel 
promised that — ” 

He stiffened. The golden fleet was 
moving. With the ship of the leader 
guiding them, they were flashing forward 
with steadily increasing speed. 

Flashing — Sunward ! 

Racing into a molten holocaust that 
would destroy them before they had 
passed through the chromosphere, plung- 
ing headlong in suicidal flight! 

“Why?” Trost asked softly. * ‘ Terry, 
why are they killing themselves.” 

“They’re not,” Shawn said with a 
queer certainty. “They’re being killed. 
The life-jewel has captured the minds of 
every being in the golden fleet. It can’t 
keep them under control for long — but 
before its power weakens the ships will 
be within the Sun. They can go very 
fast, Pete.” 

And Shawn was right. As the Eagle 
entered the atmosphere of Earth the 
destruction of the Aliens was seen on the 
telescopic vision screen. Trost and Hef- 
fley and Flynn watched it, seeing a little 
burst of fire lick up from the Sun as 
the golden fleet was ripped apart into 
atoms by the unthinkable solar storm. 

But Shawn and Lorna were in another 
room, the girl busily scribbling a short- 
hand report. 

“What an exclusive !” she told Shawn, 
who stood at her side, grinning. “The 
Tribune will have it in headlines a foot 
high ! ’ ’ 

“If the editor believes, it. Remember, 
he’ll have no consciousness of being 
thrown into another continuum. He was 
in a state of stasis, together with the rest 
of the world, all the time.” 

“Well — ” The girl’s face was puzzled. # 

‘ ‘Why don ’t you give up your j^> 4fcth 
the Tribune!” Shawn suggested. “Lis- 
ten, Loma — if the Eagle’s going to make 
any more trips, I ’ll need a first mate. ’ ’ 

She didn ’t answer. She couldn ’t, with 
Shawn’s lips tight against her own. 

Epilepsy — Epileptics! 

Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Spe- 
cialists home and abroad failed! All letters an- 
swered. Mrs. GEO. DEMPSTER, Apt. 16, 690 J 
Lafayette Blvd., West, Detroit, Mich. 
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MARVEL SCIENCE STORIES 








AUTOMATICS 



Flush Poisons From 
Kidneys and Stop 
Getting Up Nights 



New York Doctor Lowers 

HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

in 22 out of 26 cases 

Dr. Frederic Damrau, eminent physician of New 
York City, recently lowered the blood pressure in 
22 out of 26 cases with ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic-Parsley Tablets. Not only did the blood 
pressure come down and stay down with the use 
of ALLIMIN, but dizziness and headaches were 
mpletely relieved in almost every case. To get 
e selfsame tablets used byDr.Damrau.ask your 
druggist for ALLIMIN Essence of Garlic-Parsley 
Tablets and take no substitutes or imitations. 
For FREE sample and valuable booklet by doctor, 
address, Van Patten Co.. 51 W. Illinois, Cln.-igo. 
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